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PREFACE. 

• 

In the foOowing treatise, an attempt has been made to combine th» 
peculiar excellencies of Eoclid and Legendre. The Elements of Euclid 
have long been celebrated as famishing the most finished specimens of 
logic ; and on this account they still retain their place in many seminaries 
of education, notwithstanding the advances which science has made in 
modem times. But the deficiencies of Euclid, particularly in Solid Ge- 
ometry, are now so palpable, that few institutions are content with a 
simple translation from the original Greek. The edition of Euclid 
chiefly used in this country^ is that of Professor Playfair, who has sought, 
by additions and supplements, to accommodate the Elements of Euclid 
to the present state of the mathematical sciences. But, even with these 
additions, the work is incomplete on Solids, and is very deficient on 
Spherical (^eometiy. Moreover, the additions are often incongruous 
witii the (Higinal text ; so that most of those who adhere to the use of 
Playfur*s Euclid, will admit that sometiiing is still wanting to a perfect 
treatise. At most of our colleges, the work of Euclid has been super- ' 
seded by that of Legendre. It seems superfluous to undertake a defense 
of Legendre^s Geometry, when its merits are so generally appreciated. 
No one can doubt that, in respect of comprehensiveness and scientific 
arrangement, it is a great improvement upon tiie Elements of Euclid. 
Nevertheless, it should ever be borne in mind that, with most students 
in our colleges, the ultimate object is not to make profound mathemati- 
cians, but to make good reasoners on ordinaiy subjects. In order to 
secure this advantage, the learner should be trained, not merely to give 
the outline of a demonstration, but to state every part of the argument 
with minuteness and in its natural order. Now, although the model of 
liogendre is, for the most part, excellent, his demonstrations are 
often mere skeletons. They contain, indeed, the Essential part of an 
argument ; but the general student does not derive from them the high 
est benefit which may accrue from the study of Geometry as an exercise 
in reasoning. 

While, then, in the following treatise, I have, for the most part^ Col 
owed the arrangement of Legendre, I have simed \a ^^^\»ft ^^tcvcstoSoA. 
firoAs eomewbtLt more of the logical cietbod o£ l.TxeM. Wiw^ ^iia» xssa.^^ 
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some changes in arrangement. Several of Legendre^s propositions have 
been degraded to the rank of corollaries, while some of his corollaries 

. scholiums have been elevated to the dignity of primary propositions. 
<iis lemmas have been proscribed entirely, and most of his scholiumys 
'»ave received the more appropriate title of corollary. The quadi-ature 
b the circle is developed in an order somewhat different from any thing 
[ have elsewhere seen. The propositions are all enunciated in general 
terms, with the utmost brevity which is consistent with clearness ; and, 
in order to remind the student to conclude his recitation with the enun- 
ciation of the proposition, the leading words are repeated at the close of 
each demonstration. As the time given to mathematics in our colleges 
is limited, and a variety of subjects demand attention, no attempt has 
been made to render this a complete record of all the known propositions 
of Geometry. On the contrary, nearly every thing has been excluded 
which is not essentia] to the students progress through the subsequent 
parts of his mathematical course. 

Considerable attention has been given to the construction of the dia 
grams. I have aimed to reduce them all to nearly uniform dimensions, 
and to make them tolerable approximations to the objects they were de- 
signed to represent. I have made free use of dotted lines. Generally, 
the black lines are used to represent those parts of a figure which are 
directly invdved in the statement of the proposition ; while the dotted 
lines exhibit the parts which are added for the purposes of demonstration. 
In Solid Geometry the dotted lines commonly denote the parts which 
would be concealed by an opaque solid ; while in a few cases, for pecul- 
iar reasons, both of these rules have been departed from. Throughout 
Solid Geometry the figures have generally been shaded, which addition, 
it is hoped, wiU obviate some of the difficulties of which students frequent- 
ly complain. 

The short treatise on the Conic Sections appended to this volume is 
designed particularly for those who have not time or inclination for the 
study of Analytical Geometry. Some acquaintance with the properties 
of the Ellipse and Parabola is indispensable as a preparation for the 
study of Mechanics and Astronomy. Those who pursue the study of 
Analytical Geometry can omit this treatise on the Conic Sections if it 
should be thought desirable. It is believed, however, that some knowl* 
edge of the properties of these curves, derived fi-om geometrical meth- 
ods, forms an excellent preparation for the Algebraical and more general 
pivce8809 ofAnalftical Geometry. 
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ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. 



BOOK I. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 
Definitions, 



1. Geometry is that branch of Mathematics which treatv 
of the properties of extension and figure. 

Extension has three dimensions, lengtii, breadth, and thick 
ness. 

2. A line is that which has length, without breadth oi 
thickness. 

The extremities of a line are called points. A point, there- 
fore, has position, but not mamitude. 

3. A straight line is the shortest path from one point to 
another. 

4. Every line which is neither a straight line, nor compo- 
sed of straight lines, is a curved line. 

E 
Thus, AB is a straight line, ACDB is a ^^ -^v. 

broken line, or one composed of straight ^ A^- --^B 

lines, and AEB is a curved line. \~ 7 

C D 

5. A surface is that which has length and breadth, without 
thickness. 

6. A plane is a surface in which any two points being ta- 
ken, the straight line which joins them lies wholly in that sur- 
face. 

7. Every surface which is neither a plane, nor composed 
of plane surfaces, is a curved surface. 

8. A solid is that which has length, breadth, and thick- 
ness, and therefore combines the three dimensions of exten- 
sion. 

9. When two straight lines meel loge>Jtvet, ^^v« vsvOccDavr 
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tion, or opening, is called an angk. The point of meeting 
is called the vertex^ and the lines are called the sides of the 
angle. 

If there is only one angle at a point, it may 
be denoted by a letter placed at tne vertex, as 
the angle at A. 

But if several angles are at one point, any one of them is 
expressed by three letters, of which the middle one is the let- 
ter at the vertex. 

Bi 

Thus, the anele which is contained by the / ^E 

straight lines fiC, CD, is called the angle 
BCD, or DCB. 

c^ Ty 

Angles, like other quantities, may be added, subtracted, 
multiplied, or divided. Thus, the angle BCD is the sum of 
the two angles BCE, ECD ; and the angle ECD is the differ- 
ence between the two angles BCD, BCE. 

10. When a straight Ime, meeting another straight line, 
makes the adjacent angles equal to one another, 
each of them is called a right angle, and the 
straight line which meets the other is called a 
perpendicular to it. _ 

11. An acute angle is one which is less than a 
right angle. 




An obtuse angle is one which is greater 
than a right angle. 

12. Parallel straight lines are such as are — 
in the same plane, and which, being produced 

ever so far both ways, do not meet. 

13. A plane figure is a plane terhiinated on all sides by 
lines either straight or curved. 

If the lines are straight, the space they in- 
close is called a rectilineal figure, or polygon, 
and the lines themselves, taken together, form 
the perimeter of the polygon. 

14. The polygon of three sides is the simplest of all, and is 
called a triangle ; that of four sides is called a quadrilateral : 
that of five, k pentagon ; that of six,* a hexagon, &c.. 
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15. An equilateral triangle is one which has its 
tliree sides equal. 



/\ 



1 

A 



An isosceles triangle is that which has only two 
sides equal. 



A scalene triangle is one which has three un- 
equal sides. 

16. A right-angled triangle is one which has 
a right angle. The side opposite the right an- 
gle is called the hypothenuse. 

An obtuse-angled triangle is one which has an obtuse an- 
gle. An acute-angled triangle is one which has three acute 
angles. 




17. Of quadrilaterals, a square is that which has 
all its sides equal, and its angles right angles. 

« 

A rectangle is that which has all its angles right ^ 
angles, but all its sides are not necessarily equal. 



A rhombus is that which has all its sides 
equal, but its angles are not right angles. 



A parallelogram is that which has its op- 
posite sides parallel. 




A trapezoid is that which has only two sides 
parallel. 




18. The diagonal of a 'figure is a line B 
which joins the vertices of two angles not 
adjacent to each other. 

Thus, AC, AD, AE are diagonals. 

19. An equilateral polygon is one which has all its sides 
equal. An equiangular polygon is one which has all its an- 
gles equal. 

20. Two polygons are mutually equilateral when they 
have all the sides of the one equal to the correspondin.^ s^vda^ 
of the other, each to each, and arranged m \5[i^ ^^\wfe Ci\^^^. 

Two polygons are mutually equiangular v^V^w ^^^ V^-^^ 
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all the angles of the one equal to the corresponding anglet 
of the other, each to each, and arranged in the same order. 

In both cases, the equal sides, or the equal angles, are csdl- 
ed homologous sides or angles. 

21. An axiom Is a self-evident truth. 

22. A theorem is a truth which becomes evident oy a train 
of reasoning called a demonstration. 

A direct demonstration proceeds from the premises by a 
regular deduction. 

An indirect demonstration shows that any supposition con- 
trary to the truth advanced, necessarily leads to an absurd- 
ity. 

23. A problem is a question proposed which requires a so^ 
lution, 

24. A postulate requires us to admit the possibility of an 
operation. 

25. A proposition is a general term for either a theorem, 
or a problem. 

One proposition is the converse of another, when the con- 
clusion of tne first is made the supposition in the second. 

26. A corollary is an obvious consequence, resulting from 
one or more propositions. 

27. A scholium is a remark appended to a proposition. 

28. An hypothesis is a supposition made either in the enun- 
ciation of a proposition, or in the course of a demonstration. 



Axioms. 

1. Things which are ^ual to the same thing are equal to 
each other. 

2. If equals are added to equals, the wholes kx^ equal. 

3. If equals are taken from equals, the remainders are 
equal. -- 

4. If equals are added to unequals, the wholes are unequal. 

5. If equals are taken from unequals, the. remainders are 
unequal. * 

6. Things which are doubles pf the same thing are equal to 
each other. 

7. Things which are halves of the same thing are equal to 
each other. 

8. Magnitudes which coincide with each other, that is, 
which exactly fill the same space, are equal. 

9. The whole is greater than any of its parts. 

10. The whole is equal to the sum of all its parts. 

11. From one point to another only one' straight lii/e can 
Iw dra wn. 
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12. Two straight lines, whi'ch intersect one another, can 
not both be parallel to the same straight line. 

Explanation of Signs. 

For the sake of brevity, it is convenient to employ, to some 
extent, the signs of Algebra in Geometry. Those chiefly em 
ployed are the following : 

The sign = denotes that the quantities between which it 
stands are equal ; thus, the expression A=B signifies that A 
is equal to B. 

The sign + is called plus, and indicates addition ; thus 
A+B represents the sum of the quantities A and B. 

The sign — is called mint^x, and indicates subtraction ; thus, 
A — B represents what remains after subtracting B from A. 

The sign X indicates multiplication ; thus, AxB denotes 
the product of A by B. Instead of the sign X, a point is 
sometimes employed ; thus, A . B is the same as A X B. The 
same product is also sometimes represented without any in- 
termediate sign, by AB ; but this expression should not be 
employed when there is any danger of confounding it with 
the line AB. 

A parenthesis ( ) indicates that several quantities are to 

be subjected to the same operation ; thus, the expression 

Ax(B+C — D) represents the product of A by the quantity 

B-hC— D. 

A . 
The expression ^ indicates the quotient arising from divi 

B 

ding A by B. 

A number placed before a line or a quantity is to be re 
garded as a multiplier of that line or quantity ; thus, SAB de 
notes that the line AB is taken three times ; ^A denotes the 
half of A. 

The square of the line AB is denoted by AB' ; its cube by 
AB». 

The sign ^ indicates a root to be extracted ; thus, ^2 de- 
notes the square root of 2 ; y/A X B denotes the square root 
of the projiuct of A and B. 

N.B. — The first six books treat only of plane figures^ or fig' 
ures drawn on a plane surface. 
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PROPOSITION I. THEOREM. 



All 7 ight angles are equal to each other ^ 



D 



;K 



H 



C 



BE 



G 



E 



Lo; the straight line CD 
be perpendicular to AB, and 
GH to EF ; then, by defini- 
tion 10, each of the angles 
ACD, BCD, EGH,FGH, will -_ 
be a right angle ; and it is to 
be proved that the angle ACD is equal to the angle EGH. 

Take the four straight lines AC, CB, EG, GF, all equal to 
each other ; then will the line AB be equal to the line EF 
(Axiom 2). Let the line EF be applied to the line AB, 
so that the point E may be on A, and the point F on B ; 
then will the Imes EF, AB Coincide throughout ; for other- 
wise two different straight lines might be drawn frbmNone 
point to another, which is impossible (Axiom 11). More- 
over, since the line EG is equal to the line AC, the point G 
will fall on the point C ; and the line EG, coinciding with 
AC, the line GH will coincide with CD. For, if it could 
have any other position, as CK, then, because the angle EGH 
is equal to FGH (Def. 10), the angle ACK must be equal to 
BCK, and therefore the angle ACD is less than BCK. But 
BCK is less than BCD (Axiom 9) ; much more, then, is ACD 
less thaa BCD, which is impossible, because the angle ACD 
is equal to the angle BCD (Def. 10) ; therefore, GH cg.p"not 
but coincide w:ith CD, and the angle. EGH coiA<5ides: with 
the angle ACD, and is equal to it (Axiom 8). I'herefore, aP 
rig^ht angles are equal to each other. 



PROPOSITION II. THEOREM- 



The angles which one straight line makes w^th anotfiey; ypo'^ 
one side of it, are either two right angles, or are^ together eqiui 
to two right angles. 

Let the straight line AB make with CD, 
upon one side of it, the angles ABC, ABD ; 
these are either two right angles, or are to- 
gether equal to two right angles. 

For if the angle ABC is equal to ABD, - — 
each of them is a right angle (Def. 10^ ; but. ^ 



B 
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if not, suppose the line BE to be drawn from 
the point B, perpendicular to CD ; then will 
each of the angles CBE, DBE be a right 
angle. Now the angle CBA is equal to the 
sum of the two angles CBE, EBA. To 
each of these equals add the angle ABD; C B D 

then the sum of the two angles CBA, ABD will be equal to 
the sum of the three angles CBE, EBA, ABD (Axiom 2). 
Again, the angle DBE is equal to the sum of the two angles 
DBA, ABE. Add to each of these equals the angle EBC; 
then will the sum of the two angles DBE, EBC be equal to 
the sum of the three angles DBA, ABE, EBC. Now things 
that are equal to the same thing are equal to each other 
(Axiom 1) ; therefore, the sum of the angles CBA, ABD is 
equal to the sum of the angles CBE, EBD. But CBB, EBD 
are two right angles ; therefore ABC, ABD are together 
equal to two right angles. Therefore, the angles which one 
straight line, &c. 

Corollary 1. If one of the angles ABC, ABD is a right 
angle, the other is also a right angle. 

Cor. 2. If the line DE is perpendicular to D 

AB, conversely, AB will be perpendicular to 
DE. 

For, because DE is perpendicular to AB, 
the angle DCA must be equal to its adjacent 
angle DCB (Def 10), and each of them must E 

be a right angle. But since ACD is a right angle, its adja- 
cent angle, ACE, must also be a right angle (Cor. 1). Hence 
the angle ACE is equal to the angle ACD (Prop. I.), and AB 
is perpendicular to DE. 

Cor. 3. The sum of all the angles BAC, T^i 

CAD, DAE, EAF, formed on the same / /B 

side of the line BF, is equal to two right c. 
angles; for their sum is equal to that of 
the two adjacent angles BAD, DAF. 



PROPOSITION III. THEOREM (Converse of Prop, II.). 

If, at a point in a straight line, two other straight lines, upon 
ike opposite sides of it, make the adjacent angles together equal 
to two right angles, these two straight lines are in one and the 
same straight line. 

At the point B, in the straight line AB, let the two straight 
linos BC, BD, upon the opposite sides of AS, tx^^V.^ ^5wb ^^^u^^jv.- 
ceut angles, ABC, ABD, together equa\ \.o Vwo yv^5>X ^xv^^s*' 
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then will BD be in the same straight line 
with CB. 

For, if BD is not in the same straight 
line with CB, let BE be in the same / e 

straight line with it; then, because the L Tl. 

straight line CBE is met by the straight C B D 

line AB, the angles ABC, ABE are together equal to two 
right angles (Prop. IL). But, by hypothesis, the angles ABC, 
ABD are together equal to two right angles ; therefore, the 
sum of the angles ABC, ABE is equal to the sum of the an- 
gles ABC, ABD. Take away the common angle ABC, and 
the remaining angle ABE, is equal (Axiom 3) to the remain- 
ing angle ABD, the less to the greater, which is impossible. 
Hence BE is not in the same straight line with BC ; and in 
like manner, it may be proved that no other can be in the same 
straight line with it but BD. Therefore, if at a point, &c. 



PROPOSITION IV. THEOREM. 

Two straight lines, which have two points commony coincide 
with each other throughout their whole extent, and form hut one 
and the same straight line. 

Let there be two straight lines, having 
the points A and B in common ; these 
lines will coincide throughout their whole 
extent. 

It is plain that the two lines must co- ^ — = 
incide between A and B, for otherwise 




there would be two straight lines between A and B, which 
is impossible (Axiom 11). Suppose, however, that, on being 
produced, these lines begin to diverge at the point C, one 
taking the direction CD, and the other CE. From the point 
C draw the line CF at right angles with AC ; then, since 
ACD is a straight line, the angle FCD is a right angle (Prop. 
XL, Cor. 1) ; and since ACE is a straight line, the angle FCE 
is also a right angle ; therefore (Prop. L), the angle FCE 
is equal to the angle FCD, the less to the greater, which u 
absurd. Therefore, two straight lines which have, &c. 



PROPOSITION V. THEOREM. 



If two straight lines cut one another, the vertical or qpposth^ 
angles are equal. 

I at the two straight lines, AB, CD^ cut one another in the 
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point E ; then will the angle AEC be equal 
to the angle BED, and the angle AED to 
the angle CEB. 

For the angles AEC, AED, which the A 
straight line AE makes with the straight 
Une CD, are together equal to two right 
angles (Prop. II.) ; and the angles AED, DEB, which the 
straight line DE makes with the straight line AB, are also 
together equal to two right angles ; therefore, the sum of the 
two angles AEC, AED is equal to the sum of the two angles 
AED, DEB. Take away the common angle AED, and the 
remaining angle, AEC, is equal to the remaining single DEB 
(Axiom 3). in the same manner, it may be proved that the 
angle AED is equal to the angle CEB. Therefore, if two 
straight lines, &c. 

Cor.'l. Hence, if two straight lines cut one another, the 
four angles formed at the point of intersection, are together 
equal to four right angles. 

Cor. 2. Hence, all the angles made by any number of 
straight lines meeting in one point* are together equal to four 
right angles. 



PROPOSITION VI. THEOREM. 

If two triangles have two sides, and the included angle of the 
one, equal to two sides and the included angle of the other, each 
to each, the two triangles will be equal, their third sides will be 
equal, and their other angles will be equal, each to each. 

Let ABC, DEF be two triangles, 
having the side AB equal to DE, 
and AC to DF, and also the angle 
A equal to the angle D ; then will 
the triangle ABC be equal to the 
triangle DEF. 

For, if the triangle ABC is ap- » ^^ 

plied to the triangle DEF, so that the point A may be on D, 
and the straight line AB upon DE, the point B will coincide 
with the point E, because AB is equal to DE ; and AB, coin- 
ciding with DE, AC will coincide with DF, because the an- 
gle A is equal to the angle D. Hence, also, the point C will 
coincide with the point F, because AC is equal to DF. But 
the point B coincides with the point E ; therefore the base 
BC will coincide with the base EF (Axiom 11), and will be 
equal to it. Hence, also, the whole triangle AjBG mi'^ ^^xsl- 
dde with the whole triangle DEF, and vi\!\>o^ eiQjQsSi\s>*^ 

B 
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and the remaining angles of the one, will coincide with the 
remaining angles of the other, and be equal to them, viz. : the 
angle ABC to the angle DEF, and the angle ACB to the an- 
gle DFE. Therefore, if two triangles, <fec. 



PROPOSITION VII. THEOREM. 

If two triangles have two angles, and the included side of the 
one, equal to two angles and the included side of the other, each 
to each, the two ti'iangles will he equal, the other sides will he 
equal, each to each, and the third angle of the one to the third 
angle of the other. 

Let ABC, DEF be two 
triangles having the angle 
B equal to E, the angle C 
equal to F, and the inclu- 
ded sides BC, EF equal to _ 

each other; then will the B CE 

triangle ABC be equal to the triangle DEF. 

For, if the triangle ABC is applied to the triangle DEF, so 
that the point B may be on E, and the straight line BC upon 
EF, the point C will coincide with the point F, because BC 
is equal to EF. Also, since the angle B is equal to the an- 
gle E, the side BA will take the direction ED, and therefore 
the point A will be found somewhere in the line DE. And, 
because the angle C is equal to the angle F, the line CA will 
take the direction FD, and the point A will be found some- 
where in the line DF ; therefore, the point A, being found at 
the same time in the two straight lines DE, DF, must fall at 
their intersection, D. Hence the two triangles ABC, DEF 
coincide throughout, and are equal to each other; also, the 
two sides AB, AC are equal to the two sides DE, DF, each 
to each, and the angle A to the angle D. Therefore, if two 
triangles, &c. 



^ PROPOSITION VIII. THEOREM. 

Any side of a triangle is less than the sum of the other two 

Let ABC be a triangle ; any one of its 
sides is less than the sum of the other two, 
viz. : the side AB is less than the sum of AC 
and BC ; BC is less than the sum of AB and 
AC ; and AC is less than the sum of AB ^ 
and BC. 
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For the straight line AB is the shortest path between the 
points A and B (Def. 3) ; hence AB is less than the sum of 
AC and BC. For the same reason, B(]) is less than the sum 
of AB and AC ; and AC less than the sum of AB and BC 
Therefore, any two sides, &c. 



PROPOSIT'ON IX. THEOREM. 

If^ from a point withir* a triangle^ two straight lines are 
drawn to the extremities of either side^ their sum will be less 
han the sum of the other two sides of the triangle. 

Let the two straight lines BD, CD be 
^ drawn from D, a point within the triangle 
ABC, to the extremities of the side BC; 
then will the sum of BD and DC be less 
than the sum of BA, AC, the other two 
sides of the triangle. 

Produce BD until it meets the side AC B C 

in £ ; and, because one side of a triangle is less than the sum 
of the other two (Prop. VIII.), the side CD of the triangle 
CDE is less than the sum of CE and ED. To each of these 
add DB ; then will the sum of CD and BD be less than the 
sum of CE and EB. Again, because the side BE of the tri- 
angle BAE is less than the sum of BA and AE, if EC be add- 
ed to each, the sum of BE and EC will be less than the sum 
of BA and AC. But it has been proved that the sum of BD 
and DC is less than the sum of BE and EC ; much more, then, 
is the sum of BD and DC less than the sum of BA and AC, 
Therefore, if from a point, &c. 



PROPOSITION X. THEOREM. 

The angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are equal to 
one another. 

Let ABC be an isosceles triangle, of which 
the side AB is equal to AC ; then will the angle 
B be equal to the angle C. 

For, conceive the angle BAC to be bisected 
by the straight line AD ; then, in the two trian- 
gles ABD, ACD, two sides AB, AD, and the in- 
cluded angle in the one, are equal to the two ^ 
sides AC, AD, and the included angle in the other ; there* 
fore (Prop. VI.), the angle B is equal to \\vb «cvi^<^C», ^\«v^- 
(are, the angles at the base, &c. 
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Cor. 1. Hence, also, the line BD is equal to DC, and the 
angle ADB equal to ADC ; consequently, each of these an- 
gles is a right angle (Def. 10). Therefore, the line bisecting 
the vertical angle of an isosceles triangle bisects the base ai 
right angles ; and, conversely, the line bisecting the base of an 
isosceles triangle at right angles bisects also the vertical angle. 

Cor. 2. Every equilateral triangle is also equiangular. 

Scholium. Any side of a triangle may be considered as 
its base^ and the opposite angle as its vertex ; but in an isos 
celes triangle, that side is usually regarded as the base, which 
is not equsu to either of the others. 



PROPOSITION XI. THEOREM {Converse of Prop. X.). 

If two angles of a triangle are equal to one another, the op^ 
posite sides are also equal. 

Let ABC be a triangle having the angle 
ABC equal to the angle ACB; then will the 
side AB be equal to the side AC. 

For if AB is not equal to AC, one of them 
must be greater than the other. Let AB be 
the greater, and from it cut off DB equal to AC 
the less, and join CD. Then, because in the tri- 
angles DBC, ACB, DB is equal to AC, and BC 
is common to both triangles, also, by supposition, the angle 
DBC is equal to the angle ACB ; therefore, the triangle DBC 
is equal to the triangle ACB (Prop. VL), the less to the great- 
er, which is absurd. Hence AB is not unequal to AC, that 
is, it is equal to it. Therefore, if two angles, &c. 

Cor. Hence, every equiangular triangle is also equilateral. 



PROPOSITION XII. THEOREM. 

The greater side of every triangle is opposite to the greater 
angle ; and, conversely, the greater angle, is opposite to the 
greater side. 

Let ABC be a triangle, having the angle ACB 
greater than the angle ABC ; then will the side 
AB be greater than the side AC. 

Draw the straight line CD, making the angle 
BCD equal to B ; then, in the triangle CDB, the 
flide CD must be equal to DB (Prop. XL). Add 
AD to each, then will the sum of AD ^xiA DC ^ 
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be equal to the sum of AD and DB. But AC is less than the 
sum of AD and DC (Prbp. VIII.) ; it is, therefore, less than 
AB. 

Conversely^ if the side AB is greater than the side AC, then 
will the angle ACB be greater tnan the angle ABC. 

For if ACB is not greater than ABC, it must be either 
equal to it, or less. It is not equal, because then the side 
AB would be equal to the side AC (Prop. XL), which is con- 
trary to the supposition. Neither is it less, because then the 
side AB would be less than the side AC, according to the for- 
mer part of this proposition ; hence ACB must be greater 
than ABC. Therefore, the greater side, &c. 



PROPOSITION Xllf. THEOREM. 

If two triangks have two sides of the one equal to two sides 
of the other^ each to each, but the included angles unequal, the 
base of that which has the greater angle^will be greater than 
the base of the other. 

Let ABC, DEF be two trian- 
gleb, having two sides of the one 
equal to two sides of the other, 
viz. : AB equal to DE, and AC to 
DF, but the angle BAG greater 

than the angle EDF ; then will 

the base BC be greater than the ^ ^ 

base EF. 

Of the two sides DE, DF, let DE be the side which is not 

{ greater than the other ; and at the point D, in the straight 
ine DE, make the angle EDG equal to BAC; make DG 
equal to AC or DF, and ioin EG, GF. 

Because, in the triangles ABC, DEG, AB is equal to DE, 
and AC to DG ; also, the angle BAC is equal to the angle 
EDG ; therefore, the base BC is equal to the base EG (Prop. 
VI.). Also, because DG is equal to DF, the angle DFG is 
equal to the angle DGF (Prop. X.). But the angle DGF is 
greater than the angle EGF; therefore the angle DFG is 
greater than EGF ; and much more is the angle EFG greater 
than the angle EGF. Now, in the triangle EFG, because 
the angle EFG is greater than EGF, and because the great- 
er side is opposite the greater angle (Prop. XII.), the side 
EG is greater than the side EF. But EG has. been proved 
equal to BC ; and hence BC is greater than EF. Therefore, 
f two triangles, &c. 
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/ROPt.siTioN XIV. THEOREM (CoTivet se of Prop XIII.)» 

If two triangles have two sides of the one equal tj two sides 
of the other, each to each, but the bases unequal, the angle con' 
tained by the sides of that which has the greater hase^ mill he 
greater than the angle contained by the sides of the other. 

Let ABC, DEF be two trianffles 
having two sides of the one equal to 
two sides of the other, viz. : AB equal 
to DE, and AC to DF, but the base 
BC greater than the base EF; then 
will the angle BAC be greater than 
the angle EDF. 

For if it is not greater, it must be 
either equal to it, or less. But the angle BAC is not equal 
to the angle EDF, because then the base BC would be equal 
to the base EF (Prop. VL), which is contrary to the suppo- 
sition. Neither is it less, because then the base BC would be 
less than the base EF (Prop. XIII.) , which is also contrary 
to the supposition ; therefore, the angle BAC is not less than 
the angle EDF, and it has been proved that it is not equal 
to it ; hence the angle BAC must be greater than the angle 
EDF. Therefore, if two triangles, &c. 




PROPOSITION XV. THEOREM. 



If two triangles have the three sides of the one equal to tfie 
three sides of the other, each to each, the three angles will also 
he equal, each to each, and the triangles themselves will he 
equal 



Let ABC, DEF be two trian- 
gles having the three sides of the 
one equal to the three sides of the 
other, viz. : AB equal to DE, BC 
to EF, and AC to DF ; then will 
the three angles also be equal, 
viz. : the angle A to the angle D, 




CE 




the angle B to the angle E, and the angle C to the angle P. 

For if the angle A is not equal to the angle D, it must be 
either greater or less. It is not greater, because then tie 
base BC would be greater than the base EF (Prop. XIII ) 
which is contrary to the hypothesis; neithe". ia it lesa^ be 
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^ause then the base BC would be less than the base EI* 
(Prop. XIII.)^ which is also contrary to the hypothesis. 
Therefore, the angle A must be equal to the angle D. In 
the same manner, it may be proved that the angle B is equal 
to the angle £, and the angle C to the angle F ; hence the 
two triangles are equal. Therefore, if two triangles, &c. 

Scholium. In equal triangles, the equal angles are oppo 
site to the equal sides ; thus, the equal angles A and D are 
opposite to the equal sides BC, EF. 



-E 



PROPOSITION XVI. THEOREM. 

From a point without a straight line, only one perpendicular 
can be drawn to that line. 

Let A be the given point, and DE the ^ 

given straight line ; from the point A only 
one perpendicular can be drawn tp DE. 

For, if possible, let there be drawn two 

perpendiculars AB, AC. Produce the line 
AB to F, making BF equal to AB, and join \ 

CF. Then, in the triangles ABC, FBC, be- - 

cause AB is equal to BF, BC is common to 
both triangles, and the angle ABC is equal to the angle FBC. 
being both right angles (Prop. II., Cor. I); therefore, two 
sides and the included angle of one triangle, are equal to two 
sides and the included angle of the other triangle ; hence the 
angle ACB is equal to the angle FCB (Prop. VL). But, 
since the angle ACB is, by supposition, a right angle, FCB 
must also be a right angle; and the two adjacent angles 
BCA, BCF, being together equal to two right angles, the two 
straight lines AC, CF must form one and the same straight 
line (Prop. III.) ; that is, between the two points A and F, 
two straight lines, ABF, ACF, may be drawn, which is im- 
possible (Axiom 1 1) ; hence AB and AC can not both be per- 
pendicular to DE. Therefore, from a point, &c. 

Cor. From the same point, C, in the j, 

line AB, more than one perpendicular to 
this line can not be drawn. For, if possi- 
ble, let CD and CE be two perpendicu- 
lars ; then, because CD is perpendicular 

to AB, the angle DCA is a right angle ; A. ^ B 

and, because CE is perpendicular to AB, 

the angle EC A is also a right angle. Hence, th^ ^.w^'^ ^^\S 

is equal to the angle ACE (Prop. 1.), tYie \^^^ \.o ^'ei ^^"^^^n 
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which is absurd ; therefore, CD and CE can not both be pe 
pendicular to AB from the same point C. 



PROPOSITION XVII. THEOREM. 

If, from a point without a straight line, a perpendicular be 
drawn to this line, and oblique lines be drawn to differed 
points : 

\st. The perpendicular will be shorter than any oblique line 

2d, Two oblique lines, which meet the proposed line at equa* 
distances from the perpendicular, will be equal. 

Sd. of any two oblique lines, that which is further from the 
perpendicular will be the longer. 

Let D£ be the given straight line, and 
A any point without it. Draw AB per- 
pendicular to DE; draw, also, the ob- 
lique lines AC, AD, AE. Produce the j^^ 
line AB to F, making BF equal to AB, 
ind join CF, DF. 

First, Because, in the triangles ABC, 
FBC, AB is equal to BF, BC is common 
to the two triangles, and the angle ABC is equal to the angle 
FBC, being both right angles (Prop. IL, Cor. 1) ; therefore, 
two sides and the included angle of one triangle, are equal to 
two sides and the included angle of the other triangle ; hence 
the side CF is equal to the side CA (Prop. VI.). But the 
straight line ABF is shorter than the broken line ACF (Prop. 
VIII.) ; hence AB, the half of ABF, is shorter than AC, the 
half of ACF. Therefore, the perpendicular AB is shorter 
than any oblique line, AC. 

Secondly. Let AC and AE be two oblique lines which 
meet the line DE at equal distances from the perpendicular ; 
they will be equal to each other. For, in the triangles ABC, 
ABE, BC is equal to BE, AB is common to the two triangles, 
and the angle ABC is equal to the angle ABE, being both 
right angles (Prop. I.) ; therefore, two sides and the included 
angle of one triangle are equal to two sides and the included 
angle of the other ; hence the side AC is equal to the side 
AE (Prop. VI.). Wherefore, two oblique lines, equally dis- 
tant from the perpendicular, are equal. 

Thirdly. Let AC, AD be two oblique lines, of which AD 
is further from the perpendicular than AC ; then will AD be 
longer than AC. For it has already been proved that AC is 
equal to CF ; and in the same manner it may be proved that 
AD is equal to DF. Now, by Prop. IX., the sum of the two 
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lines AC, CF is less than ;he sum of the two lines AD, DF. 
Therefore, AC, the half of ACF, is less than AD, the half of 
ADF ; hence the oblique line which is furthest from the per- 
pendicular is the longest. Therefore, if from a point, &c. 

Cor. 1. The perpendicular measures the shortest distance 
of a point from a line, because it is shorter than any oblique 
line. 

Cor. 2. It is impossible to draw three equal straight linen 
from the same point to a given straight line. 



PROPOSITION XVIII. THEOREM. 

If through the middle point of a straight line a perpendiC' 
ular is drawn to this line : 

\st. Each point in the perpendicular is equally distant from 
the two extremities of the line. 

2d. Any point out of the perpendicular is unequally dis 
tantfrom those extremities. 

Let the straight line EF be drawn perpen- 
licular to AB through its middle point, C. 

First. Every point of EF is equally dis- 
tant from the extremities of the line AB ; for, 
since AC is equal to CB, the two oblique 
lines AD, DB are equally distant from the xi 
perpendicular, and are, therefore, equal (Prop. 
X VII.). So, also, the two oblique lines AE, 
EB are equal, and the oblique lines AF, FB 
are equal ; therefore, every point of the per- 
pendicular is equally distant from the extremities A and B. 

Secondly^ Let I be any point out of the perpendicular. 
Draw the straight lines lA, IB ; one of these lines must cut 
the perpendicular in some point, as D. Join DB ; then, by 
the first case, AD is equal to DB. To each of these equals 
add ID, then will lA be equal to the sum of ID and DB. 
Now, in the triangle IDB, IB is less than the sum of ID and 
DB (Prop. VIII.) ; it is, therefore, less than lA ; hence, every 
point out of the perpendicular is unequally distant from the 
extremities A and B. Therefore, if through the middle 
point, &c. 

Cor. If a straight line have two points, each of which is 
equally distant from the extremities of a second line, it will 
be perpendicular to the second Ime at its middle ^oint* 

B 
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PROPOSITION XIX. THEOREM. 

If ttoo right-angled triangles have the hypothenuse and € 
side of the one^equal to the hypothenuse and a side of the other 
each to each^ the triangles are equal. 

Let ABC, DEF be two 

right-angled triangles, having 
the hypothenuse AC and the 
side AB of the one, equal to 
the hypothenuse DF and side 
DE of the other; then will 
the side BC be equal to EF, and the triangle ABC to the tri- 
angle DEF. 

For if BC is not equal to EF, one of them must be greater 
than the other. Let BC be the greater, and from it cut off 
B6 equal to EF the less, and join AG. Then, in the triangles 
ABG, DEF, because AB is equal to DE, BG is equal to EF, 
ana the angle B equal to the angle E, both of them being 
right angles, the two triangles are equal (Prop. VL), and AG 
is equal to DF. But, by hypothesis, AC is equal to DF, and 
therefore AG is equal to AC. Now the oblique line AC, be 
ing further from the perpendicular than AG, is the longei 
(Prop. XVII.), and it has been proved to be equal, which if 
impossible. Hence BC is not unequal to EF, that is, it is equal 
to it ; and the triangle ABC is equal to the triancle IXEF 
(Prop. XV.). Therefore, if two right-angled triangles, &c. 



PROPOSITION XX. THEOREM. 

Two straight lines perpendicular to a third line^ are par^ 
uileL 



A 
B 




Let the two straight lines 
AC, BD be both perpendicu- 
lar to AB ; then is AC par- 
allel to BD. 

For if these lines are not 
parallel, being produced, they 
must meet on one side or the other of AB. Let them be pro- 
duced, and meet in O ; then there will be two perpendicu- 
lars, OA, OB, let fall from the same point, on the same 
straight line, which is impossible (Prop. XVL). Thereforei 
two straight Vmes, &c. 
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PROPOSITION XXI. THEOREM. 

If a straight line^ meeting two other straight lines^ makes tlie 
interior angles on the same side^together equal to two right an^ 
gles, the two lines are parallel. 

Let the straight Ime AB, which a E C 

meets the two straight lines AC, BD, 
make the interior angles on the same 
side, BAG, ABD, together equal to two 
right angles; then is AC parallel to 
BD. 

From G, the middle point of the line a* a » 

AB, draw EGF perpendicular to AC ; it will also be perpen- 
dicular to BD. For the sum of the angles ABD and ABF is 
equal to two right angles (Prop. II.) ; and by hypothesis the 
sum of the angles ABD and BAC is equal to two right an- 
gles. Therefore, the sum of ABD and ABF is equal to the 
sum of ABD and BAC. Take away the common angle 
ABD, and the remainder, ABF, is equal to BAC ; that is 
GBF is equal to GAE. 

Again, the angle BGF is equal to the angle AGE (Prop. 
V.) ; and, by construction, BG is equal to GA ; hence the tri- 
angles BGF, AGE have two angles and the included side of 
the one, equal to two angles and the included side of the oth- 
er ; they are, therefore, equal (Prop. VII.) ; and the angle 
BFG is equal to the angle AEG. But AEG is, by construc- 
tion, a right angle, whence BFG is also a right angle ; that 
is, the two straight lines EC, FD are perpendicular to the 
same straight line, and are consequently parallel (Prop. 
XX.). Therefore, if a straight line, &c. 

Scholium. When a straight line 
intersects two parallel lines, the in- 
terior angles on the same side^ are 
those which lie within the parallels, 
und on the same side of the secant 
line, as AGH, GHC ; also, BGH, 
GHD. 

Alternate angles lie within the 
parallels, on different sides of the 
secant line, and are not adjacent to each other, as AGH 
GHD ; also, BGH, GHC. 

Either angle without the parallels being called an exteriof 
angle, the interior and opposite angle on tVve ^^.\w^ i\^^^\NK^ 
within the parallels, on the same side of \V\e ^eie.^xv\. Xvftfc^^^^ 
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not adjacent ^ thus, GHD is an interior angle opposite to thu 
exterior angje EGB ; so, also, with the angles CH6, AGE. 



PROPOSITION XXII. THEOREM. 

If a straight line, intersecting two other straight lines^ makes 
the alternate angles equal to each other, or makes an exterior 
<ngle equal to the interior and opposite upon the same side of 
(he secant line, these two lines are parallel. 

Let the straight line EF, which 
mtersects the two straight lines AB, 
CD, make the alternate angles AGH, 
GHD equal to each other ; then AB -^* 
is parallel to CD. For, to each of 
the equal angles AGH, GHD, add (j. 
the angle HGB; then the sum of 
AGH and HGB will be equal to the 
sum of GHD and HGB. But AGH 
and HGB are equal to two right angles (Prop. II.) ; there- 
fore, GHD and HGB are equal to two right angles ; and 
hence AB is parallel to CD (Prop. XXL). 

Again, if the exterior angle EGB is equal to the interior 
and opposite angle GHD, then is AB parallel to CD. For, 
the angle AGH is equal to the angle EGB (Prop. V.) ; and, 
by supposition, EGB is equal to GHD ; therefore the angle 
AGH is equal to the angle GHD, and they are alternate an- 
gles ; hence, by the first part of the proposition, AB is par- 
allel to CD. Therefore, if a straight line, &c. 




PEOPOSITION XXIII. THEOREM. 

{Converse of Propositions XXL and XXIL) 

If a straight line intersect two parallel lines, it makes the 
alternate angles equal to each other ; also, any exterior angle 
equal to the interior and opposite on the same side ; and the 
two interior angles on the same side together equal to two right 
angles. 

Let the straight line EP intersect 
the two parallel lines AB, CD ; the 
alternate angles AGH, GHD are 
equal to each other ; the exterior an- 
gle EGB is equal to the interior and 
opposite an^le on the same side, 
GHD ; and the two interior angles on 
the same side, fiGH, GHD, are to- 
qelher eauQl to two right angle* 
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For if AGH is not equal to GHD, through G draw the 
line KL, making the angle KGH equal to GHD ; then KL 
must be parallel to CD (Prop. XXIL). But, by supposition, 
AB is parallel to CD ; therefore, through the same point, G, 
two straight lines have been drawn parallel to CD, which is 
impossible (Axiom 12). Therefore, the angles AGH, GHD 
are not unequal, that is, they are equal to each other. Now 
the angle AGH is equal to EGB (Prop. V.), and AGH has 
been proved equal to GHD ; therefore, EGB is also equa to 
GHD. Add to each of these equals the angle BGH ; then 
will the sum of EGB, BGH be equal to the sum of BGH, 
GHD. But EGB, BGH are equal to two right angles (Prop, 
n.) ; therefore, also, BGH. GHD are equal to two right an 
gles. Therefore, if a straight line, &c 

Cor. 1. If a straight line is perpendicular to one of two 
parallel lines, it is also perpendicular to the other. 

Cor. 2. If two lines, KL and CD, make with EP the two 
angles KGH, GHC together less than two right angles, then 
will KL and CD meet, if sufficiently produced. 

For if they do not meet, they are parallel (Def. 12). But 
they are not parallel ; for then the angles KGH, GHC would 
be equal to two right angles. 



PROPOSITION XXIV. THEOREM. 

Straight lines which areparaUel to the same Une^are parol 
lei to each other. 

Let the straight lines AB, CD be 
each of them parallel to the line EP ; % 
then will AB be parallel to CD. 

For, draw any straight line, as C 
PQR,. perpendicular to EP. Then, 



Q 



since AB is parallel to EF, PR, which -^ jp "^ 

is perpendicular to EF, will also be - 

perpendicular to AB (Prop. XXIIL, Cor. 1) ; and since CD 
is parallel to EF, PR will also be perpendicular to CD. 
Hence, AB and CD are both perpendicular to the sjfme 
straight line, and are consequently parallel (Prop. XX.). 
Therefore, straight lines which are parallel, &c. 



PROPOSITION XXV. THEOREM. 

Two parallel straight lines are every where equally distant 
from each other. 

Let AB, CD be two parallel stra\g\\\ Y\oft%. "^xovsw ^s3k>i 
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points, E and F, in one of them, 
draw the lines EG, FH perpendic- c 
ular to AB ; they will also be per- 
pendicular to CI) (Prop. XXIIL, 
Cor. 1). Join EH ; then, because ^ -^ 
EG and FH are perpendicular to the same straight line AB 
they are parallel (Prop. XX.) ; therefore, the alternate an- 
gles, EHF, HEG, which they make with HE are equal 
(Prop. XXIIL). Again, because AB is parallel to CD, the 
alternate angles GHE, HEF are also equal. Therefore, the 
triangles HEF, EHG have two angles of the one euual to 
two angles of the other, each to each, and the side Ell inclu- 
ded between the equal angles, common ; hence the triangles 
are equal (Prop. VII.) ; and the line EG, which mea&ores the 
distance of the parallels at the point E, is equal t^ the line 
FH, which measures the distance of the same parallels at the 
point F. Therefore, two parallel straight lines, &c. 



PROPOSITION XXVI. THEOREM. 

T\do angles are equaUwhen their sides are parallel^ each to 
eachf and are similarly situated. 

Let BAC, DEF be two angles, having 
•he side BA parallel to DE, and AC to 
EF; the two angles are equal to each 
other. 

Produce DE, if necessary, until it meets 
AC in G. Then, because EF is parallel 
to GC, the angle DEF is equal to DGC 
(Prop. XXIIL) ; and because DG is par- 
allel to AB, the angle DGC is equal to BAC ; hence the an- 
gle DEF is equal to the angle BAC (Axiom 1). Therefore, 
two angles, &c. 

Scholium. This proposition is restricted to the case in 
which the sides which contain the angles are similarly situ- 
ated ; because, if we produce FE to H, the angle DEH has 
its sides parallel to those of the angle BAC ; but the two an- 
gles are not equal. 



PROPOSITION XXVII. THEOREM. 

If one side of a triangle is produced, the exterior angle u 

ral ta the sum of the two interior and opposite angles ; and 
three interior angles of every triangle are equal to two 
rig-ht angles. 

Y Let ABC be any plane triangle, and \e\ \\ve^ «vd«^ ^6S^ >a% 
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produced lO D ; then will the ex- 
terior angle ACD be equal to the 
sum of the two interior and oppo- 
site angles A and B ; and the sum 
of the three angles ABC, BCA, 
CAB is equal to two right angles. ® C 33 

For, conceive CE to be drawn parallel to the side AB of 
the triangle ; then, because AB is parallel to CE, and AC 
meets them, the alternate angles BACJ, ACE are equal (Prop. 
XXIIL). Again, because AB is parallel to CE, and BD 
meets them, the exterior angle ECb is equal to the interior 
and opposite angle ABC. But the angle ACE was proved 
equal to BAC ; therefore the whole exterior' angle ACD is 
equal to the two interior and opposite angles CAB, ABC 
(Axiom 2). To each of these equals add the angle ACB ; 
then will the sum of the two angles ACD, ACB be equal to 
the sum of the three angles ABC, BCA, CAB. But the an- 

gles ACD, ACB are equal to two right angles (Prop. II.) ; 
ence^ also, the angles ABC, BCA, CAB are together equal 
to two right angles. Therefore, if one side of a triangle, &c. 

Cor. I. If the sum of two angles of a triangle is given, the 
third may be found by subtracting this sum from two right 
angles. 

Cor. 2. If two angles of one triangle are equal to two an- 
gles of another triangle, the third angles are equal, and the 
triangles are mutually equiangular. 

Cor. 3. A triangle can have but one right angle ; for if 
there were two, the third angle would be nothing. Still less 
can a triangle have more than one obtuse angle. 

Cor. 4. Li a right-angled triangle, the sum of the two acute 
angles is equal to one right angle. 

Cor. 5. In an equilateral triangle, each of the angles is one 
third of two right angles, or two thirds of one right angle. 



PROPOSITION XXVIII. THEOREM. 

The sum of all the interior angles of a polygon^ is equal to 
twice as many right angles^ wanting four^ as the figure has 
sides. 

Let ABCDE be any polygon ; then the sum of all its inte- 
rior angles A, B, C, D, E is equal to twice as many right an- 
gles, wanting four, as the figure has sides ^see next page). 

For, from any point, F, within it, draw lines FA, FB, FC, 
&c , to all the angles. The polygon is tUvsa dvrA^i. \xi\» '^^ 
mfoiy iiiwgles as it has sides. "Now tVv^ «vyav o1 ^^ ^^ect^^ 
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angles of each of these triangles, is equal 
to tw# right angles (Prop. XXVII.) ; 
therefore the sum of the angles of all the 
triangles, is equal to twice as many right ^' 
angles as the polygon has sides. But 
the same angles are equal to the angles 
of the polygon, together with the angles 
at the point F, that is, together with four 
right angles (Prop. V., Cor. 2). Therefore the angles of the 
polygon are equal to twice as many right angles as the fig- 
ure has sides, wanting four right angles. 

Cor. 1. The sum of the angles of a quadrilateral is four 
right angles ; of a pentagon, six right angles ; of a hexagon, 
eight, &c. 

Cor, 2. All the exterior angles of a polygon are togethet 
equal to four right angles. Because every interior angle, ABC, 
together with its adjacent exterior an- 
gle, ABD, is equal to two right angles 
(Prop. II.) ; therefore the sum of all the 
interior and exterior angles, is equal to 
twice as many right angles as the poly* 
gon has sides ; that is, they are equal to 
all the interior angles of the polygon, 
together with four right angles. Hence 5" 
the sum of the exterior angles must be 
equal to four right angles (Axiom 3). 





PROPOSITION XXIX. THEOREM. 

The opposite sides and angles of a parallelogram are equal 
to each other. 

Let ABDC be a parallelogram ; then will 
its opposite sides and angles be equal to 
each other. 

Draw the diagonal BC ; then, because AB 
is parallel to CjD, and BC meets them, the C D 

alternate angles ABC, BCD are equal to each other (Prop. 
XXIII.). Also, because AC is parallel to BD, and BC meets 
them, the alternate angles BCA, CBD are equal to each oth- 
er. Hence the two triangles ABC, BCD have two angles, 
ABC, BCA of the one, equal to two angles, BCD, CBD, of 
the other, each to each, and the side BC included between 
these equal angles, common to the two triangles ; therefore 
their other sides are equal, each to each, and the third angle 
of the one to the third angle of the olViei lyio^.N'W^^NYi. 
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the side AB to the side CD, and AC to BD, and the angle 
BAC equal to the angle BDC. Also, because the angle ABC 
is equal to the angle BOD, and the angle CBD to the angle 
BCA, the whole angle ABD is equal to the whole angle 
ACD. But the angle BAC has been proved equal to the an- 
gle BDC ; therefore the opposite sides and angles of a par- 
allelogram are equal to each other. 

Cor. Two parallels, AB, CD, comprehended between two 
other parallels, AC, BD, are equal ; and the diagonal BC di 
Tides the parallelogram into two equal triangles. 



PROPOSITION XXX. THEOREM {Couverse of Prop. XXIX.). 

If the opposite^ sides of a quadrilateral are equals each to 
eachy the equal sides are parallel^ and- the figure is a paraUelo 
gram. 

Let ABDC be a quadrilateral, having its a 
opposite sides equal to each other, viz. : the 
side AB equal to CD, and AC to BD ; then 
will the equal sides be parallel, and the fig- 
ure will be a parallelogram. ^ 

Draw the diagonal BC; then the triangles ABC, BCD 
have all the sides of the one equal to the corresponding sides 
of the other, each to each; therefore the angle ABC is equal 
to the angle BCD (Prop. XV.), and, consequently, the side 
AB is parallel to CD (Prop. XXII.). For a like reason, AC 
is parallel to BD ; hence the quadrilateral ABDC is a par- 
allelogram. Therefore, if the opposite sides, &c. 



PROPOSITION XXXI. THEOREM. 

If two opposite sides of a quadrilateral are equal andjpar' 
allele the other two sides are equal and parallel^ and the figure 
is a parallelogram. 

Let ABDC be a quadrilateral, having the 
sides AB, CD equal and parallel ; then will 
the sides AC, BD be also equal and parallel, 
and the figure will be a parallelogram. 

Draw the diagonal BC; then, because 
AB is parallel to CD, and BC meets them, the alternate an- 
gles ABC, BCD are equal (Prop. XXIII). Also, because 
AB is equal to CD, and BC is comnvoii \o iVvb V^o \.tvkw^^%. 
ABC, BCD, the two triangles ABC,BCTl>\v^.n^\.^o iv^A^^s^^ 
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the included nngle of the one, equal to two sides and the m« 
eluded angle of the other ; therefore, the side AC is equal 
to BD (Prop. VI.), and the angle ACB to the angle CBD. 
And, because the straight line BC meets the two straight 
lines AC, BD, making the alternate angles BCA, CBD eiqual 
to each other, AC is parallel to BD (rrop. XXII.) ; hence 
the figure ABDC is a parallelogram. Therefore, ii two op- 
posite sides, &c. 



PROPOSITION XXXII. THEOREM. 

The diagonals of every parallelogram bisect each other 

Let ABDC be a parallelogram whose di- ^ 
agonals, AD, BC, intersect each other in E ; 
then will AE be equal to ED, and BE to 
EC. 

Because the alternate angles ABE, ECD 
are equal (Prop. XXIII.), and also the alternate angles EAB, 
EDC, the triangles ABE, DCE have two angles in the one 
equal to two an^es in the other, each to each, and the inclu* 
ded sides AB, CD are also equal; hence the remaining sides 
are equal, viz. : AE to ED, and CE to EB. Therefore, the 
diagonals of every parallelogram, &c. 

Cor. If the side AB is equal to AC, the triangles AEB, 
AEC have all the sides of the one equal to the corresponding 
sides of the other, and are* conseouently equal ; hence the 
angle AEB will equal the angle AEC, and therefore the di 
agonals of a rhombus bisect each other at right angles. 
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BOOK 11. 

RATIO AND PROPORTION. 

On the Relation of Magnitudes to Numbers. 

Thb ratios of magnitudes may be expressed by numbers 
either exactly or approximately ; and in the latter case, the 
approximation can be carried to any required degree of pre- 
cision. 

Thus, let it be proposed to find the numerical mtio of two 
straight lines, AB and CD. 

Prom the greater line AB, cut . E o B 

off a part equal to the less, CD, | | | | | 

as many times as possible ; for 

example, twice, with a remain- ^ ? ? 

der EB. From CD, cut off a ' ' ' 

part equal to the remainder EB as often as possible ; for ex 
ample, once, with a remainder FD. From the first remain- 
der, BE, cut off a part equal to FD as often as possible ; fox 
example, once, with a remainder GB. From the second re- 
mainder, FD, cut off a part equal to the third, GB, as many 
times as possible. Continue this process until a remainder is 
found which is contained an exact number of times in the 
preceding one. This last remainder will be the common 
measure of the proposed lines ; and regarding it as the meas- 
uring unit, we may easily find the values of the preceding 
remainders, and at length those of the proposed lines; whence 
we obtain their ratio in numbers. 

For example, if we find GB is contained exactly twice in 
FD, GB will be the common measure of the two proposed 
lines. Let GB be called unity, then FD will be equal to 2. 
But EB contains FD once, plus GB; therefore, EB=3. CD 
contains EB once, plus FD ; therefore, CD =5. AB contains 
CD twice, plus EB; therefore, AB=13. Consequently, the 
ratio of the two lines AB, CD is that of 18 to 5. 

However far the operation is continued, it is possible that 
we may never find a remainder which va coiiX.'aAXi'fe^ ?jsi ^-lavsi^ 
number of times in the preceding one. \tv «v\.dcv c.'e^a^'9»n^^ ^^ 
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act ratio can not be expressed in numbers ; but, by taking thit 
measuring unit sufficiently small, a ratio may always be 
found, which shall approach as near as we please to the trut 
ratio. 

So, also, in comparing two sur- (fait 
faces, we seek some unit of meas- [_) 
ure which is contained an exact 
number of times in each of them. 
Lot A and B represent two sur- 
faces, and let a square inch be 
the unit of measure. Now, if 
this measuring unit is contained 
15 times in A and 24 times in B, then the ratio of A to B it 
that of IS to 24. And although it maybe difficult to find 
this measuring unit, we may still conceive it to exist ; or, if 
there is no unit which is contained an exact number of timei 
in both surfaces, yet, since the unit may be made as small as 
we please, we may represent their ratio in numbers to any 
degree o^ccuracy required. 

Again, if we wish to find the ratio of two solids, A and B, 
we seek some unit of measure which is contained an exact 
number of times in each of them. If we take a cubic inch 
as the unit of measure, and we find it to be contained 9 times 
in A, and 13 times in B, then the ratio of A to B is the same 
as that of 9 to 13. And even if there is no unit which is 
contained an exact number of times in both solids, still, by 
taking the unit sufficiently small, we may represent their ra< 
tio in numbers to any required degree of precision. 

Hence the ratio of two magnitudes m geometry, ia the 
same as the ratio of two numbers, and thus each magnitude 
has its numerical representative. We therefore conclude 
that ratio in geometry is essentially the same as in arith- 
metic, and we might refer to our treatise on algebra for such 
properties of ratios as we have occasion to employ. How- 
ever, in order to render the present treatise complete in it- 
self, we will here demonstrate the most useful properties. 



D^nitioTia. 

Jhf. 1. Ratio is the relation which one magnitude bears to 
another with respect to quantity. 

Thus, the ratio of a line two inches in length, to another 
six inches in length is denoted by 2 divided by 6, i. c, f or 
\, the number 2 Being the third part of 6. So, also, the ra- 
tio of S feet to 6 feet is expressed b^ | or j. 

A ratio is most conveniently wivttep aa a fraction; HajB. 
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the ratio of A to B is written ^. The two magnitudes com 

pared together are called the terms of the ratio ; the first is 
called the antecedent^ and the second the consequent. 

Def. 2. Proportion is an equality of ratios. 

Thus, if A nas to B the same ratio that C has to D, these 
i'Diu* quantities form a proportion, and we write it 

AC 

B""D' 
oi A : B :: C : D. 

Tne iirst and last terms of a proportion are called the two 
extremes, and the second and third terms the two means. 

Of four proportional quantities, the last is called sl fourth 
proportional to the other three, taken in order. 

Since ^J^, 

B D 

it is obvious that if A is greater than B, C must be greatei 
than D ; if equal, equal ; and if less, less ; that is, if one ante- 
cedent is greater than its consequent, the other antecedent 
must be greater than its consequent ; if equal, equal ; and if 
less, less. 

Def. 3. Three quantities are said to be proportional, when 
the ratio of the first to the second is equal to the ratio of the 
second to the third ; thus, if A, B, and C are in proportion, 
then 

A : B : : B : C. 

In this case the middle term is said to be a mean propor- 
tional between the other two. 

Bef. 4. Two magnitudes are said to be equimultiples ot 
two others, when they contain those others the same number 
of times exactly. Thus, 7A, 7B are equimultiples of A and 
B ; so, also, are mA and mB. 

Def. 5. The ratio of B to A is said to be the reciprocal of 
the ratio of A to B. 

Def. 6. Inversion is when the antecedent is made the con- 
sequent, and the consequent the antecedent. 

Thus, if A : B : • C 2 D ; 

then, inversely, 

B : A . : D : C. 

Def. 7. Alternation is when antecedent is compared with 
antecedent, and consequent with consequent. 

Thus, if A : B : : C : D ; 

then, by alternation, 

A : C : : B : D. 

Def. 8. Composition is when the sum oi «X!l\.^c.^^^tiX ^sA 
consequent is compared eithe" with liie aiiX.^e.^^eiW*'. ox ^o\k 
geauent 
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Thus, if A:B:2C:D; 

then, by composition, 

A+B : A : : C+D : C, and A+B : B : : C+D : D. 
Def. 9. Division is when the difference of antecedent and 
consequent is compared either with the antecedent or con 
sequent 

Thus, if A2B::C:D; 

then, by division, 

A— B : A : : C— D : C, and A— B : B : : C— D : D. 



Axioms* 

1. Equimultiples of the same, or equal magnitudes, are 
equal to each other. 

2. Those magnitudes of which the same or equal magni- 
tudes are equimultiples, are equal to each other. 



PROPOSITION I. THEOREM. 

If four quantities are proportional^ the product of the two er- 
tremes is equal to the product of the two means. 

It has been shown that the ratio of two magnitudes, wheth- 
er they are lines, surfaces, or solids, is the same as that of 
two numbers, which we call their numerical representatives. 

Let, then, A, B, C, D be the numerical representatives of 
four proportional quantities, so that A : B : : C : D ; then 
will AxD=BxC. 

For, since the four quantities are proportional, 

AC 

B~F 

Multiplying each of these equal quantities by B (Axiom 1), 
we obtain 

Multiplying each of these last equals by D, we have 

AxD=BxC. 
Cor. If there are three proportional quantities^ the product 
of the two extremes is equal to the square of the mean. 

Thus, if A:B::B:C; 

than, by the proposition, 

AxC=BxB, which is equal to B". 
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PROPOSITION II. THEOREM (Couverse of Prop. /.)• 

If the product of two quantities is equal to the product of twc 
other quantities^ the first two may be made the extremes^ and 
the other two the means of a proportion. 

Thus, suppose we have A xD=B xC ; then will 

A : B : : C : D. 
For, since AxD=BxC, dividing each of these equals by 
D (Axiom 2), we have 

Dividing each of these last equals by B, we obtain 

A_c; 

B"D* 
that is, the ratio of A to B is equal to that of C to D, 
or, A : B : : C : D. 



PROPOSITION III. THEOREM. 

If four quantities are proportional^ they are also proportion^ 
al when taken alternately. 

Let A, B, C, D be the numerical representatives of foui 
proportional quantities, so that A : B : : C : D ; then will 

A : C : : B : D. 

For, since A : B : : C : D, 

by Prop. L, AxD=BxC. 

And, since AxD=BxC, 

bv Prop. II., A : C : : B : D. 



PROPOSITION IV. THEOREM. 

I equal to the same ratio^ are equal 



other. 



Let A : B : : C : D, 

and A : B : : E : F ; 

then will C : D : : E : F. 

For, since A : B : : C : D, 

we have 5 ~TY 
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And, since A : B : : E F, 

A E 
we have R~p* 

C E A 

But 7^ and ^ being severally equal to ^, must be equal to 

each other, and therefore 

C : D : : E : F. 
Cor, If the antecedents of one proportion are equal to the 
antecedents of another proportion, the consequents are pro- 
portional. V; 

If A:B::C:D, 

and A : E : : C : F; 

then will B : D : : E : F. 

For, by alternation (Prop. III.), the first proportion be- 
comes 

A :.C : : B : D, 
and the serond, A : C : : E : F. 

Therefore, by the proposition, 

B : D : : E : F. 



PROPOSITION V. THEOREM. 

If four qtuzntities are proportional, they are also proportion' 
al when taken inversely. 

Let A : B : : C : D ; 

then will B : A : : D : C. 

For, since A : B : : C : D, 

by Prop. I., A XD=B xC, 

or, BxC=AxD; 

therefore, by Prop. IL, 

B : A : : D : C. 



PROPOSITION VI. THEOREM. 

If four quantities are proportional^ they are also proportion* 
al by composition. 

Let A : B : : C : D, 

then will A+B : A : : C-f D . C. 

For, since A -. B : : C : D, 

by Prop. L, B X C = A X D. 

To each of these equals add 

AxC=AxC, 
then A xC+BxC=AxC-V-Xy.T>. 
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(A+B)xC=Ax(C+Dj. 
Therefore, by Prop. IL, 

A+B : A : : C+D : C. 



PROPOSITION VII. THEOREM. 

If four qtiantities are proportional^ they are also proportion 
al by division. 

Let A : B : : C : D ; 

then will .^ A— B : A : : C— D : C. 

For, since A : B : : C : D, 

by Prop. L, BxC=AxD. 

Subtract each of these equals from AxC; 
then AxC— BxC=AxC— AxD, 

or, (A— B)xC=Ax(C— D). 

Therefore, by Prop. II., 

A— B : A : : C— D : C. 

Cor. A+B : A— B : : C+D : C— D. 



PROPOSITION VIII. THEOREM. 

Equimultiples of two quantities have tlie same ratio as the 
quantities themselves. 

Let A and B be any two quantities, and mA, mB their 
equimultiples ; then will 

A : B : : mA : wiB. 
For wixAxB=i7ixAxB, 

or, AxwiB=BxwiA. 

Therefore, by Prop. II., 

A : B : : mA : mB. 



PROPOSITION IX. THEOREM. 

If any number of quantities are proportional^ any one ante 
cedent is to its consequent, as the sum of all the antecedents, is 
io the sum of all the consequents. 



Let 


A : B : : C : D : : E : F, &c. ; 


then will 


A : B : : A+C+E : B+D+F 


For, since 


A : B : : C : D, 


we have 


AxD=BxC. 


And, since 


A : B : : E : F, 


we have 


AxF=BxE. 


To these equals add 




AxB=AxB, 
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and we have 

AxB+AxD+AxF=AxB+BxC+BxE; 
or, Ax (B+D+F) =:B x (A+C+E). 

Therefore, by Prop. IL, 

A : B : : A+C+E : B+D+F. 



FEOFOSITION X. THEOREM. 

If four quantities are proportional^ their squares or cvhes 
aref also proportional. 

Let A : B : : C : D ; 

then will A' : B» : : C : D% 

and A' : B' : : C : D'. 

For, since A : B : : C : D, 

by Prop. I., AxD=BxC; 

or, multiplying each of these equals by itself (Axiom 1), we 
have 

A»xD'=B^xC»; 
and multiplying these last equals by AxD=BxC, we have 

A'xD'=:B'xC'. 
Therefoie, by Prop. IL, 

A" : B* : : C* : D% 
and A' : B' : : C : D'. 



PROPOSITION XI. THEOREM. . 

If there are two sets of proportional quantities^ the producu 
of the corresponding terms are proportional. 

Let A : B : : C : D, 

and E : F : : G : H • 

then will AxE : BxF : : CxG : DxH. 

For, since A : B : : C : D, 

by Prop. L, AxD=BxC. 

And, since E : F : : G : H, 

by Prop. L, E x H=F x G. 

Multiplying together these equal quantities, we have 

AxDxExH=BxCxFxG; 
or, (AxE)x(DxH)=(BxF)x(CxG); 

therefore, by Prop. IL, 

AxE:BxF::CxG:DxH. 

Cor. If A:B:: CD, 

and B : F : : G : H ; 

then A:F::CxG:DxH- 
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For, by the proposition, 

AxB:BxF::CxG:DxH 
Also, by Prop. VIIL, 

AxB:BxF:: A:F; 
hence, by Prop. IV., 

A : F::CxG:DxH. 



PROPOSITION XII. THEOREM. 

If three quantities are proportional the first is to the third, 
as the square of tJie first to the square of the second. 

Thus, if A:B::B :C; 

then A : C : : A* : B*. 

For, since A : B : : B : C, 

and A : B : : A : B ; 

therefore, by Prop. XL, 

A':B':: AxBiBxC. 
But, by Prop. VIIL, 

AxB:BxC:2 A:Cj 
hence, by Prop. IV., A : C : : A' : B^. 
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BOOK III. 

THE CIRCLE, AND THE MEASURE OP ANGLES. 

Definitions. 

1. A circle is a plane figure bounded by a line, every point 
of which is equally distant from a point within, called the 
center. 

This bounding line is called the circumfer' 
ence of the circle. 

2. A radius of a circle is a straight line 
drawn from the center to the circumference. 

A diameter of a circle is a straight line 

Eassing through the center, and terminated 
oth ways by the circumference. 
Cor. AH the radii of a circle are equal ; all the diameters 
are equal also, and each double of the radius. 

3. An arc of a circle is any part of the circumference. 
The chord of an arc is the straight line which joins its two 

extremities. 

4. A segment of a circle is the figure included between an 
arc and its chord. 

5. A sector of a circle is the figure included between an 
arc, and the two radii drawn to the extremities of the arc. 

6. A straight line is said to be inscribed in a circle, when 
its extremities are on the circumference. 

An inscribed angle is one whose sides are 
inscribed. 

7. A polygon is said to be inscribed in a 
circle, when all its sides are inscribed. The 
circle is then said to be described about the 
polygon. 

8. A secant is a line which cuts the cir- 
cumference, and lies partly within and partly without the 
circle. 

9. A straight line is said to touch a circle, when it meets 
the circumference, and, being produced, does not cut it 
Such a line is called a tangen^y and the point in which it 
meets the circumference, is called iVie poiut s^i coutacl. 
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10. Two circumferences touch each 
other when they meet, but do not cut 
one another. 



11. A polygon is described about a circle, 
when each side of the polygon touches the cir- 
cumference of the circle. 

In the same case, the circle is said to be zn- 
scriied in the polygon. 





PROPOSITION I. THEOREM. 

Every diameter divides the circle and its circumference into 
two equal parts. 

Let ACBD be a circle, and AB its di- 
ameter. The line AB divides the circle 
and its circumference into two equal parts. 
For, if the figure ADB be applied to the ^j 
figure ACB, while the line AB remains 
common to both, the curve line ACB toust 
coincide exactly with the curve line ADB. 
For, if any part of the curve ACB were to 
fall either within or without the curve ADB, there would be 
points in one or the other unequally distant from the center 
which is contrary to the definition of a circle. Therefore, 
erery diameter, ^c. 




PROPOSITION II. THEOREM. 

A straight line can not meet the circumference oj a circle tn 
more than two points. 

For, if it is possible, let the straight 
line ADB meet the circumference CDE 
m three points, C, D, E. Tsdie F, the 
center of the circle, and join FC, FD, 
FE. Then, because F is the center of 
the circle, the three straight lines FC, 
FD, FE are all equal to each other; 
hencey three equal straight lines have 
been drawn from the same point to tVie ^^icv^ %\x^\\^X>»»% 
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which is impossible fProp. XVIL, Cor. 2, Book L). Thero- 
fore» a straight line, &c. 



PROPOSITION III. THEOREM. 

In equal circks^ equal arcs are subtended by equal chords 
andf conversely, equal chords subtend eqtial arcs. 

Let ADB, EHF be 

equal circles, and let the 
arcs AID, EMH also be 
equal ; then will the 
chord AD be equal to 
the chord EH. 

For, the diameter AB 
being equal to the diameter EF, the semicircle ADB may be 
applied exactly to the semicircle EHF, and the curve line 
AIDB will coincide entirely with the curve line EMHF 
(Prop. L). But the arc AID is, by hypothesis, equal to the 
arc EMH ; hence the point D will fall on the point H, and 
therefore the chord AD is equal to the chord EH (Axiom 
11, B. L). 

Conversely, if the chord AD is equal to the chord EH, then 
the arc AID will be equal to the arc EMH. 

For, if the radii CD, GH are drawn, the two triangles 
ACD, EGH will have their three sides equal, each to each 
viz. : AC to EG, CD to GH, and AD equal to EH ; the tri 
angles are consequently equal (Prop. XV., B. I.), and the an- 
gle ACD is equal to the angle EGH. Let, now, the semicir- 
cle ADB be applied to the semicircle EHF, so that AC may 
coincide with EG ; then, since the angle ACD is equal to the 
angle EGH, the radius CD will coincide with the radius GH, 
and the point D with the point H. Therefore, the arc AID 
must coincide with the arc EMH, and be equal to it. Hence, 
in equal circles, &c. 



PROPOSITION IV. THEOREM. 

In equal circles, equal angles at the center, are subtended by 
equal arcs ; and, conversely, equal arcs subtend equal angles ai 
the center. 

Let AGB, DHE be two equal circles, and let ACB, DFB 
be equal angles at their centers; then will the arc AB be 
equal to the arc DE. Join AB, DE •, atiA, V^^c^vx^a^ Vrri ^vc- 
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cles A6B» DHE are equal, their 

radii are equal. Therefore, the 

two sides CA, CB are equd to 

the two sides FD, FE ; also, the 

angle at C is equal to the angle 

at F ; therefore, the base AB is 

equal to the base DE (Prop. VL, A^ 

B. I.). And, because the chord AB 

is equal to the chord DE, the arc AB must be equal to the 

arc DE (Prop. III.). 

Conversely, if the arc AB is equal to the arc DE, the an- 
gle ACB will be equal to the angle DFE. For, if these an- 
gles are not equal, one of them is the greater. Let ACB be 
the greater, and take ACI equal to DFE; then, because 
equal angles at the center are subtended by equal arcs, the 
arc AI is equal to the arc DE. But the arc AB is equal to 
the arc DE ; therefore, the arc AI is eoual to the arc AB, 
the less to the greater, which is impossible. Hence the an- 
gle ACB is not unequal to the angle DFE, that is, it is equal 
to it. Therefore, in equal circles, &c. 



PROPOSITION V. THEOREM. 

In the same circle, or in equal circles, a greater arc is sub- 
tended by a greater chord; and, conversely, the greater chord 
subtends the greater arc. 

In the circle AEB, let the arc AE be 
greater than the arc AD ; then will the 
chord AE be greater than the chord AD. 

Draw the radii CA, CD, CE. Now, if 
the arc AE were equal to the arc AD, -A-l 
the angle ACE would be equal to the an- 
gle ACD (Prop. IV.) ; hence it is clear 
that if the arc AE be greater than the arc 
AD, the angle ACE must be greater than the angle ACD. 
But the two sides AC, CE of the triangle ACE are equal to 
the two AC, CD of the triangle ACD, and the angle ACE is 
greater than the angle ACD ; therefore, the third side AE is 
greater than the third side AD (Prop. XIII., B. I.) ; hence 
the chord which subtends the greater arc is the greater. 

Conversely, if the chord AE is greater than the chord AD, 
the arc AE is greater than the arc AD. For, because the 
two triangles ACE, ACD have two sides of the one eo^al 
to two sides of the other, each to eacVi, bwX. \}s\^ \i^'&^ KS* <^^ 
the one is greater than the base AD o? \\\^ o\\\^T,>Jtv«t^^^^^ 
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the angle ACE is greater than the angle ACD (Prop. XIV. 
B. I.) ; and hence the arc AE is greater than the arc AD 
(Prop. IV.). Therefore, in the same circle, &c. 

Scholium. The arcs here treated of are supposed to be 
less than a semicircumference. If they were greater, the op- 
posite property would hold true, that is, the greater the arc 
the smaller the chord. 



PROPOSITION VI. THEOREM. 

The radius which is perpendicular to a chords bisects the 
chord, and also the arc which it subtends. 

Let ABG be a circle, of which AB is a 
chord, and CE a radius perpendicular to 
it; the chord AB will be bisected in D, 
and the arc AEB will be bisected in E. 

Draw the radii C A, CB. The two right- 
angled triangles CDA, CDB have the side 
AC equal to CB, and CD common ; there- -^ 
fore the triangles are equal, and the base 
AD is equal to the base DB (Prop. XIX., 
B. I.). 

Secondly, since ACB is an isosceles triangle, and the line 
CD bisects the base at right angles, it bisects also the verti- 
cal angle ACB (Prop. X., Cor. 1, B. I.). And, since the an- 
gle ACE is equal to the angle BCE, the arc AE must be 
equal to the arc BE (Prop. IV .) ; hence the radius CE, per- 
pendicular to the chord AB, divides the arc subtended by 
this chord, into two equal parts in the point E. Therefore, 
the radius, &c. 

Scholium. The center C, the middle point D of the chord 
AB, and the middle point E of the arc subtended by this 
chord, are three points situated in a straight line perpendic- 
ular to the chord. Now two points are sufficient to deter- 
mine the position of a straight line ; therefore any straight 
ne which passes through two of these points, will necessari- 
*y pass through the third, and be perpendicular to the chord. 
Also, tJie perpendicular at the middle if a chord passes through 
the center of the circle, and through the middle of the arc sub* 
tended by the chord. 
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PROPOSITION VII. THEOREM. 

Through three given points, not in the same straight line^ 
one circumference may be made to pass, and but one. 

Let A, R, C be three points not in the same straight line ; 
they all lie in the circumference of the same circle. Join 
AB, AC, and bisect these lines by the 
perpendicular* DF, EF; DF and EF 
produced wLl meet one anothei. For, 
join DE ; then, because the angles ADF, 
AEF are together equal to two right an- 
gles, the angles FDE and FED are to- 
gether less than two right angles ; there- 
fore DF and EF will meet if produced 
(Prop. XXIIL, Cor. 2, B. I.). Let them 
meet in F. Since this point lies in the perpendicular DF, it is 
equally distant from the two points A and B (Prop. XVIIL, 
B. I.) ; and, since it lies in the perpendicular EF, it is equally 
distant from the two points A and C ; therefore the three 
distances FA, FB, FC are all equal; hence the circumfe- 
rence described from the center F with the radius FA will 
pass through the three given points A, B, C. 

Secondly. No other circumference can pass through the 
same points. For, if there were* a second, its center could 
not be out of the line DF, for then it would be unequally dis- 
tant from A and B (Prop. XVIIL, B. I.) ; neither could it be 
out of the line FE, for the same reason ; therefore, it must be 
on both the lines DF, FE. But two straight lines can not 
cut each other in more than one point ; hence only one cir- 
cumference can pass through three given points. Therefore, 
through three given points, &c. 

Cor. Two circumferences can not cut* each other in more 
than two points, for, if they had three common points, they 
would have the same center, and would coincide with each 
other 



PROPOSITION VIII. THEOREM. 

« 

Equal chords are equally distant from the center ; and of two 
unequal chords ^ the less is the more remote from the center. 

Let the chords AB, DE, in the circle ASSSi,\>^ ^ofvaS.Va 
yfie another; they are equallv distant from VVve eevAfc^, ^^^^ 

C 
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C, the center of the circle, and from it 

draw CF, CG, perpendiculars to AB, 

DE. Join CA, CD ; then, because the 

radius CF is perpendicular to the chord 

AB, it bisects it (Prop. VI.). Hence 

AF is the half of AB ; and, for the same 

reason, DG is the half of DE. But AB 

is equal to DE ; therefore AF is equal 

to DG (Axiom 7, B. I.). Now, in the 

right-angled triangles ACF, DCG, the hypothenuse AC is 

equal to the hypothenuse DC, and the side AF is equal to 

the side DG ; therefore the triangles are equal, and CF is 

equal to CG (Prop. XIX., B. I.) ; hence the two equal chords 

AB, DE are equally distant from the center. 

Secondly. Let the chord AH be greater than the chord DE ; 
DE is further from the center than AH. For, because the 
chord AH is greater than the chord DE, the arc ABH is 
greater than the arc DE (Prop. V.). From the arc ABH 
cut off a part, AB, equal to DE ; draw the chord AB, and 
let fall CF perpendicular to this chord, and CI perpendicular 
to AH. It is plain that CF is greater than CK, and CK 
than CI (Prop. XVIL, B. I.) ; much more, then, is CF great- 
er than CI. But CF is equal to CG, because the chords AB, 
DE are equal ; hence CG is greater than CI. Therefore 
equal chords, &c. 

Cor. Hence the diameter is the longest line that can be in 
scribed in a circle. 



PROPOSITION IX. THEOREM. 



A straight line perpendicular to a diameter at its extremity^ 
la a tangent to the circumference. 

Let ABG be a circle, the center of which is C, and the di- 
ameter AB ; and let AD be drawn from A perpendicular to 
AB ; AD will be a tangent to the circum- 
ference. 

In AD take any point E, and join 
CE ; then, since CE is an oblique line, 
it is longer than the perpendicular CA 
(Prop. XVIL, B. L). Now CA is equal 
to CK ; therefore CE is greater tlian 
CK, and the point E must be without 
the circle. But E is any point whatev- 
er in the line AD; therefore AD has 
only the point A in common wilVi iVie 
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ciicumference, hence it is a tangent (Def. 0). Therefore, 
a straight line, &c. 

Scholium. Through the same point A in the circumfer- 
ence, only one tangent can be drawn. For, if possible, let a 
second tangent, AF, be drawn ; then, since CA can not be 
perpendicular to AF (Prop. XVI., Cor., B. I.), another line, 
CH, must be perpendicular to AF, and therefore CH must be 
less than CA (Prop. XVIL, B. I. ; hence the point H falls 
within the circle, and AH produced will cut the circumfer- 
ence. 



PROPOSITION X. THEOREM. 




TuH) parallels intercept equal arcs on the circumference. 

The proposition admits of three cases: 

First. When the two parallels are se- 
cants, as AB, DE. Draw the radius CH 
perp^dicular to AB ; it will also be per- 
pendicular to DE (Prop. XXIII., Cor. 
1, B. I.) ; therefore, the point H will be 
at the same time the middle of the arc 
AHB, and of the arc DHE (Prop. VI.). 
Hence the arc DH is equal to the arc 
HE, and the arc AH equal to HB, and therefore the arc AD 
is equal to the arc BE (Axiom 3, B. I.). 

Second. When one of the two par- 
allels is a secant, and the other a tan- D ^^ - ^ K 

gent. To the point of contact, H, 
draw the radius CH ; it will be per- 
pendicular to the tangent DE (Prop. 
IX.), and also to its parallel AB. But 
since CH is perpendicular to the chord 
AB, the point U is the middle of the 
arc AHB (Prop. VI.) ; therefore the 
arcs AH, HB, included between the 
parallels AB, DE, are equal. 

Third. If the two parallels DE, FG are tangents, the one 
at H, the other at K, draw the parallel secant AB ; then, ac- 
cording to the former case, the arc AH is equal to HB, and 
the arc AK is equal to KB ; hence the whole arc HAK is 
equal to the whole arc HBK (Axiom 2, B. L). It is also ev- 
ident that each of these arcs is a semicircumference. There 
fore, two parallels, &;c. 
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PROPOSITION XI. THEOREM. 

If two circumferences cut each other ^ the chord which joins 
the points of intersection, is bisected at right angles by the 
straight line joining their centers. 

Let two circum- 
ferences cut each 
other in the points A 
and B ; then will the 
ine AB be a com- 
mon chord to the 
two circles. Now, if 
a perpendicular be 
erected from the middle of this chord, it will pass through C 
and D, the centers of the two circles (Prop./VI., SchoL). 
But only one straight line can be drawn through two given 
points ; therefore, the straight line which passes through thft 
centers, will bisect the common chord at right angles. • 




PROPOSITION XI r. THEOREM. 



If two circumferences touch each other, either externally oi 
internally, the distance of their centers must be equal to the 
sum or difference of their radix. 

It is plain that the centers of the circles and the point of 





contact are in the same straight line ; for, if possible, let the 
point of contact, A, be without the straight line CD. From 
A let fall upon CD, or CD produced, the perpendicular AE, 
and produce it to B, making BE equal to AE. Then, in the 
triangles ACE, BCE, the side AE is equal to EB, CE is com- 
mon, and the angle AEC is equal to the angle BEC ; there- 
fore AC is equal to CB (Prop. VI., B. L), and the point B !« 
in the circumference ABF. In the same manner, it may be 
%hown to be in the circumference ABG, ^nd hfexvce the ^oint 
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B is in both circumferences. Therefore the two circumfe- 
rences have two points, A and B, in common ; that is, they cut 
each other, which is contrary to the hypothesis. Therefore, 
the point of contact can not be without the line joining the 
centers ; and hence, when the circles touch each other exter- 
nally, the distance of the centers CD is equal to the sum of 
the radii CA, DA ; and when they touch internally, the dis- 
tance CD is equal to the difference of the radii CA, DA. 
Therefore, if two circumferences, &c. 

Schol. If two circumferences touch each other, externally 
or internally, their centers and the point of contact are in 
the same straight line. 



PROPOSITION XIII. THEOREM. 

If two circumferences cut each other, the distance between 
their centers is less than the sum of their radii, and greater 
than their difference. 

Let two circumferences cut each 
other in the point A. Draw the ra- 
dii CA, DA ; then, because any two 
sides of a triangle are together great- 
er than the third side (Prop. VIIL, B. 
I.), CD must be less than the sum of 
AD and AC. Also, DA must be less 
than the sum of CD and CA ; or, subtracting CA from these 
unequals (Axiom 5, B. I.), CD must be greater than the dif- 
ference between DA and CA. Therefore, if two circumfe- 
rences, &c. 




PROPOSITION XrV. THEOREM* 

In equal circles, angles at the center have the same ratio 
with the intercepted arcs. 

Case first. When 
the angles are in the 
ratio of two whole 
numbers. 

Let ABG, DFH 
be equal circles, and 
let the angles ACB, ^ 

DEF at their cen- ^<J_X>^ ' * D" 
ters be in the ratio of two whole numbers ; then will 
the angle ACB : angle DET? ; : axe K> \ ^x^\S^* 
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Suppose, for example, that the angles ACB, DEF are to 
each other as 7 to 4 ; or, which is the same thing, suppose 
that the angle M, which may serve as a common measure, 
is contained seven times in the an^le ACB, and four times in 
the angle DEF. The seven partial angles into which ACB 
is divided, being each equal to any of the four partial angles 
into which DEF is divided, the partial arcs will also be 
equal to each other (Prop. IV.), and the entire arc AB will 
be to the entire arc DF as 7 to 4. Now the same reasoning 
would apply, if in place of 7 and 4 any whole numbers what- 
ever were employed ; therefore, if tne ratio of the angles 
ACB, DEF can be expressed in whole numbers, the arcs AB, 
DF will be to each other as the angles ACB, DEF. 

Case second. When the ratio of the angles can not be ex 
pressed by whole numbers. 

Let ACB, ACD be two an- 
gles having any ratio whatev- 
er. Suppose ACD to be the 
smaller angle, and let it be 
placed on the greater; then 
will the angle ACB : angle 
ACD : : arc AB : arc AD. 

For, if this proportion is not true, the first three terms re- 
maining the same, the fourth must be greater or less than 
AD. Suppose it to be greater, and that we have 

Angle ACB : angle ACD : : arc AB : arc AI. 

Conceive the arc AB to be divided into equal parts, each 
less than DI ; there will be at least one point of division be- 
twecL D and I. Let H be that point, and join CH. The 
arcs AB, AH will be to each other in the ratio of two whole 
numbers, and, by the preceding case, we shall have 

Angle ACB : angle ACH : : arc AB : arc AH. 

Comparing these two proportions with each other, and ob- 
serving that the antecedents are the same, we conclude that 
the consequents are proportional (Prop. IV., Cor., B. II.) ; 
therefore. 

Angle ACD : angle ACH : : arc AI : arc AH. 

But the arc AI is greater than the arc AH ; therefore the 
angle ACD is greater than the angle ACH (Def. 2, B. II.), 
that is, a part is greater than the whole, which is absurd. 
Hence the angle ACB can not be to the angle ACD as the 
arc AB to an arc greater than AD. 

In the same manner, it may be proved that the fourth term 
of the proportion can not be less than AD ; therefore, it must 
be AD, and we have the proportion 

Angle ACB : angle ACD : : arc AB : arc AD. 

Car, 1. Since the angle at the centex o? a civTcX^^axid iVv^ 
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arc intercepted by its sides, are so related, that when one is 
increased or diminished, the other is increased or diminished 
in the same ratio, we may take either of these quantities as 
the measure of the other. Henceforth we shall take the arc 
AB to measure the angle ACB. It is important to observe, 
that in the comparison of angles, the arcs which measure 
them must be described with equal radii. 

Cor, 2. In equal circles, sectors are to each other as then 
arcs; for sectors are equal when their angles are equal. 



PROPOSITION XV. THEOREM. 

An inscribed angle is me^asured by half the arc included be- 
tween its sides. 

Let BAD be an angle inscribed in the circle BAD. The 
angle BAD is measured by half the arc BD. 

First, Let C, the center of the circle, 
be within the angle BAD. Draw the di- 
ameter AE, also the radii CB, CD. 

Because CA is equal to CB, the angle 
CAB is equal to the angle CBA (Prop, a., 
B. I.) ; therefore the angles CAB, CBA 
are together double the angle CAB. But ^ 
the angle BCE is equal (Prop. XXVIL, B. 
I.) to the angies CAB, CBA; therefore, 
also, the angle BCE is double of the angle BAC. Now the 
angle BCE, being an angle at the center, is measured by the 
arc BE ; hence the angle BAE is measured by the half of 
BE. For the same reason, the angle DAE is measured by 
half the arc DE. Therefore, the whole angle BAD is meas- 
ured by half the arc BD. 

Second. Let C, the center of the circle, 
be without the angle BAD. Draw the di- 
ameter AE. It may be demonstrated, as 
in the first case, that the angle BAE is 
measured by half the arc BE, and the an- 
gle DAE by half the arc DE ; hence their 
difierence, BAD, is measured by half of 13^ 
BD. Therefore, an inscribed angle, &c. 

Cor. 1. AH the angles BAC, BDC, &c., ^ E 

inscribed in the same segment are equal, for thev are all 
measured by half the same arc BEC. (See next fig.) 

Cor. 2. Every angle inscribed in a semicircle is a right 
angle, because it is measured by half a semicircumference 
that is, the fourth part of a circuinferene^. 
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Cor. 3. Every angle inscribed in a 
segment greater than a semicircle is an 
acute angle, for it is measured by half 
an arc less than a semicircumference. 

Every angle inscribed in a segment 
less than a semicircle is an obtuse an- 
gle, for it is measured by half an arc 
greater than a semicircumference. 

Cor. 4. The opposite angles of an in- 
scribed q^uadrilateral, ABEC, are together equal to two right 
angles ; lor the angle BAG is measured by half the arc BEC, 
and the angle BEC is measured by half the arc BAG ; there- 
fore the two angles BAG, BEG, taken together, are measured 
by half the ^circumference ; hence their sum is equal to tw( 
right angles. 




PROPOSITION XVI. THEOREM. 

The angle formed hy a tangent and a chords is measured 6j 
half the arc included between its sides. 

Let the straight line BE touch the 
circumference AGDP in the point A, 
and from A let the chord AG be 
drawn ; the angle BAG is measured by 
half the arc AFG. 

From the point A draw the diameter 
AD. The angle BAD is a right angle 
(Prop. IX.), and is measured by half 
the semicircumference AFD ; also, the 
angle DAG is measured by half the arc DC (Prop. j^^V.); 
therefore, the sum of the angles BAD, DAG is measm»J by 
half the entire arc AFDG. 

In the same manner, it may be shown that the angle * jAE 
is measured by half the arc AC, included between its sifv^s. 

Cor. The angle BAG is equal to an angle inscribed ip -he 
segment AGC ; and the angle EAG is equf 1 to an angl n- 
scribed in the segment AFC. 
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THE PROPORTIONS OF FIOUREa 
Definitions. 

1. Jiiqual figures are such as may be applied the one to the 
other, so as to coincide throughout Thus, two circles having 
equal radii are equal ; and two triangles, having the three sides 
of the one equal to the three sides of the other, each to each, 
are also equal. 

2. Equivalent figures are S4ich as contain equal areas. 
Twb figures may be eauivalent, however dissimilar. Thus, 
a circle may be equivalent to a square, a triangle to a rec- 
tangle, &c. 

8. Similar figures are such as have the angles of the one 
equal to the angles of the other, each to eacn, and the sides 
about the equal angles proportional. Sides which have the 
same position in the two figures, or which are adjacent to 
equal angles, are called homologous. The equal angles may 
also be called homologous angles. 

Equal figures are always similar, but similar figures may 
be very unequal. 

4. Two sides of one figure are said to be reciprocally pro- 
portional to two sides of another, when one side of the first is 
to one side of the second, as the remaining side of the sec* 
rtnd is to the remaining side of the first. 

5. In difierent circles, similar arcs^ sectors, or segments, are 
those which correspond to equal angles at the center. 

Thus, if the angles A and D are 
equal, the arc BC will be similar to 
the arc EF, the sector ABC to the 
sector DEF, and the segment BGC 
to the segment EHF. 



6. The altitude of a triangle is the perpen- 
dicular let fall from the vertex of an angle 
on the opposite side, taken as a base, oi ow 
the base produced. 
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7. The altitude of a parallelogram is the 
perpendicular drawn to the base from the 
opposite side. 

8. The altitude of a trapezoid is the distance 
between its parallel sides. 
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PROPOSITION I. THEOREM. 

Parallelograms which have equal bases and equal altitudes 
are equivalent 

Let the parallelo- j^ 
grams ABCD, ABEF 
be placed so that their 
equal bases shall coin- 
cide with each other. 
Let AB be the common 
base ; and, since the two parallelograms are supposed to have 
the same altitude, their upper bases, DC, FE, will be in the 
same straight line parallel to AB. 

Now, because ABCD is a parallelogram, DC is equal to 
AB (Prop. XXIX., B. I.). For the same reason, FE is equal 
to AB, wherefore DC is equal to FE ; hence, if DC and FE 
be taken away from the same line DE, the remainders CE 
and DF will be equal. But AD is also equal to BC, and AF 
to BE ; therefore the triangles DAF, CBE are mutually equi 
lateral, and consequently equal. 

Now if from the quadrilateral ABED we take the triangle 
ADF, there will remain the parallelogram ABEF ; and if 
from the same quadrilateral we take the triangle BCE, there 
will remain the parallelogram ABCD. Therefore, the two 
parallelograms ABCD, ABEF, which have the same base 
and the same altitude, are equivalent. 

Cor. Every parallelogram is equivalent to the rectangle 
which has the same base and the same altitude. 



PROPOSITION II. THEOREM. 

Every tinangle is half of the parallelogram which has the 
same base and the same altitude. 

Let the parallelogram ABDE and the triangle ABC have 
the same base, AB, and the same altitude ; the triangle is 
haif of the parallelogram. 
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Complete the parallelogram ABFC ; q 
then the parallelogram ASFC is equiv- 
alent to the parallelogram ABDE, be- 
cause they have the same base and the 
same altitude (Prop. I.). But the tri- 
angle ABC is half of the parallelogram 
ABFC (Prop. XXIX., Cor., B. I.) ; wherefore the triangle 
ABC is also half of the parallelogram ABDE. Therefore, 
every triangle, &c. 

Cor. 1. Every triangle is half of the rectangle which has 
the same base and altitude. 

Cor. 2. Triangles which have equal bases and equal alti 
tudes are equivalent. 



PROPOSITION III. THEOREM. 



Two rectangks of the same aMtude^ are to each other a$ their 
bases. 
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Let ABCD, AEFD be two rec- 
tangles which have the common al- 
titude AD ; they are to each other 
'*s their bases AB, AE. 

Case first. When the bases are in 
the ratio of two whole numbers, for 
example, as 7 to 4. If AB be divided into seven equal parts, 
AE will contain four of those parts. At each point of divis- 
ion, erect a perpendicular to the base ; seven partial rectan- 
gles will thus be formed, all equal to each other, since they 
have equal bases and altitudes (Prop. I.). The rectangle 
ABCD will contain seven partial rectangles, while AEFD 
will contain four ; therefore the rectangle ABCD is to the 
rectangle AEFD as 7 to 4, or as AB to AE. The same rea- 
soning is applicable to any other ratio than that of 7 to 4 ; 
therefore, whenever the ratio of the bases can be expressed 
in whole numbers, we shall have 

ABCD : AEFD : : AB : AE. 

Case second. When the ratio of the bases can not be ex- 
pressed in whole numbers, it is still true that 

ABCD : AEFD : : AB : AE. 

For, if this proportion is not true, the 

first three terms remaining the same, the 

fourth must be greater or less than AE. 

Suppose it to be greater, and that we have 

ABCD : AEFD : : AB : AG. 

Conceive the line AB to be divided \ivVo ^ 
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equal parts, each less than EG ; there will 
be at least one point of division between 
E and G. Let H be that point, and draw 
the perpendicular HI. The bases AB, AH 
will be to each other in the ratio of two 
whole numbers, and by the preceding case -A. 
we shall have 

ABCD : ARID : : AB : AH. 

But, by hypothesis, we have 

ABCD : AEFD : : AB : AG. 

In these two proportions the antecedents are equal ; theie- 
fore the consequents are proportional (Prop. IV., Cor., B. IL), 
and we have 

AHID : AEFD : : AH : AG. 

But AG is greater than AH ; therefore the rectangle 
AEFD is greater than AHID (Def. 2, B. II.) ; that is, a part is 
greater than the whole, which is absurd. Therefore ABCD 
can not be to AEFD as AB to a line greater than AE. 

In the same manner, it may be shown that the fourth term 
of the proportion can not be less than AE ; hence it must be 
AE, and we have the proportion 

ABCD : AEFD : : AB 2 AE. 
Therefore, two rectangles, &c. 



PROPOSITION IV. THEORSM. 
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Any two rectangles are to each other as the products of ihetr 
bases by their altitudes. 

Let ABCD, AEGF be two rectangles ; the ratio of the rec- 
tangle ABCD to the rectangle AEGF, is the same with the 
ratio of the product of AB by AD, to thd product of AE by 
AF ; that is, 

ABCD : AEGF : : AB X AD : AE x AF. 

Having placed the two rectangles so 
that the angles at A are vertical, pro- 
duce the sides GE, CD till they meet in 
H. The two rectangles ABCD, AEHD ^ 
have the same altitude AD ; they are, 
therefore, as their bases AB, AE (Prop. 
III.). So, also, the rectangles AEHD, 
AEGF, havinff the same altitude AE, 
are to each other as their bases AD, AF 
two proportions 

ABCD : AEHD : : AB AE, 
AEHD : AEGF : : AD AF. 
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Thus, we have the 
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Hence (Prop. XL, Cor., B. IL), 

ABCD : AEGF: : ABxAD : AExAF. 

Scholium. Hence we may take as the measure of a rec- 
tangle the product of its base by its altitude ; provided we un- 
derstand by it the product of two numbers, one of which in 
the number of linear units contained in the base, and the oth- 
er the number of linear units contained in the altitude. 



PROPOSITION V. THEORSM. 

Tlie area of a paraUelogram is equal to the product of its 
base by its altitude. 

Let ABCD be a parallelogram, AF its p jy 
altitude, and AB its oase ; then is its sur- 
face measured by the product of AB by 
AF. For, upon the base AB, construct a 
rectangle having the altitude AF ; the par- 
allelogram ABCD is equivalent to the rec- 
tangle ABEF (Prop. I., Cor.). But the rectangle ABEF is 
measured by AB X AF (Prop. IV., Schol.) ; therefore the area 
of the paralleloeram ABCD is equal to AB X AF. 

Cor. Parallelograms of the same base are to each other as 
their altitudes, and parallelograms of the same altitude are 
to each other as their bases ; for magnitudes have the same 
ratio that their equimultiples have (Prop, VIII., B. II.). 



PROPOSITION VI. THEOREM. 

The area of a, triangle is equal to half the product of its 
base by its altitude. 

Let ABC be any triangle, BC its base, and 
AD its altitude ; the area of the triangle ABC 
is measured by half the product of BC by AD. 

For, complete the parallelogram ABCE. 
The triangle ABC is half of the parallelo- 
gram ABCE (Prop. II.) ; but the area of the 
parallelogram is equal to BCxAD (Prop. V.) ; hence the 
area of the triangle is equal to one half of the product of 
BC by AD. Therefore, the area of a triangle, &c. 

Cor'. 1. Triangles of the same altitude are to each other 
as their bases, and triangles of the same base are to each oth- 
er as their altitudes. 

Cor. 2 Equivalent triangles, whoae Vaa^^ ^x^ ^Qjas\*\NaN^ 
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equal altitudes ;• and equivalent triangles, whose altitudes are 
equal, have equal bases. 



PROPOSITION VII. THEOREM. 

The area of a trapezoid is equal to half the product of Us 
altitude by the sum of its parallel sides. 

Let ABCD be a trapezoid, DE its al- D c H 

titude, AB and CD its parallel sides ; 
*ts area is 'measured by half the product 
of DE, by the sum of its sides AB, CD. 

Bisect BC in F, and through F draw 
GH parallel to AD, and produce DC to j^^ ^ 
H. In the two triangles BFG, CFH, 
the side BF is equal to CF by construction, the vertical an- 

fles BFG, CFH are equal (rrop. V., B. I.), and the angle 
'CH is equal to the alternate angle FB6, because CH anid 
BG are parallel (Prop. XXIII., B. I.) ; therefore the triangle 
CFH is equal to the triangle BFG. Now, if from the whole 
figure, ABFHD, we take away the triangle CFH, there will 
remain the trapezoid ABCD ; and if from the same figure, 
ABFHD, we take away the equal triangle BFG, there will 
remain the parallelogram AGHD. Therefore the trapezoid 
ABCD is equivalent to the parallelogram AGHD, and is 
measured by the product of AG by DE. 

Also, because AG is equal to JDH, and BG to CH, there- 
fore the sum of AB and CD is equal to the sum of AG and 
DH, or twice AG. Hence AG is equal to half the sum of 
the parallel sides AB, CD ; therefore the area of the trape- 
zoid ABCD is equal to half the product of the altitude DE 
by the sum of the bases AB, CD. 

Cor. If through the point F, the middle of BC, we draw 
FK parallel to the base AB, the point K will also be the mid- 
dle of AD. For the figure AKFG is a parallelogram, as 
also DKFH, the opposite sides being parallel. Therefore 
AK is equal to FG, and DK to HF. But FG is equal to FH, 
since the triangles BFG, CFH are equal ; therefore AK is 
equal to DK. 

Now, since KF is equal to AG, the area of the trapezoid is 
equal to DE X KF. Hence tlie area of a trapezoid is equal to 
its altitude^multiplied by the line which joins the middle points 
of the sides which are not paralleU 
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PROPOSITION VIII. THEOREM. 

If a straight line is divided into any two parts f the square oj 
the whole line is equivalent to the squares of the two parts^ fxh 
gather with twice the rectangle contained by the parts. 

Let the straight line AB be divided into any two parts in 
C ; the square on AB is equivalent to the squares on AC 
CBy togetner with twice the rectangle contained by AC, CB ; 
that is, 

AB% or (AC+CB)'=AC'+CB'+2ACxCB. 

Upon AB describe the square ABDE; ^ j£ 

take AF equal to AC, throu A F draw FG 
parallel to AB, and through C draw CH par- 
allel to AE. 

The square ABDE is divided into four 
parts : the first, ACIF, is the square on AC, 
since AF was taken equal to AC. The sec- 
ond part, IGDH, is the square on CB ; for, because AB is 
equal to AE, and AC to AF, therefore BC is equal to EP 
(Axiom 3, B. L). But, because BCI6 is a parallelogram, 
GI is equal to BC ; and because DEFG is a parallelogram, 
DG is equal to EF (Prop. XXIX., B. I.) ; therefore HIGD is 
equal to a square described on BC. If these two parts are 
taken from the entire square, there will remain the two rect- 
angles BCIG, EFIH, each of which is measured by AC X 
CB ; therefore the whole square on AB is eauivalent to the 
squares on AC and CB, together with twice the rectangle of 
AC xCB. Therefore, if a straight line, &c. 

Cor. The square of any line is equivalent to four times the 
square of half that line. For, if AC is equal to CB, the four 
figures AI, CG, FH, ID become equal squares. 

Scholium. This proposition is expressed algebraicallv 
thus: 

(a+6)'=ra'+2a6+y. 



PROPOSITION IX. THEOREM. 

The square described on the difference of two lines^ is equiv- 
ahnt to the sum of the squares of the lines, diminished by twice 
the rectangle contained by the lines. 

Let AB, BC be any two lines, and AC their differ^iAC^v 
the square described on AC is equivalent \.o \J[v^ ^\wx\ ^'^ ^^ 
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squares on AB and CB, diminished by twice the rectangle 
contained by AB, CB ; that is, 

AC\ or (AB— BC)''=AB'+BC'— 2ABXBC. 

Upon AB describe the square ABKF ; j, p G K 

take AE equal to AC, through C draw 
CG parallel to BK, and through E draw 
HI parallel to AB, and complete the 
square EFLI. 

Because AB is equal to AF, and AC to 
AE ; therefore CB is equal to EF, and GK 
to LF. Therefore LG is equal to FK or AB ; and hence the 
two rectangles CBKG, GLID are each measured by ABx 
BC. If these rectangles are taken from the entire figure 
ABKLIE, which is equivalent to AB''+BC% there will evi- 
dently remain the square ACDE. Therefore, the square 
described, &c. 

Scholium, This proposition is expressed algebraically 
thus : 

{a—hy^a'—2db+b\ 

Cor. (a+&)'— (a— 6)'=4fl6. 



PROPOSITION X. THEOREM. 



The rectangle contained by the sum and difference of two 
lines, is equivalent to the difference of the squares of those lines 

Let AB, BC be any two lines ; the rectangle contained by 
the sum and difference of AB and BC, is equivalent to the 
difference of the squares on AB and BC ; that is, 
(AB+BC) X (AB— BC) = AB»— BC. 

Upon AB describe the square ABKF, p G- K 

and upon AC describe the square ACDE ; 
produce AB so that BI shall be equal to -g 
BC, and complete the rectangle AILE. 

The base AI of the rectangle AILE is 
the sum of the two lines AB, BC, and its 
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altitude AE is the difference of the same -^ C B I 

lines ; therefore AILE is the rectangle contained by the sum 
and difference of the lines AB, BC. But this rectangle is 
composed of the two parts ABHE and BILH ; and the part 
BILH is equal to the rectangle EDGF, for BH is equal to 
DE, and BI is equal to EF. Therefore AILE is equivalent 
to the figure ABHDGF. But ABHDGF is the excess of the 
square ABKF above the square DHKG, which is the square 
ofBC; therefore, 

^AB+BC) X (AB— BC) = AB? — ^G\ 
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Scholium. This proposition is expressed algebraicalN 
thus : 

« {a^b)x{a—b)=a^—h\ 



PR0PC3ITI0N XI. THEOREM. 



In any right-angled triang^, the square described on the hy^ 
pothenuse is equivalent to the sum of the squares on the other 
tkcc sides. 
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Let ABC be a right-angled triangle, 
having the right angle BAG; the 
square described upon the side BC is 
equivalent to the sum of the squares 
upon BA, AC. 

On BC describe the square BCED, 
and on BA, AC the squares BG, CH ; 
and through A draw AL ^^arallel to 
BD, and join AD, FC. 

Then, because each of the angles 
BAC, BAG is a right angle, CA is in 
the same straight Tine with AG (Prop. III., B. I.). For the 
same reason, BA and AH are in the same straight line. 

The angle ABD is composed of the angle ABC and the 
right angle CBD. The angle FBC is composed of the same 
angle ABC and the right angle ABF; therefore the whole 
angle ABD is equal to the angle FBC. But AB is equal to 
BF, being sides of the same square ; and BD is equal to BC 
for the same reason ; therefore the triangles ABD, FBC have 
two sides and the included angle equal ; they are therefore 
equal (Prop. VI., B. I.). 

But the rectangle BDLK is double of the triangle ABD, 
because they have the same base, BD, and the same altitude, 
BK (Prop. II., Cor. 1) ; and the square AF is double of the 
triangle FBC, for they have the same base, BF, and the same 
altitudcv AB. Now the doubles of equals are equal to one 
another (Axiom 6, B. I.) ; therefore the rectangle BDLK is 
equivalent to the square AF. 

In the same manner, it may be demonstrated that the rec- 
tangle CELK is equivalent to the square AI ; therefore the 
whole square BCED, described on the hypothenuse, is equiv- 
alent to the two squares ABFG, ACIH, described on the two 
other sides ; that is, 

BC'=AB*4-AC\ 

Cor. 1. The srquare of one of the aides oi ^ tv^V^sx^^^ 
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triangle, is equivalent to the square of the hypothenuse, dimii^ 
Jshed by the square of the other side ; that is, 

AB''=BC''— AC\ 
Cor. 2. The square BCED, and the rectangle BKLD, hav- 
ing the same altitude, are to each other as their bases BC, 
BK (Prop. III.). But the rectangle BKLD is equivalent to 
the square AF ; therefore, 

BC'' : AB" : : BC : BK. 
In the same manner, 

BC : AC* : : BC : KC. 
Therefore (Prop. IV., Cor., B. II.), 

AB* : AC : : BK : KC. 
That is, in any right-angled triangle, if a line be drawn 
from the right angle perpendicular to the hypothenuse, the 
squares of the two sides are proportional to the adjacent seg- 
ments of the hypothenuse ; also, the square of the hypothenuse 
is to the square of either of the sides, as the hypothenuse is to 
the segment adjacent to that side. 

Cor. 3. Let ABCD be a square, and AC its 
diagonal ; the triangle ABC being right-angled 
and isosceles, we have 

AC''=AB^+BC'=2AB^ 
therefore the square described on the diagonal of a 
square f is double of the square described on a side. 
If we extract the square root of each mem- 
ber of this equation, we shall have 

AC=ABv/2 ; or AC : AB : : ^2 : 1. 




PROPOSITION Xir. THEOREM. 



In any triangle, the square of a side opposite an acute angle, 
is less than the squares of the base and of the other side, by 
twice the rectangle contained by the base, and the distance from 
the acute angle to the foot of the perpendicular let fall from the 
opposite angle. 

Let ABC be any triangle, and the angle at C one of its 
acute angles, and upon BC let fall the perpendicular AD from 
the opposite angle ; then will 

AB"=BC'+AC»— 2BC XCD. ^ 

First. When the perpendicular falls with- 
in the triangle ABC, we have BD = BC- CD, 
and therefore BD''=BCHCD'— 2BC xCD 
(Prop. IX.). To each of these equals add 
AD*; then BD*+AD'=BC*+CD*+AD»— 
2BCxCD. But iL tne righl-vLngVed u'\aiis\^ -!i' 
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ABD, BD»+AD»=AB» ; and in the triangle ADC, CD"+ 
AD»=AC' (Prop. XL) ; therefore 

AB'=BC'+ AC— 2BC xCD. 

Secondly. When the perpendicular falls a 
without the triangle ABC, we have BD= 
CD— BC, and therefore BD'=CD'+BC'— 
2CDxBC (Prop. IX.). To each of these 
equals add AD' ; then BD'+AD'=CD'+AD' 
+BC'— 2CDxBC. But BD'+AD»=AB' ; 
and CD''+AD'=AC' ; therefore 

AB'=BC'+AC'— 2BC xCD. 

Scholium. When the perpendicular AD falls upon AB, 
this proposition reduces to the same as Prop. XL, Cor. L 




PROPOSITION XIII. THEOREM. 



In obhise-angkd triangles, the square of the side opposite 
t'lC obtuse angle, is greater than the squares of the base and the 
ether side, by twice the rectangle contained by the base, and the 
distance from the obtuse angle to the foot of the perpendicular 
let fall from the opposite angle on the base produced. 

Let ABC be an obtuse-angled triangle, havmg the obtuse 
angle ABC, and from the point A let AD be drawn perpen- 
dicular to BC produced ; the square of AC is greater than 
the squares of AB, BC by twice the rectangle BC X BD. 

For CD is equal to BC-fBD ; therefore CD' 
=BC'+BDH2BCxBD (Prop. VIIL). To 
each of these equals add AD* ; then CD'+ 
AD« = BC'+BD'+ AD'+2BC X BD. But AC 
is equal to CD'+AD' (Prop. XL), and AB' is 

equal to BD'+AD'; therefore AC';=BC'+ ^ 

AjJ'+2BCxBD. Therefore, in obtuse- an- " ® 
gled triangles, &c. 

Scholium. The right-angled triangle is the only one in 
which the sum of the squares of two sides is equivalent to the 
square on the third side ; for, if the angle contained by the 
two sides is acute, the sum of their squares is greater than 
the square of the opposite side ; if obtuse, it is less. 




PROPOSITION XIV. THEOREM. 



In any triangle, if a straight line is drawn from the vertex 
to the middle of the base, the sum of the squares of the other two 
sides is equivalent to twice the square of the bisecting line, tO' 
gether with twice the square of half the base. 

-► Let ABC be a trianf^e having a Yme KD Axvwtl feo\si ^^- 
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Let the angle BAG of the triangle ABC be bisected by th« 
straight line AD ; then will K 

BD : DC : : BA : AC. Vx. 

Through the point B draw BE par- \ "'^ 
allel to DA, meeting CA produced in E. 
The triangle ABE is isosceles. For, 
since AD is parallel to EB, the angle 
ABE is equal to the alternate angle -^ ^ 
DAB (Prop. XXIII., B. I.) ; and the exterior angle CAD is 
equal to the interior and opposite angle AEB. But, by hy- 
pothesis, the angle DAB is equal to the angle DAC ; there- 
fore the angle ABE is equal to AEB, and the side AE to the 
side AB (Prop. XL, B. L). 

And because AD is drawn parallel to BE, the base of the 
triangle BCE (Prop. XVI.), 

BD : DC : : EA : AC. 

But AE is equal to AB, therefore 

BD : DC : : BA : AC. 

Therefore, the line, &c. 

Scholium. The line which bisects the exterior angle of a 
triangle, divides the base produced into segments, which are 
proportional to the adjacent sides. 

Let the line AD bisect the exterior 
angle C AE of the triangle ABC ; then 

BD : DC : : BA : AC. f. 

Through C draw CF parallel to 
AD ; then it may be proved, as in the ^ 
preceding proposition, that the angle 
ACF is equal to the angle AFC, and AF equal to AC. And 
because FC is parallel to AD (Prop. XVI., Cor. 1), BD : DO 
: BA : AF. But AF is equal to AC ; therefore 

BD : DC : : BA : AC. 



PROPOSITION XVIII. THEOREM. 

iLquiangular triangles have their homologous sides propor^ 
iionalj and are similar. 

Let ABC, DCE be two equiangular 
triangles, having the angle BAG equal to 
the angle GDE, and the angle ABC equal 
to the angle DCE, and, consequently, the 
angle AGB equal to the angle DEC ; then 
the homologous sides will be proportion- 
al, and we shall have 

BC ; CE : : BA : CD : : AC -.ISIE*. 
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Place the triangle DCE so that the side CE may be con* 
tiguous to BC, and in the same straight line with it ; and pro- 
duce the sides BA, ED till they meet in F. 

Because BCE is a straight Une, and the angle ACB is 
equal to the angle DEC, AC is parallel to EF (Prop. XXII., 
B. I.). Again, because the angle ABC is equal to the angle 
DCE, the line AB is parallel to DC; therefore the figure 
A CDF is a parallelogram, and, consequently, AF is equal to 
CD, and AC to FD (Prop. XXIX., B. L). 

And because AC is parallel to FE, one of the sides of the 
triangle FBE, BC : CE : : BA : AF (Prop. XVI.) ; but AF is 
equal to CD ; therefore 

BC : CE : : BA : CD. 

Again, because CD is parallel to BF, BC : CE : : FD : DE. 
But FD is equal to AC ; therefore 

BC : CE : : AC : DE. 

And, since these two proportions contain the same ratio 
BC : CE, we conclude (Prop. IV., B. II.) 

BA : CD : : AC : DE. 

Therefore the equiangular triangles ABC, DCE have then 
homologous sides proportional; hence, by Def. 3, they are 
similar. 

Cor, Two triangles are similar when they have two an 
^les equal, each to each, for then the third angles must also 
be equal. 

Scholium. In similar triangles the homologous sides are 
opposite to the equal angles; thus, the angle ACB being 
equal to the angle DEC, the side AB is homologous to DC, 
and so with the other sides. 



PROPOSITION XIX. THEOREM. 

Two triangks which have their homologous sides proportion^ 
aly are equiangular and similar. 

Let the triangles ABC, DEF 
have their sides proportional, so 
that BC : EF : : AB : DE : : AC 
: DF ; then will the triangles 
have their angles equal, viz. : 
the angle A equal to the angle 
D, B equal to E, and equal to 
F. 

At the point E, in the straight 
line EF, make the angle FEG equal to "B, ^ndi ^\. Vtkfc ^vo^^ 
make the angle EFG equal to C ; the lYviid «ji^<^Gi ^"^^^ 
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equal to the third angle A, and the \ Wo triangles ABC, GEF 
will be equiangular (Prop. XXVIL, Cor. 2, B. I.) ; therefore, 
by the preceding theorem, 

BC : EP : : AB : GE. 
But, by hypothesis, 

BC:EF:: AB:DE; 
therefore GE is equal to DE. 
Also, by the preceding theorem, 

BC:EF::AC:GF; 
but, by hypothesis, 

BC : EF : : AC : DF ; 
consequently, GF is equal to DF. Therefore the triangles 
GEF, DEF have their three sides equal, each to each ; hence 
their angles also are equal (Prop. XV., B. L). But, by con- 
struction, the triangle GEF is equiangular to the triangle 
ABC ; therefore, also, the triangles DEF, ABC are equiangu- 
lar and similar. Wherefore, two triangles, &c. 



PROPOSITION XX. THEOREM. 

Tivo triangles are similar^ when they have an angle of the 
one equal to an angle of the other, arid the sides containing 
those angles proportional. 

Let the triangles ABC, DEF have the angle A of the one, 
equal to the angle D of the other, and let AB : DE : : AC . 
DF ; the triangle ABC is similar to the triangle DEF. 

Take AG equal to DE, also AH A. 
equal to DF, and join GH. Then 
the triangles AGH, DEF are equal, 
since two sides and the included 
angle in the one, are respectively ^j 
equal to two sides and the included 

angle in the other (Prop. VI., B. I.). 

But, by hypothesis, AB : DE : : AC B C E ~T 

: DF ; therefore 

AB : AG : : AC : AH ; 
that is, the sides AB, AC, of the triangle ABC, are cut pro- 
portionally by the line GH ; therefore GH is parallel to BC 
(Prop. XVI.). Hence (Prop. XXIII., B. I.) the angle AGH is 
equal to ABC, and the triangle AGH is similar to the trian- 
gle ABC. But the triangle DEF has been shown to be 
equal to the triangle AGH ; hence the triangle DEF is simi- 
lar to the triangle ABC. Therefore, two triangles, &c. 
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PROPOSITION XXI. THEOREM. 

Two triangles are similar, when they have their homologous 
sides parallel or perpendicular to each other. 

Let the triangles ABC, a6c, DEF have their homologous 
sides parallel or perpendicular to each other ; the triangles 
are similar. 

First. Let the homologous 
sides be parallel to each other. 
If the side AB is parallel to 
ab^ and BC to &c, the angle B 
is equal to the angle h (Prop. 
XXVL, B. I.) ; also, if AC is 
parallel to ac, the angle C is 
equal to the angle c ; and hence 
the angle A is equal to the ^ 
angle a. Therefore the trian- 
gles ABC, abc are equiangular, and consequently similar. 

Secondly. Let the homologous sides be perpendicular to 
each other. Let the side DE be perpendicular to AB, and 
the side DF to AC. Produce DE to I, and DF to H ; then, 
in the quadrilateral AIDH, the two angles I and H are right 
angles. But the four angles of a quadrilateral are together 
equal to four right angles (Prop. XXVIII., Cor. 1, B. I.) ; 
therefore the two remaining angles lAH, IDH are together 
equal to two right angles. But the two angles EDF, IDH 
are together equal to two right angles (Prop. IL, B. I.); 
therefore the angle EDF is equal to lAH or BAC. 

In the same manner, if the side EF is also perpendicular to 
BC, it may be proved that the angle DFE is equal to C, and, 
consequently, the angle DEF is equal to B ; hence the trian- 
gles ABC, DEF are equiangular and similar. Therefore, two 
triangles &c. 

Scfiolium. When the sides of the two triangles are paral- 
lel, the parallel sides are homologous ; but when the sides are 
perpendicular to each other, the perpendicular sides are ho- 
mologous. Thus DE is homologous to AB, DF to AC, and 
EF to BC 

D 
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PROPOSITION XXII. THEOREM. 

In a right-angled triangle^ if a perpendicular is drawnfrom 
the right angle to the hypothenusz , 

1st. The triangles on each side of the perpendicular are sim* 
liar to the whole triangle and to each other. 

2d. The perpendicular is a mean proportional between tlie 
segments of the hypothenuse. 

3d. Each of the sides is a mean proportional between the hy- 
pothenuse and its segment adjacent to that side. 

Let ABC be a right-angled .triangle, hav- 
ing the right angle BAG, and from thf angle 
A let AU be drawn perpendicular to the 
hypothenuse BC. 

First. The triangies ABD, ACD are sim- B 
ilar to the whole triangle ABC, and to each other. 

The triangles BAD, BAC have the common angle B, also 
the angle BAC equal to BD A, each of them being a right an- 
gle, and, therefore, the remaining angle ACB is equal to the 
remaining angle BAD (Prop. XXVII., Cor. 2, B. I.) ; therefore 
the triangles ABC, ABD are equiangular and similar. Id 
like manner, it may be proved that the triangle ADC is equi 
angular and similar to the triangle ABC ; therefore the three 
triangles ABC, ABD, ACD are equiangular and similar to 
each other. 

Secondly. The perpendicular AD is a mean proportional be 
tween the segments BD, DC of the hypothenuse. For, sincb 
the triangle ABD is similar to the triangle ADC, their ho 
mologous sides are proportional (Def. 3), and we have 

BD : AD : : AD : DC. 

Thirdly. Each of the sides AB, AC is a mean proportional 
between the hypothenuse and the segment adjacent to that 
side. For, since the triangle BAD is similar to the triangle 
BAC, we have 

BC : BA : : BA : BD. 

And, since the triangle ABC is similar to the triangle ACD 
we have 

BC : CA : : CA : CD. 
Therefore, in a right-angled triangle, &c. 

Cor. If from a point A, in the circumfe- 
rence of a circle, two chords AB, AC are 
drawn to the extremities of the diameter 
BC, the triangle BAC will be right-angled 
«/ A (Prop. XV., Cor. 2, B. III.) ; IheTefoie ® 
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the perpendicular AD is a mean proportional between BD 
and DC, the two segments of the diameter ; that is, 

AD'=BDxDC. 




PROPOSITION XXIII. THEOREM. 

Two triangkSf having an angle in the one equal to an angle 
171 the other, are to each other as the rectangles of the sides 
which contain the equal angles. 

Let the two triangles ABC, ADE have 
the angle A in common ; then will the trian- 
gle ABC be to the triangle ADE as the rect- 
angle AB X AC is to the rectangle AD X AE. 

Join BE. Then the two triangles ABE, 
ADE, having the common vertex E, have 
the same altitude, and are to each other as 
their bases AB, AD (Prop. VI., Cor. 1) ; 
therefore 

ABE : ADE : : AB : AD. 

Also, the two triangles ABC, ABE, having the common 
vertex B, have the same altitude, and are to each other as 
their bases AC, AE ; therefore 

ABC : ABE : : AC : AE. 

Hence (Prop. XL, Cor., B. II.). 

ABC : ADE : : AB x AC : AD X AE. 

Therefore, two triangles, &c. 

Cor. 1. If the rectangles of the sides containing the equal 
angles are equivalent, the triangles will be equivalent. 

Cor. 2. Equiangular parallelograms are to each other as 
the rectangles of the sides which contain the equal angles. 



PROPOSITION XXIV. THEOREM. 

Similar triangles are to each other as the squares described 
on their homologous sides. 

Let ABC, DEF be two simi- 
lar triangles, having the angle A 
equal to D, the angle B equal to 
E, and C equal to F ; then the 

triangle ABC is to the triangle ^ 

DEF as the square on BC is to B C E 

the square on EF. 

By similar triangles, we have (Def. 3) 

AB : DE : : BC : EF. 

\lsA, BC : EF : : BC : EF- 
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Multiplying together the corresponding terms of these pro- 
portions, we obtain (Prop. XL, B. IL), 

ABxBC : DExEF : : BC" : EF', 
' But, by Prop. XXIIL, 

ABC : DEF : : ABxBC : DExEF; 
hence (Prop. IV., B. II.) 

ABC : DEF : : BC* : EF\ 
Therefore, similar triangles, &c. 



PROPOSITION XXV, THEOREM. 

Two similar polygons may be divided into the sam^ numOet 
of triangles, similar each to each, and similarly situated. 

Let ABCDE, FGHIK 
be two similar polygons ; 
they may be divided into B 
the same number of sim- 
ilar triangles. Join AC, 
AD, FH, FI. 

Because the polygon "\^ K 

ABCDE is similar to the K 

polygon FGHIK, the angle B is equal to the angle G (Det. 
3), and AB : BC : : FG : GH. And, because the triangles 
ABC, FGH have an angle in the one equcl to an angle in 
the other, and the sides about these equal angles proportion- 
al, they are similar (Prop. XX.) ; therefore the angle BCA 
IS equal to the angle GHF. Also, because the polygons are 
similar, the whole angle BCD is equal (Def. 3) to the whole 
angle GHI ; therefore, the remaining angle ACD is equal to 
the remaining angle FHI. Now, because the triangles ABC 
FGH are similar, 

AC : FH : : BC : GH. 
And, because the polygons are similar (Def 3), 

BC:GH::CD:HI; 
whence AC : FH : : CD : HI ; 

that is, the sides about the equal angles ACD, FHI are pro- 
portional ; therefore the triangle ACD is similar to the trian- 
gle FHI (Prop. XX.). For the same reason, the triangle 
ADE is similar to the triangle FIK; therefore the similar 
polygons ABCDE, FGHIK are divided into the same num- 
ber of triangles, which are similar, each to each, and similar- 
ly situated. 

Cor. Conversely, if two polygons are composed of the same 
number of triangles, similar and similarly situated^ the poly^ 
gons are similar. 
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For, because the triangles are similar, the angle ABC is 
equal to FGH ; and because the angle BCA is equal to GHF, 
and ACD to FHI, therefore the an5e BCD is equal to GHI. 
For the same reason, the angle CDE is equal to HIK, and so 
on for the other angles. Therefore the two polygons are mu- 
tually equiangular. 

Moreover, the sides about the equal angles are proportion- 
al. For, because the triangles are similar, AB : FG : : BC : 
GH. Also,BC : GH : : AC : FH,and AC : FH : : CD : HI; 
hence BC : GH : : CD : HI. In the same manner, it may be 
proved that CD : HI : : DE : IK, and so on for the other 
sides. Therefore the two polygons are similar. 



PROPOSITION XXVI. THEOREM. 

The perimeters of similar polygons are to each other as their 
homologous sides; and their areas are as the squares of those 
sides. 

Let ABCDE, FGHIK 
be two similar polygons, 
and let AB be the side 3 
homologous to FG ; then 
the perimeter of ABCDE 
is to the perimeter of A^ 
FGHIK as AB is to FG ; 
and the area of ABCDE E 

is to the area of FGHIK as AB' is to FG' 

First. Because the polygon ABCDE is similar to the poK 
ygon FGHIK (Def. 3), 

AB : FG : : BC : GH : ; CD : HI, &c.; 
therefore (Prop. IX., B. II.) the sum of the antecedents AB 
f BC+CD, &c,, which form the perimeter of the first figure, 
is to the sum of the consequents FG-fGH+HI, &c., which 
form the perimeter of the second figure, as any one antece- 
dent is to its consequent, or as AB to FG. 

Secondly. Because the triangle ABC is similar to the iru 
angle FGH, the triangle ABC : triangle FGH : : AC : FH' 
(Prop. XXIV.). 

And, because the triangle ACD is similar to the triangle 
FHI 

ACD : FHI : : AC : FH'. 

Therefore the triangle ABC : triangle FGH : : triangle 
ACD : triangle FHI (Prop. IV., B. II.). In the same man» 
ner, it may be proved that 

ACT) : FHI ; : KSm : ¥\YL. 
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Therefore, as the sum of the antecedents ABC+ACDw 
ADE, or the polygon ABCDE, is to the sum of the conse* 
quents FGH-fFHI+FIK, or the polygon FGHIK, so is any 
one antecedent, as ABC, to its consequent FGH ; or, as AB* 
to FG*. Therefore, similar polygons, &c. 



PROPOSITION XXVII. THEOREM. 

If two chords in a circle intersect each other^ the rectangle 
contained by the parts of the one, is equal to the rectangle con^- 
tained by the parts of the other. 

Let the two chords AB, CD in the circle 
ACBD, intersect each other in the point E ; 
the rectangle contained by AE, EB is equal 
to the rectangle contained by DE, EC. 

Join AC and BD. Then, in the triangles 
ACE, DBE, the angles at E are equal, be- 
ing vertical angles (Prop. V., B. I.) ; the 
angle A is equal to the angle D, being in- 
scribed in the same segment (Prop. XV., Cor. 1., B. III.) ; 
therefore the angle C is equal to the angle B. The triangles 
are consequently similar ; and hence (Prop. XVIII.) 

AE : DE : : EC : EB, 
or (Prop. I., B. IL), 

AExEB=DExEC. 

Therefore, if two chords, &c. 

Cor. The parts of two chords which intersect each other in 
a circle are reciprocally proportional; that is, AE : DE : : 
EC : EB. 




PROPOSITION XXVIII. THEOREM. 

If from a point without a circle^ a tangent and a secant he 
drawn, the square of the tangent will be equivalent to the rect- 
angle contained by the whole secant and its external segment. 

Let A be any point without the circle ^ 
BCD, and let AB be a tangent, and AC a 
secant ; then the square of AB is equiva- 
lent to the rectangle AD x AC. 

Join BD and BC. Then the triangles 

ABD and ABC are similar ; because they B 

have the angle A in common ; also, the 

angle ABD formed by a tangent and a 

eAord is measured by half the arc BD 
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(Prop. XVL, B. III.) ; and the angle C is measured by half 
the same arc, therefore the angle ABD is equal to C, and the 
two triangles ABD, ABC are equiangular, and, consequently, 
similar ; therefore (Prop. XVIII.) 

AC : AB : : AB : AD ; 
whence (Prop. I., B. II.), 

AB'=ACxAD. 
Therefore, if from a point, &c. 

Cor. 1. If from a point without a circle, a tangent and a st- 
cant be drawn, the tangent will be a mean proportional be- 
tween the secant and its external segment. 

Cor. 2. If from a point without a circle, two secants be 
drawn, the rectangles contained by the whole secants and 
their external segments will be equivalent to each other ; foi 
each of these rectangles is equivalent to the square of the 
tangent from the same point. 

Vor. 3. If from a point without a circle, two secants be 
drawn, the whole secants will be reciprocally proportional to 
their external segments. 

PROPOSITION XXIX. THEOREM. 

If an angle of a triangle be bisected by a line which cuts the 
base^ the rectangle contained by the sides of the triangle, is 
equivalent to the rectangle contained by the segments of the 
base, together with the square of the bisecting line. 

Let ABC be a triangle, and let the an- 
gle BAC be bisected by the straight line 
AD; the rectangle BAxAC is equiva- 
lent to BD X DC together with the square ^i 
of AD. 

Describe the circle ACEB about the 
triangle, and produce AD to meet the cir- 
cumference in E, and join EC. Then, be- 
cause the angle BAD is equal to the an- 
gle CAE, and the angle ABD to the angle AEC, for they are 
in the same segment (Prop. XV., Cor. 1, B. III.), the trian- 
gles ABD, AEC are mutually equiangular and similar ; there- 
fore (Prop. XVIII.) 

BA : AD : : EA : AC ; 
consequently (Prop. L, B. II.), 

BAxAC=ADxAE. 

But AE=AD+DE ; and multiplying each of these equali 
by AD, we have (Prop. III.) ADx AE=AD'+ADxDE. 
But ADxDE=BDxDC (Prop. XXVII.); hence 

BAxAC-BDxDC-VAXy- 

There fore^ if an an^le, &c. 
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PROPOSITION XXX. THEOREM. 

The rectangk contained by the diagonals of a quadrilateroi 
inscribed in a circle, is equivalent to the sum of the rectangles 
of the opposite sides. 

Let ABCD be any quadrilateral in- 
scribed in a circle, and let the diagonals 
AC, BD be drawn ; the rectangle AC x 
BD is equivalent to the sum of the two 
rectangles AD x BC and AB x CD. 

Draw the straight line BE, making the 
angle ABE equal to the angle DBC. To 
each of these equals add the angle EBD ; 
then will the angle ABD be equal to the angle EBC. But 
the angle BDA is equal to the angle BCE, because they are 
both in the same segment (Prop. XV., Cor. 1, B. III.) ; hence 
the triangle ABD is equiangular and similar to the triangle 
EBC. Therefore we have 

AD : BD : : CE : BC ; 
and, consequently, AD x BC = BD x CE. 

Again, because the anffle ABE is equal to the angle DBC 
and the angle BAE to the angle BDC, being angles in the 
same segment, the triangle ABE is similar to the triangle 
DBC ; and hence 

AB: AE::BD:CD; 
consequently, AB x CD = BD X AE. 

Adding together these two results, we obtain 

AD x BC-l- AB X CD= BD x CE+BD x AE, 
which equals BD x (CE+ AE), or BD x AC. 

Therefore, the rectangle, &c. 



PROPOSITION XXXI. THEOREM. 

If from any angle of a triangle j a perpendicular be drawn 
to the opposite side or base, the rectangle contained by the sum 
and difference of the other two sides, is equivalent to the rect- 
angle contained. by the sum and difference of the segments of 
the base. 

Let ABC be any triangle, and let AD be a perpendicular 
drawn from the angle A on the base BC ; then 

(AC+AB) X (AC-AB)-:(CD+DB) x (CD~DB). 
From A as a center, with a radius e<\ual to AB, the short- 
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cr of the two sides, describe a circumference BFE. Pro^ 
duce AC to meet the circumference in E, and CB, if neces- 
sary, to meet it in F. 

Then, because AB is equal to AE or AG, CE=AC+AB, 
the sum of the sides ; and CG=AC— AB, the difference of the 
sides. Also, because BD is equal to DF (Prop. VL, B. III.) ; 
when the perpendicular falls within the triangle, CF= CD— 
DF=CD— DB, the difference of the segments of the base. 
But when the perpendicular falls without the triangle, CF=i 
CD+DF=CD-f-DB, the sum of the segments of the base. 

Now in either case, the rectangle CE x C6 is equivalent 
to CBxCF (Prop. XXVIIL, Cor. 2) ; that is, 

(AC+AB) X (AC-AB) = (CD+DB) x (CD-DB). 

Therefore, if from any angle, &c. 

Cor. If we reduce the preceding equation to a proportion 
(Prop. II., B. II.), we shall have 

BC : AC + AB : : AC-AB : CD-DB; 
that is, the base of any triangle is to the sum of the two other 
sides, as the difference of the latter is to the difference of the 
segments of the base made by the perpendicular. 



PROPOSITION XXXII. THEOREM. 

The diagonal and side of a square have no common measure. 

Let ABCD be a square, and AC its 
diagonal ; AC and AB have no common 
measure. 

In order to find the common measure, 
if there is one, we must apply CB to CA 
as often as it is contained in it. For this 
purpose, from the center C, with a radius 
CB, describe the semicircle EBF. We 
perceive that CB is contained once in AC, with a remainder 
AE, which remainder must be compared with BC or its 
equal AB. 

Now, since the angle ABC is a right angle, AB \s ^ \axjL- 
Kent to tie circumference ; and AE : AS •. •. K& \ KS ^w x^"^. 
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XXVIIL, Cor. 1). Instead, therefore, of 
comparing AE with AB, we may substi- 
tute the equal ratio of AB to AF. But 
AB is contained twice in AF, with a re- 
mainder AE, which must be again com- 
pared with AB. Instead, however, of 
comparing AE with AB, we may again 
employ the equal ratio of AB to AF. 
Hence at each operation we are obliged to compare AB with 
AF, which leaves a remainder AE ; from which we see that 
the process will never terminate, and therefore there is no 
common measure between the diagonal and side of a square 
that is, there is no line which is contained an exact number 
of times in each of thsm. 
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BOOK V. 

PROBLEMS. 
Postulates. 

1. A straight line may be drawn from any one pomt to 
any other point. 

2. A terminated straight line may be produced to any 
length in a straight line. 

3. From the greater of two straight lines, a part may be 
cut off equal to the less. 

4. A circumference may be described from any center, and 
with any radius. 



PROBLEM L 

To bisect a given straight line. 

Let AB be the given straight line 
which it is tequired to bisect. 

From the center A, with a radius great- 
er than the half of AB, describe an arc of 
a circle (Postulate 4) ; and from the cen- 
ter B, with the same radius, describe an- 
other arc intersecting the former in D and 
E. Through the points of intersection, draw the straight line 
DE (Post. 1) ; it will bisect AB in C. 

For, the two points D and E, being each equally distani 
from the extremities A and B, must both lie in the perpen- 
dicular, raised from the middle point of AB (Prop. XVIII., 
Cor., B. I.). Therefore the line DE divides the line AB 
into two equal parts at the point C« 
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PROBLEM 11. 



To draw a perpendicular to a str%ight line^from a given 
point in that line. 



>f 



B 



Let BC be the given straight line, and A 
the point given in it ; it is required to draw 
a straight line perpendicular to BC through 
the given point A. 

In the straight line BC take any point B, 
and make AC equal to AB (Post. 3). From 
B as a center, with a radius greater than 
BA, describe an arc of a circle (Post. 4) ; and from C as a 
center, with the same radius, describe another arc intersect- 
ing the former in D. Draw AD (Post. 1), and it will be the 
perpendicular required. 

For, the points A and D, being equally distant from B and 
C, must be in a line perpendicular to the middle of BC (Prop. 
XVIIL, Cor., B. I.). Therefore AD has been drawn per- 
pendicular to BC from the point *A. 

Scholium. The same construction serves to make a right 
angle BAD at a given point A, on a given line BC. 



PROBLEM III. 

• 

To draw a perpendicular to a straight lineffrom a given 
point without it 

Let BD bo a straight line of unlimited 
length, and let A be a given point without 
it. It is required to draw a perpendicular 
to BD from the point A. 

Take any point E upon the other side 
of BD ; and from the center A, with the 
radius AE, describe the arc BD cutting 
the line BCD in the two points B and D. 
From the points B and D as centers, de- 
scribe two arcs, as in Prob. II., cutting each other in F. 
Join AF, and it will be the perpendicular required. 

For the two points A and F are each equally distant from 
the points B and D ; therefore the line AF has been dravvm 
perpendicular to BD (Prop. XVIIL, Cor., B. I.), from the 
given point A. 
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PROBLEM IV. 

At a given point in a straight linCf U make an angle equa% 
(4 a given angle. 

Let AB be the given straight 
line. A the given point in it, and 
C the given angle ; it is required 
to make an angle at the point A _ 
in the straight line AB, that shall A 
be equal to the given angle C. 

With C as a center, and any radius, describe an arc DE 
terminating in the sides of the angle ; and from the point A 
as a center, with the same radius, describe the indefinite arc 
BF. Draw the chord DE ; and from B as a center, with a 
radius equal to DE, describe an arc cutting the arc BF in G. 
Draw AG, and the angle BAG will be equal to the given 
angle C. 

For the two arcs BG, DE are described with equal radii, 
and they have equal chords ; they are, therefore, equal (Prop. 
III., B. III.). But equal arcs subtend equal angles (Prop 
lY., B. III.) ; and hence the angle A has been made equal to 
the given angle C. 



PROBLEM V. 




To bisect a given arc or angle. 

First. Let ADB be the given arc which 
it is required to bisect. 

Draw the chord AB, and from the center 
C draw CD perpendicular to AB (Prob. 
III.) ; it will bisect the arc ADB (Prop. 
VI., B. III.), because CD is a radius per- 
pendicular to a chord. 

Secondly. Let ACB be an angle which it is required to bi- 
sect. From C as a center, with any radius, describe an arc 
AB; and, by the first case, draw the line CD bisecting the 
arc ADB. 'The line CD will also bisect the angle ACB. For 
the angles ACD, BCD are equal, being subtended by the 
equal arcs AD, DB (Prop. IV., B. III.). 

Scholium. By the same construction, each of the halves 
AD, DB may be bisected ; and thus by successive bisections 
an arc or angle may be divided into four equal parts, intc 
eight, sixteen, &c. 
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PROBLEM VI. 

Through a given poinU to draw a straight line paraUel te 
a given line. 

Let A be the given point, and BC the jj D c 

given straight line ; it is required to draw 

through the point A, a straight line paral- 
lel to BC. 



In BC take any point D, and join AD. 
Then at the point A, in the straight line AD, make the angle 
DAE equal to the angle ADB (Prob. IV.). 

Now, because the straight line AD, which meets the two 
straight lines BC, AE, makes the alternate angles ADB, DAE 
equal to each other, AE is parallel to BC (Prop. XXIL, B. 
I.). Therefore the straight line AE has been drawn through 
the point A, parallel to the given line BC. 



PROBLEM VII. 

TSvo angles of a triangle being given^ to find the third angle. 

The three angles of every triangle are to- jj^ 
gether equal to two right angles (Prop. 
XXVIL, B. I.). Therefore, draw the in- 

definite line ABC. At the point B make 

the angle ABD equal to one of the given ABC 
angles (Prob. IV.), and the angle DBE equal to the other 
given angle ; then will the angle EBC be equal to the third 
angle of the triangle. For the three angles A(D9» DBE, 
EBC are together equal to two right angles (Prop. II., B 
I.), which is the sum of all the angles of the triangle. 

PROBLEM VIII. 

Given two sides and the included angle of a triangle^ to con^ 
struct the triangle. 

Draw the straight line BC equal to one 
of the given sides. At the point B make 
the angle ABC equal to the given angle 
(Prob. IV.) ; and take AB equal to the other 
driven side. Join AC. and ABH will h« thft -^ 
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Iriangle required. For its sides AB, BC are made equal to 
the given sides, and the included angle B is made equal to 
the given angle. 



PROBLEM IX. 

GUven one side and two angles of a trianghj to construct the 
triangle. 

The two given angles will either be both adjacent to the 
given side, or one adjacent and the other opposite. In the 
latter case, find the third angle (Prob. VII.) ; and then the 
two adjacent angles will be known. 

Draw the straight line AB equal to the 
given side ; at the point A make the angle 
Bag equal to one of the adjacent angles ; 
and at the point B make the angle ABD 
equal to the other adjacent angle. The two 
lines AC, BD will cut each other in E, and 
ABE will be the triangle required ; for its side AB is equal 
to the given side, and two of its angles are equal to the given 
angles. 



PROBLEM X. 

Given the three sides of a triangle^ to construct the triangle 

Draw the straight line BC equal to one of 
the given sides. From the point B as a cen- 
ter, with a radius equal to one of the other 
sides, describe an arc of a circle ; and from 
the point C as a center, with a radius equal 
to the third side, describe another arc cutting 
the former in A. Draw AB, AC ; then will ^ 
ABC be the triangle required, because its three sides are 
equal to the three given straight lines. 

Scholium. If one of the given lines was greater than the 
sum of the other two, the arcs would not intersect each other, 
and the problem would be impossible ; but the solution will 
always be possible when the sum of any two sides is greater 
than the third. 
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PROBLEM Xr. 

Given two sides of a triangle^ and an angh opposite one at 
them, to construct the triangle. 

Draw an indefinite straight line 
BC. At the point B make the angle 
ABC equal to the given angle, and 
make BA equal to that side which is 
adjacent to the given angle. Then 
from A as a center, with a radius 
equal to the other side, describe an arc cutting BC in the 
points E and F. Join AE, AF. If the points E and F both 
fall on the same side of the angle B, each of the triangles 
ABE, ABF will satisfy the given conditions ; but if they fall 
upon different sides of B, only one of them, as ABF, will 
satisfy the conditions, ^nd therefore this will be the triangle 
required. 

If the points E and F coincide with one another, which 
will happen when AEB is a right angle, there will be only 
one triangle ABD, which is the triangle required. 

Scholium. If the side opposite the given angle were less 
than the perpendicular let fall from A upon BC, the problem 
would be impossible. 



PROBLEM XII. 

Given two adjacent sides of a parallelogram, and the in- 
cluded angle, to construct the parallelogram. 

• 

Draw the straight line AB equal to 
one of the given sides. At the point A 
make the angle BAC equal to the 
given angle; and take AC equal to 
the other given side. From the point 
C as a center, with a radius equal to 
AB, describe an arc ; and from the point B as a center, with 
a radius equal to AC, describe another arc intersecting the 
former in D. Draw BD, CD ; then will ABDC be the paral- 
lelogram required. 

For, by construction, the opposite sides are equal ; there- 
fare the figure is a parallelogram (Prop. XXX., B. I.), and it 
IS formed with ihe given sides and the gwetv Tvwg|le 
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Cor. If the given angle is a rig at angle, the figure will be 
a rectangle ; and if, at the same time, the sides are equal, it 
will be a square. 



PROBLEM ZIII. 

To find the center of a given circle or arc. 

Let ABC be the given circle or arc ; 
it is required to find its center. 

Take any three points in the are, as 
A B, C, and jom AB, BC. Bisect AB 
in D (Prob. I.), and through D draw DF A^:;;^ — -/--s^_— -^C 
perpendicular to AB fProb. II.). In the 

same manner, draw EF perpendicular to 

BC at its middle point. The perpen- B 

dicnlars DF, EF will meet in a point F equally distant from 
the points A, B, and C (Prop. VII., B. III.) ; and therefore F is 
the center of the circle. 

Scholium. By the same construction, a circumference may 
be made to pass through three given points A, B, C ; and 
also, a circle may be described about a triangle. 



PROBLEM XIV. 

Through a given pointy to draw a tangent to a given circle 

First Let the given point A be 
without the circle BDE ; it is re- 
quired to draw a tangent to the cir- 
cle through the point A. 

Find the center of the circle C, and 
join AC. Bisect AC in D ; and with 
D as a center, and a radius equal to 
AD, describe a circumference intersecting the given circuiu- 
ference in B. Draw AB, and it will be the tangent required. 

Draw the radius CB. The angle ABC, being inscribed in 
a semicircle, is a right angle (Prop. XV., Cor. 2, B. III.). 
Hence the line AB is a perpendicular at the extremity of the 
radius CB ; it is, therefore, a tangent to the circumference 
(Prop IX., B. III.). 

Secondly. If the given point is in the circumference of the 
circle, as the point B, draw the radius BC, and make BA 
perpendicular to BC. BA will be thfe laxvs«vA x^»xsfit^\ 
(Prop. JX, B. III). 
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Scholium, When the point A lies without the circle, two 
tangents may always be drawn ; for the circumference whose 
center is D intersects the given circumference in two points. 



PROBLEM XV. 

To inscribe a circle in a given triangle. 

Let ABC be the given triangle ; it is 
required to inscribe a circle in it. 

Bisect the angles B and C by the 
lines BD, CD, meeting each other in 
the point D. From the point of inter- 
section, let fall the perpendiculars DE, 
DF, DG on the three sides of the tri- 
angle ; these perpendiculars will all be 
equal. For, by construction, the angle ^ 
EBD is equal to the angle FBD ; the right angle DEB is 
equal to the right angle DFB ; hence the third angle BDE 
is equal to the third angle BDF (Prop. XXVIL, Cor. 2, B. 
L). Moreover, the side BD is common to the two triangles 
BDE, BDF, and the angles adjacent to the common side are 
equal ; therefore the two triangles are equal, and DE is equal 
to DF. For the same reason, DG is equal to DF. There- 
fore the three straight lines DE, DF, DG are equal to each 
other ; and if a circumference be described from the center 
D, with a radius equal to DE, it will pass* through the ex- 
tremities of the lines DF, DG. It will also touch the straight 
lines AB, BC, CA, because the angles at the points E, F, G 
are right angles (Prop. IX., B. III.). Therefore the circle 
EFG is inscribed in the triangle ABC (Def. 11, B. III.) 

Scholium. The three lines which bisect the angles of a 
triangle, all meet in the same point, viz., the center of the in 
scribed circle. 



PROBLEM XVJ. 

Upon a given straight line, to describe a segment of a circlt 
which shall contain a given angle. 

Let AB be the given straight line, upon which it is re- 
quired to describe a segment of a circle containing a given 
angle. 

At the point A, in the straight line AB, make the angle 
fAD equal to the given angle ; and ftott\ \Jafc ^oml A. draw 
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AC perpendicular to AD. Bisect AB in E, and from E 
draw EC perpendicular to AB. From the point C, where 
these perpendiculars meet, with a radius equal to AC, de- 
scribe a circle. Then will AGB be the segment required. 

For, since AD is a perpendicular at the extremity of the 
radius AC, it is a tangent (Prop. IX., B. III.) ; and the angle 
BAD is measured by half the arc AFB (Prop. XVI., B III.). 
Also, the angle AGB, being an inscribed angle, is measured 
by half the same arc AFB ; hence the angle AGB is equal to 
the angle BAD, which, by construction, is equal to the given 
angle. Therefore all the angles inscribed in the segment 
AGB are equal to the given angle. 

Scholium. If the given angle was a right angle, the re- 
quired segment would be a semicircle, described on AB as a 
diameter. 



PROBLEM XVII. 



To divide a given straight line into any number of equal 
parts, or into parts proportional to given lines. 

First. Let AB be the given straight 
line which it is proposed to divide into 
any number of equal parts, as, for ex- 
ample, five. 

From the point A draw the indefinite 

straight line AC, making any angle 

with AB. In AC take any point D, ^ ^ 

and set off AD five times upon AC. Join BC, and draw DE 

parallel to it ; then is AE the fifth part of AB. 

For, since ED is parallel to BC, AE : AB : : AD : AC 
(Prop. XVI., B. IV.). But AD is the fifth part of AC ; 
therefore AE is the fifth part of AB. 

Secondly. Let AB be the given straight line, and AC a di- 
vided line; it is required to divide AB similarly to AC. Sup- 
pose AC to be divided in the points D and E. PW.^ ^Sk^ 
AC 80 as to contain any angle ; jom BC, ^^^l ^Jwtcsv^^ "^^ 
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points D, E draw DF, EG parallel to BC. 
The line AB wil. be divided into parts 
proportional to those of AC. 

For, because DF and EG are both par- 
allel to CB, we have AD : AF : : DE : FG 
: EC : GB (Prop. XVI., Cor. 2, B. IV.). ^ 
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PROBLEM XVIII. 



To find a fourth proportional to three given lines. 

From any point A draw two straight 
lines AD, AE, containing any angle 
DAE; and make AB, BD, AC respect- 
ively equal to the proposed lines. Join 
B, C ; and through D draw DE parallel 
to BC ; then will CE be the fourth pro- 
portional required. 

For, because BC is parallel to DE, we have 

AB : BD : : AC : CE (Prop. XVI., B. IV.). 

Cor. In the same manner may be found a third propor- 
tional to two given lines A and B ; for this will be the same 
as a fourth proportional to the three lines A, B, B. 




PROBLEM XIX. 



To find a mean proportional between two given lines. 



Let AB, BC be the two given straight 
lines ; it is required to find a mean pro- 
portional between them. 

Place AB, BC in a straight line ; upon 
AC describe the semicircle ADC ; and 
from the point B draw BD perpendicular ^ 



\ 



to AC. Then will BD be the mean proportional required. 

For the perpendicular BD, le* fall from a point in the cir- 
cumference upon the diameter, is a mean proportional be- 
tween the two segments of the diameter AB, BC (Prop. 
XXII., Cor., B. IV.) ; and these segments are equal to the 
wo given lines. 
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PROBLEM XX. 

To divide a given line into two parts, such that the greater 
part may he a mean proportional between the whole line and 
the other part. 

Let AB be the given straight line ; 
it is required to divide it into two 
parts at the_point F, such that AB : 
AF : : AF : FB. 

At the extremity of the line AB, 
erect the perpendicular BC, and make 
it equal to the half of AB. From C ^ 
as a center, with a radius equal to CB, describe a circle. 
Draw AC cutting the circumference in D ; and make AF 
equal to AD. The line AB will be divided in the point F in 
the manner required. 

For, since AB is a perpendicular to the radius CB at its ex- 
tremity, it is a tangent (Prop. IX., B. III.) ; and if we pro- 
duce AC to E, we shall have AE : AB : : AB : AD (Prop. 
XXVIIL, B. IV.). Therefore, by division (Prop. VII., B. 
II.), AE— AB : AB : : AB— AD : AD. But, by construction, 
AB is equal to DE ; and therefore AE— AB is equal to AD 
or AF; and AB— AD is equal to FB. Hence AF : AB : • 
FB : AD or AF ; and, consequently, by inversion (Prop. V 
B. II.), 

AB : AF : : AF : FB. 

Scholium. The line AB is said to be divided in extreme 
and mean ratio. An example of its use may be seen in Prop. 
v.. Book VI. 



PROBLEM XXr. 

Through a given point in a given angle, to draw a straight 
line so that the parts included between the point and the sides 
of the angle,may be equal. 

Let A be the given point, and BCD the 
given angle ; it is required to draw through 
A a line BD, so that BA may be equal to 
AD. 

Through the point A draw AE parallel to 
BC ; and take DE equal to CE. Through 
the points D and A draw the line BAD ; it ^ 
will be the line required. 
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For, because AE is parallel to BC, we have (Prop. XVL 
B. IV.), 

DE : EC : : DA : AB. 
But DE is equal to EC ; therefore DA is equal to AB. 



PROBLEM XXII. 





To describe a square that shall he equivalent to a given 
parallelogram, or to a given triangle. 

First. Let ABDC be the given paral- C p 

lelogram, AB its base, and CE its altitude. 
Find a mean proportional between AB and 
CE (Prob. XIX.), and represent it by X ; 
the square described on X will be equiva- A E 
lent to the given parallelogram ABDC. 

For, by construction, AB : X : : X : CE ; hence X' is equal 
to AB X CE (Prop. I., Cor., B. II.). But AB X CE is the 
measure of the parallelogram ; and X' is the measure of the 
square. Therefore the square described on X is equivalent 
to the given parallelogram ABDC. 

Secondly. Let ABC be the given triangle, a 

BC its base, and AD its altitude. Find a 
mean proportional between BC and the half 
of AD, and represent it by Y. Then will 
the square described on Y be equivalent to 
the triangle ABC. B D C 

For, by construction, BC : Y : : Y : ^ AD ; hence Y' is 
equivalent to BC X i AD. . But BC X | AD is the measure o^ 
the triangle ABC ; therefore the square described on Y is 
equivalent to the triangle ABC. 



PROBLEM XXIII. 

Upon a given line^ to construct a rectangle equivalent to a 
given rectangle. 

Let AB be the given straight ^ -g- 

line, and CDFE the given rect- ' • ^ ^ 

angle. It is required to con- 
struct on the line AB a rectan- 
gle equivalent to CDFE. 




D 



Find a fourth proportional ^ ^ 

(Prob. XVIII.) to the three lines AB, CD, CE, and let AG 
be that fourth proportional. The rectangle constructed on 
/he lines AB, AG will be equWalevl to Cu¥Ei. 
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For, because AB : CD : : CE : AG, by Prop. I., B. IL, 
ABxAG=*CDxCE. Therefore the rectangle ABHG is 
equivalent to the rectangle CDFE; and it is constructed 
upon the given line AB. 




PROBLEM XXIV. 

To construct a triangle which shall be equivalent to a given 
polygon. 

Let ABODE be the given polygon ; it 
is required to construct a triangle equiva- 
'ent to it. 

Draw the diagonal BD cutting off the e^ 
triangle BCD. Through the point C, 
draw CF parallel to DB, meeting AB 
produced in F. Join DF ; and the poly- 
gon AFDE will be equivalent to the polygon ABCDE. 

For the triangles BFD, BCD, being upon the same base 
BD, and between the same parallels BD, FC, are equivalent. 
To each of these equals, add the polygon ABDE ; then will 
the polygon AFDE be equivalent to the polygon ABCDE ; 
that is, we have found a polygon equivalent to the given 
polygon, and having the number of its sides diminished by 
one. 

In the same manner, a polygon may be found equivalent 
to AFDE, and havmg the number of its sides diminished by 
one; and, by continuing the process, the number of sides 
may be at last reduced to three, and a triangle be thus obtain- 
^.d equivalent to the given polygon. 



PROBLEM XXV. 

To make a square equivalent to the sum or difference of two 
triven squares. 

First. To make a square equivalent to the sum of two 
given squares. Draw two indefinite lines 
AB, BC at right angles to each other. Take 
AB equal to the side of one of the given 
squares, and BC equal to the side of the 
other. Join AC ; it will be the side of the 
required square. 

For the triangle ABC, being riglal-axig\^ ^X.'^^SJfta^^sjos^^^ 
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on AC will be equivalent to the sum of the squares upon AB 
and BC (Prop. XL, B. IV.). 

Secondly. To make* a square equivalent to the difference 
of two given squares. Draw the lines AB, BC at right an 
gles to each other ; and take AB equal to the side of the less 
square. Then from A as a center, with a radius equal to the 
side of the other square, describe an arc intersecting BC in 
C ; BC will be the side of the square required ; because the 
square of BC is equivalent to the difference of the squares of 
AC and AB (Prop. XL, Cor. 1, B. IV.). 

Scholium. In the same manner, a square may be made 
equivalent to the sum of three or more given squares ; for 
the same construction which reduces two of them to one 
will reduce three of them to two, and these two to one. 



PROBLEM XXVI. 

Upon a given straight line^ to construct a polygon simila 
to a given polygon. 

Loi, ABCDE be the giv- 
en polygon, and FG be 
the given straight line ; it E, 
is required upon the line 
FG to construct a poly- 
gon similar to ABCDE. 

Draw the diagonals BD, 
BE. At the point F, in 
the straight line FG, make the anffle GFK equal to the angle 
BAE ; and at the point G make the angle FGK equal to the 
angle ABE. The lines FK, GK will intersect in K, and 
FGK will be a triangle similar to ABE. In the same man- 
ner, on GK construct the triangle GKI similar to BED, and 
on GI construct the triangle GIH similar to BDC. The 
polygon FGHIK will be the polygon required. For these 
two polygons are composed of the same number of triangles, 
which are similar to each other, and similarly situated ; there- 
fore the polygons are similar (Prop. XXV., Cor., B. IV.) 



PROBLEM XXVII. 

Given the area of a rectangle^ and the sum of two adjacent 
iides, to construct the rectangle. 

Let AB be a straight line equal to the sum of the sides of 
the required rectangle. 




UUUK V. 
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Upon AB as a diameter, describe a 
Bcmicircle. At the point A erect the / 

perpendicular AC, and make it equal to / 

the side of a square having the given [ 




area. Through C draw the line CD par- A. E B 

allel to AB, and let it meet the circumference in D ; and 
from D draw DE perpendicular to AB. 1 hen will AE and 
EB be the sides of the rectangle required. 

For, by Prop. XXII., Cor., B. IV., the rectangle AE xEB 
is equivalent to the square of DE or CA, which is, by con- 
struction, equivalent to the given area. Also, the sum of the 
sides AE and EB is equal to the given line AB. 

Scholium. The side of the square having the given area, 
must not be greater than the half of AB ; for in that case the 
line CD would not meet the circumference ADB. 



PROBLEM XXVIII. 



CHven the area of a rectangle, and the difference of two ad- 
jacent sideSf to construct the rectangle. 

Let AB be a straight line equal to the 
difference of the sides of the required rect- 
angle. 

Upon AB as a diameter, describe a cir- 
cle ; and at the extremity of the diameter, ^ - 
draw the tangent AC equal to the side of \ 
a square having the given area. Through \ 
the point C and the center F draw the 
secant CE ; then will CD, CE be the adjacent sides of the 
rectangle required. 

For, by Prop. XXVIII., B. IV., the rectangle CDxCE is 
equivalent to the square of AC, which is, by construction, 
equivalent to the given area. Also, the difference of the lines 
CE, CD is equal to DE or AB. 

E 
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BOOK VI. 

REGULAR POLYGONS, AND THE AREA OF IHE CIRCLE. 

Definition. 

A regular polygon is one which is both equiangular aad 
equilateral. 

An equilateral triangle is a regular polygon of three sides ; 
a square is one of four. 

PROPOSITION I. THEOREM. 

Regular polygons of the same number of sides are similar 
figures. 

Let ABCDEF, ahcdef be 
two regular polygons of the 
same number of sides ; then 
will they be similar figures. 

For, since the two polygons 
have the same number of 
sides, thev must have the 
same number of angles. Moreover, the sum of the angles ot 
the one polygon is equal to the sum of the angles of the other 
(Prop. XXVIIL, B. I.) ; and since the polygons are each 
equiangular, it follows that the angle A is the same part of 
the sum of the angles A, B, C, D, E, F, that the angle a is 
of the sum of the angles a, 6, c, d, e, /. Therefore the two 
angles A and a are equal to each otner. The same is true 
of the angles B and 6, C and c, &c. 

Moreover, since the polygons are regular, the sides AB, 
BC, CD, &c., are equal to each other (Def) ; so, also, are the 
sides a5, 6c, erf, &c. Therefore AB : a6 : : BC : 6c : : CD : erf, 
&c. Hence the two polygons have their angles equal, and 
their homologous sides proportional ; they are consequently 
similar (Def. 3, B. IV.). Therefore, regular polygons, &c. 

Cor, The perimeters of two regular polygons of the same 
uamber of aloes, are to each other as their homologous sides. 
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and their areas are us the squares of those sides (Prop. 
XXVL, B. IV.). 

Scholium. The angles of a regular polygon are deter- 
mined by the number of its sides. 



PROPOSITION II. THEOREM. 

A circk may be described about any regular polygon, and 
another may be inscribed within it. 

Let ABCDEF be any regular polygon ; 
a circle may be described about it, and 
another may be inscribed within it. 

Bisect the angles FAB, ABC by the aJ 
straight lines AO, BO ; and from the point 
O in which they meet, draw the lines OC, 
OD, OE, OF to the other angles of the 
polygon. 

Then, because in the triangles OBA, OBC, AB is, by 
hypothesis, equal to BC, BO is common to the two triangles, 
and the included angles OBA, OBC are, by construction, 
equal to each other ; therefore the angle OAB is equal to the 
angle OCB. But OAB is, by construction, the half of FAB ; 
and FAB is, by hypothesis, equal to DCB ; therefore OCB is 
the half of DuB ; that is, the angle BCD is bisected by the 
line OC. In the same manner it may be proved that the an 
gles CDE, DEF, EFA are bisected by the straight lines OD, 
OE, OF. 

Now because the angles OAB, OBA, being halves of equal 
angles, are equal to each other, OA is equal to OB (Prop. 
XL, B. L). For the same reason, OC, OD, OE, OF are each 
of them equal to OA. Therefore a circumference described 
from the center O, with a radius equal to OA, will pass 
through each of the points B, C, P, E, F, and be described 
about the polygon. 

Secondly. A circle may be inscribed within the polygon 
ABCDEF. For the sides AB, BC, CD, &c., are equa 
chords of the same circle ; hence they are equally distant 
from the center O (Prop. VIIL, B. III.) ; that is, the perpen- 
diculars OG, OH, &c., are all equal to each other. There- 
fore, if from O as a center, with a radius OG, a circumference 
be described, it will touch the side BC (Prop. IX., B. III.), 
and each of the other sides of the polygon ; hence the circle 
will be inscribed within the polygon. Therefore a circle 
may be described, &c. 

Scholium L In regular polveons, tlve ^eIv\^l ol ^^Sjm6R»^^««^ 
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and circumscrioed circles, is also called the center of the poly- 
gon; and the perpendicular from the center upon one of the 
sides, that is, the radius of the inscribed circle, is called the 
apothem of the polygon. 

Since all the chords AB, BC, &c., are equal, the angles at 
the center, AOB, BOC, &c., are equal ; and the value of each 
may be found by dividing four right angles by the number 
of sides of the polygon. 

Scholium 2. To inscribe a regular polygon of any number 
of sides in a circle, it is only necessary to divide the circum- 
ference into the same number of equal parts ; for, if the 
arcs are equal, the chords AB, BC, CD, &c., will be equal. 
Hence the triangles AOB, BOC, COD, &c., will also be 
equal, because they are mutually equilateral ; therefore all 
the angles ABC, BCD, CDE, &c., will be equal, and the 
figure ABCDEF will be a regular polygon. 



PROPOSITION III. PROBLEM. 

To inscribe a square in a given circle. 

Let ABCD be the given circle ; it is re- 
quired to inscribe a square in it. 

Draw two diameters AC, BD at right 
angles to each other; and join AB, BC, 
CD, DA. Because the angles AEB, BEC, 
&c., are equal, the chords AB, BC, &c., 
are also equal. And because the angles 
ABC, BCD, &c., are inscribed in semicir- 
cles, they are right angles (Prop. XV., Cor. 2, . B. III.). 
Therefore ABCD is a square, and it is inscribed in the circle 
ABCD. 

Cor. Since the triangle AEB is right-angled and isosceles, 
we have the proportion, AB : AE : : ^2 : 1 (Prop. XL, Cor. 
3, B. IV.) ; therefore the side of the inscribed square is to the 
radiuSf as the square root of 2 is to unity. 

PROPOSITION IV. THEOREM. 

The side of a regular hexagon is equal to the radius of th^ 
circumscribed circle. 

Let ABCDEF be a regular beiiagoii Vsvacnfe^d vcl «. circle 
whose center is O; then any side aa AS ^*^>a^ ^o^^ v>^% 
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Draw the radios BO. Then the ando 
AOB is the sixth part of four right angles 
(Prop. II., Sch. 1), or the third part of two 
right angles. Also, because the three an- a( 
gles of every triangle are equal to two 
right angles, the two angles O^B, OBA 
are together equal to two thirds of two fl^ 
right angles ; and since AO is equal to BO, each of these an- 
gles is one third of two right angles. Hence the triangle 
AOB is equiangular, and AB is equal to AO. Therefore the 
side of a regular hexagon, &c. 

Cor. To inscribe a regular hexagon in a given circle, the 
radius must be applied six times upon the circumference 
By joining the alternate angles A, C, E, an equilateral trian- 
gle will be inscribed in the circle. 



PROPOSITION V. PROBLEM* 

To inscribe a regular decagon in a given circk. 

Let ABF be the given circle ; it is re- 
qxxired to inscribe in it a regular decagon. 

Take C the center of the circle ; draw 
the radius AC, and divide it in extreme 
and mean ratio (Prob. XX., B. V.) at 
the point D. Make the chord AB equal 
to CD the greater segment ; then will 
AB be the side of a regular decagon in- 
scribed in the circle. 

Join BC, BD. Then, by construction, A B 

AC : CD : : CD : AD ; but- AB is equal to CD ; therefore 
AC : AB : : AB : AD. Hence the triangles ACB, ABD 
have a common angle A included between proportional 
sides ; they are therefore similar (Pfop. XX., B. IV.) And 
because the triangle ACB is isosceles, the triangle ABD must 
also be isosceles, and AB is equal to BD. But AB was made 
equal to CD ; hence BD is equal to CD, and the angle DEC 
is equal to the angle DCB. Therefore the exterior angle 
ADB, which is equal to the sum of DCB and DBC, must be 
double of DCB. But the angle ADB is equal tc DAB ; there- 
fore each of the angles CAB, CBA is double of the angle 
ACB. Hence the sum* of the three angles of ihe triangle 
ACB is five times the angle C. But the^^ \ivT^^ ^w^^ ^^^ 
equal to two right angles (Prop. XX."V\\.,^A>^\ ^C^'e^x^'vcyt'e^^ 
the angle C is the fifth part of two TigVvV ^ti^^, ^^ ^^^ '^'^^ 
part of four right angles. Hence the arc i^ Sa owe^ VeroNcs. 
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the circumference, and the chord AB is the side of a regular 
decagon inscribed in the circle. 

Cor. 1. By joining the alternate angles of the regular dec- 
agon, a regular pentagon may be inscribed in the circle. 

Cor. 2. By combining this Proposition with the preceding 
a regular pentedecagon may be inscribed in a circle. 

For, let AE be the side of a regular hexagon ; then the arc 
AE will be one sixth of the whole circumference, and the arc 
AB one tenth of the whole circumference. Hence the arc 
BE will be } — j\ or yV* and the chord of this arc will be the 
side of a regular pentedecagon. 

Scholium. By bisecting the arcs subtended by the sides of 
any polygon, another polygon of double the number of sides 
may be inscribed in a circle. Hence the square will enable 
us to inscribe regular polygons of 8, 16, 32, &c., sides ; the 
hexagon will enable us to inscribe polygons of 12, 24, &c., 
sides ; the decagon will enable us to inscribe polygons of 
20, 40, (fee, sides ; and the pentedecagon, polygons of 30, 60, 
(fee, sides. 

The ancient geometricians w^re unacquainted with any 
method of inscribing in a circle, regular polygons of 7, 9, 11, 
13, 14, 17, (fee, sides; and for a long time it was believed 
that these polygons could not be constructed geometrically ; 
but Gauss, a German mathematician, has shown that a regu 
lar polygon of 17 sides may be inscribed in a circle, liy em- 
ploying straight lines and circles only. 

PROPOSITION VI. PROBLEM. 

A regular polygon inscribed- in a circle being given^ to de 
scribe a similar polygon about the circle. 

• 

Let ABCDEF be a regular polygon 
inscribed in the circle ABD ; it is re- 
quired to describe a similar polygon 
about the circle. 

Bisect the arc AB in G, and through 
G draw the tangent LM. Bisect also 
the arc BC in H, and through H draw 
the tangent MN, and in the same man- 
ner draw tangents to the middle points 
of the arcs CD, DE, &c. These tangents, by their intersec- 
tions, will form a circumscribed polygon similar to the one 
inscribed. 

Find O the center of the circle, and draw the radii OG 
OH. Then, because OG is perpendicular to the tangent LM 
(Trap. IX., B. III.), and also to the choxd KB ^Pto>^, VL 
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Sch., B. III.), the tangent is parallel to the chord (Prop. XX., 
B. I.). In the same manner it may be proved that the other 
sides of the circumscribed polygon are parallel to the sides 
of the inscribed polygon ; and therefore the angles of the 
circumscribed polygon are equal to those of the inscribed one 
(Prop. XXVI., B. I.). 

Since the arcs B6, BH are halves of the equal arcs A6B, 
BHC, they are equal to each other ; that is, the vertex B is 
at the middle point of the arc GBH. Join OM ; the line OM 
will pass through the point B. For the right-angled trian- 
gles OMH, OMG have the hypothenuse OM common, and 
the side OH equal to OG ; therefore the angle GOM is equal 
to the angle HOM (Prop. XIX., B. I.), and the line OM passes 
through the point B, the middle of the arc GBH. 

Now because the triangle OAB is similar to the triangle 
OLM,. and the triangle OBC to the triangle OMN, we have 
the proportions 

AB:LM:: BO:MO; 
also, . BC :MN::BO:MO; 

therefore (Prop. IV., B. II.), 

AB : LM : : BC : MN. 

But AB is equal to BC ; therefore LM is equal to MN. In 
the same manner, it may be proved that the other sides of the 
circumscribed polygon are equal to each other. Hence this 
polygon is regular, and similar to the one inscribed. 

Cor. 1. Conversely, if the circumscribed polygon is given, 
and it is required to form the similar inscribed one, draw the 
lines OL, OM, ON, &c., to the angles of the polygon ; these 
lines will meet the circumference in the points A, B, C, &c. 
Join these points by the lines AB, BC, CD, &c, and a similar 
polygon will be inscribed in the circle. 

Or we may simply join the points of contact G, H, I, &c., 
by the chords GH, HI, &c., and there will be formed an in 
scribed polygon similar to the circumscribed one. 

Cor, 2. Hence we can circumscribe about a circle, any 
regular polygon which can be inscribed within it, and con- 
versely. 

Cor. 3. A side of the circumscribed polygon MN is equal 
to twice MH, or MG -}- MH. 



PROPOSITION VII. THEOREM. 

The area of a regular polygon is equivalent to the produci 
of its perimeter^ by half the radius of the inscribed circle. 

Let ABCDEF be a regular poVygoiv, ^.xi^L Gt \!cv^ ^^\:^«^ c\ 
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the insci:ibed circle. From G draw 

lines to all the angles of the polygon. 

The polygon will thus be divided into 

as many triangles as it has sides ; and 

the common altitude of these triangles 

is GH, the radius of the circle. Now, 

the area of the triangle BGC is equal to 

the product of BC by the half of GH 

(Prop. VI., B. IV.) ; and so of all the 

other triangles having their vertices in G. Hence the sum 

of all the triangles, that is, the surface of the polygon, is 

equivalent to the product of the sum of the bases AB, BC, 

<fec. ; that is, the perimeter of the polygon, multiplied by half 

of GH, or half the radius of the inscribed circle. Therefore, 

the area of a regular polygon, &c. 





?ROPOSITION VIII. THEOREM. 

The perimeters of two regular polygons of the same numbet 
of sides, are as the radii of the inscribed or circumscribed cir- 
ckSf and their surfaces are as the squares of the radii. 

Let ABCDEF, abcdef be 
two regular polygons of the 
same number of sides ; let G 
and g be the centers of the A. 
circumscribed circles ; and 
let GH, gh be drawn per- 
pendicular to BC and be; 1^ ^C 

then will the perimeters of the polygons be as the radii B6, 
6^; and, also, as GH, gh, the radii of the inscribed circles. 

The angle BGC is equal to the angle bgc (Prop. II., Sch. 
1) ; and since the triangles BGC, bgc are isosceles, they are 
similar. So, also, are the right-angled triangles BGH, bgh ; 
and, consequently, BC ibc : i BG i bg \ : GH : gh. But the 
perimeters of the two polygons are to each other as the sides 
BC, be (Prop. I., Cor.) ; they are, therefore, to each other as 
the radii BG, bg of the circumscribed circles ; and also as the 
radii GH, gh of the inscribed circles. 

The surfaces of these polygons are to each other as the 
squares of the homologous sides BC, be (Prop. I., Cor.) ; they 
are, therefore, as the squares of BG, bg, the radii of the cir 
cumscribed circles ; or as the squares of GH, ^A, the radii of 
the inscribed circles. 
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PROPO01TION IX. PROBLEM. 




The surface of a regular inscribed polygon, and that of a 
similar circumscribed polygon, being given; to find the surfaces 
of regular inscribed and circumscribed polygons having aoubls 
the number of sides. 

Let AB be a side of the given in 
scribed polygon ; EF parallel to AB, a ^ 
side of the similar circumscribed poly- 
gon; and C the center of the circle. 
Draw the chord AG, and it will be the 
side of the inscribed polvgon having 
double the number of sides. At the 
points A and B draw tangents, meeting 
EF in the points H and I; then will 
HI, which is double of HG, be a side of 
the similar circumscribed polygon (Prop. VI., Cor. 1). Let 
p represent the inscribed polygon whose side is AB, P the 
corresponding circumscribed polygon ; pf the inscribed poly 
gon having double the number of sides, P' the similar cir- 
cumscribed polyffon. Then it is plain that the space CAD is 
the same part of /?, that CEG is of P ; also, CAG of j»', and 
CAHG of P' ; for each of these spaces must be repeated the 
same number of times, to complete the polygons to which they 
severally belong. 

First. The triangles ACD, ACG, whose common vertex i& 
A, are to each other as their bases CD, CG ; they are also to 
each other as the polygons p and pf ; hence 

j9 : j9' : : CD : CG. 

Again, the triangles CGA, CGE, whose common vertex is 
G, are to each other as their bases CA, CE ; they are also to 
each other as the polygons /?' and P ; hence 

;?' : P : : CA : CE. 

But since AD is parallel to EG, we have CD : CG : : CA 
• CE ; therefore, 

p ipf i\pf iV\ 
that is, the polygon p' is a mean proportional between the 
two given polygons. 

Secondly. The triangles CGH, CHE, having the common 
altitude CG, are to each other as their bases GH, HE. But 
since CH bisects the angle GCE, we have (Prop. XVII , B. 

iV.). 

GH : HE : : CG : CE : : CD : CA, or CG : : p •. y. 

Therefore, CGH : CHE : : p '. p< ; 
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hence (Prop. VI., B. II.) 

CGH : CGH+CHE, or CGE : . p ip^-pU 

or 2CGH : CGE : : 2p : p+o'. 

But 2CGH, or CGHA : CGE : : P' : P. 

2»P 
Therefore, P' : P : : 2/> :p+p' ; whence P'= -^ 



p-^-pf 

that 18, the polygon P' is found by dividing twice the product oj 
the two given polygons by the sum of the two inscribed polygons. 
Hence, by means of the polygons p and P, it is easy to find 
the polygons p' and P' having double the number of sides. 



PROPOSITION X. THEOREM. 

A circle being given, two similar polygons can always be 
found, the one described about the circle, and the other inscribed 
in it, which shall differ from each other by less than any as- 
rignable surface. 

Let ACD be the given circle, and the square of X any 
given surface; a polygon can be inscribed in the circle 
ACD, and a similar polygon be described about it, such 
that the difference between them shall be less than the 
square of X. 

Bisect AC a fourth part of the circumference, then bisect 
the half of this fourth, and so continue the bisection, until an 
arc is found whose chord AB is less than X. As this arc 
must be contained a certain number of times exactly in the 
whole circumference, if we apply chords AB, BC, &c., each 
equal to AB, the last will terminate at A, and a regular 
polygon ABCD, &c., will be inscribed in the circle. 

IVext describe a similar polygon about the circle (Prop, 
VI.) ; the difference of these two polygons will be less than 
the square of X. 

Find the center G, and draw the 
diameter AD. Let EF be a side ^/ 
of the circumscribed polygon ; and jj 
join EG, FG. These lines wiH pass 
through the points A and B, as was E^ 
shown in Prop. VI. Draw GH to 
the poir.t of contact H ; it will bisect 
AB in I, and be perpendicular to it 
(Prop. VI., Sch., B. III.). Join, also, 
BD. 

Let P represent the circumscribed polygon, and p the in- 
scribed polygon. Then, because the polygons are similar, 
/^ey are as the squares of the homologous s\d^%^Y «^^ ^s;^ 
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(Prop. XXVL, B. IV.) ; that is, because the triangles EFG 
ABG are similar, as the square of EG to the square of AG 
-hat is, of HG. 

Again, the triangles EHG, ABD, having their sides paral- 
lel to each other, are similar ; and, therefore, 

EG : HG : : AD : BD. 
But the polygon P is to the polygon p as the square of EG 
to the square of HG ; 
hence P : ;> : : AD' : BD', 

and, by division, P : P— ;> : : AD' : AD'-BD', or AB'. 
But the square of AD is greater than a regular polygon of 
eight sides described about the circle, because it contains 
that polygon ; and for the same reason, the polygon of eight 
sides is greater than the polygon of sixteen, and so on. 
Therefore P is less than the square of AD ; and, consequent- 
ly (Def. 2, B. II.), P— /? is less than the square of AB ; that is, 
less than the given square on X. Hence, the difference of 
the two polygons is less than the given surface. 

Cor, Since the circle can not be less than any inscribed 
polygon, nor greater than any circumscribed one, it follows 
that a polygon may he inscribed in a circle^ and another de- 
scribed., about it, each of which shall differ from the circle by 
less than any assignable surface. 



PROPOSITION XI. PROBLEM. 

To find the area of a circle whose radius is unity. 

If the radius of a circle be unity, the diameter will be rep 
resented by 2, and the area of the circumscribed square wiL 
be 4 ; while that of the inscribed square, being half the cir- 
cumscribed, is 2, Now, according to Prop. IX., the surface 
of the inscribed octagon, is a mean proportional between the 
two squares p and P, so that j»' = -^8=2.82843. Also, the 

2»P 16 

circumscribed octagon P'=— ^t— -= =3.31371. Hav- 

^ p^pf 2+-V/8 

ing thus obtained the inscribed and circumscribed octagons, 

we may in the same way determine the polygons having 

twice the number cf sides. We must put /?= 2.82843, and 

P = 3.31371, and we shall have jo'== /pi? =3.06 147 ; and 

P'=-^--=: 3.16260. These polygi>ns of 16 sides will furnish 
p-k-p' ^ ^^ 

us those of 32 ; and thus we may j oceed, until there is no 

difference between the inscribed and '>TC\rK\^c.T>Jck^^ ^Ov^'^v>w^. 

ttt least for any number of decimal \> uce^ vj\v\q\\\ss'x'^ >^^ ^'^- 
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lifed. The following table gives the results of this computa 
tion for five decimal places : 



iber of Sides. 


Inscribed Polygon. 


Circumscribed Polygon. 


4 


2.00000 


4.00000 


8 


2.82843 


3.31371 


16 


3.06147 


3.18260 


32 


3.12145 


3.15172 


64 


3.13655 


3.14412 


128 


3.14033 


3.14222 


256 


3.14128 


3.14175 


512 


3.14151 


3.14163 


1024 


3.14157 


3.14160 


2048 


3.14159 


3.14159 



Now as the inscribed polygon can not be greater than tlie 
circle, and the circumscribed polygon can not be less than 
the circle, it is plain that 3.14159 must express the area of a 
circle, whose radius is unity, correct to five decimal places. 

Aftet three bisections of a quadrant of a circle, we obtain 
the inscribed polygon of 32 sides, which differs from the cor- 
responding circumscribed polygon, only in the second decimal 
place. After five bisections, we obtain polygons of 128 sides, 
which differ only in the third decimal place ; after nine bisec- 
tions, they agree to five decimal places, but differ in the sixth 
place ; after eighteen bisections, they agree to ten decimal 
places ; and thus, by continually bisecting the arcs subtended 
by the sides of the polygon, new polygons are formed, both 
inscribed and circumscribed, which agree to a greater num- 
ber of decimal places. Vieta, by means of inscribed and cir- 
cumscribed polygons, carried the approximation to ten places 
of figures ; Van Ceulen carried it to 36 places ; Sharp com- 
puted the area to 72 places ; De Lagny to 128 places ; and 
Dr. Clausen has carried the computation to 250 places of de- 
cimals. 

By continuing this process of bisection, the difference be- 
tween the inscribed and circumscribed polygons may be 
made less than any quantity we can assign, however small. 
The number of sides of such a polygon will be indefinitely 
great ; and hence a regular pdygon of an infinite number of 
sides, is said to be ultimately equal to the circle. Henceforth, 
w4 shall therefore regard the circle as - regular polygon of 
an infinite number of sides. 
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PROPOSITION XII. THEOREM. 

The area of a circle is equal to the product of its ctrcum* 
ference by half the radius. 

Let ABE be a circle whose center is C 
and radius CA; the area of the circle is 
equal to the product of its circumference by 
half of CA. 

Inscribe in the Circle any regular polygon, 
and from the center draw CD perpendicular 
to one of the sides. The area ot the poly- 
gon will be equal to its perimeter multi[)lied 
by half of CD (Prop. VII.). Conceive the number of sides 
of the polygon to be indefinitely increased, by continually 
bisecting the arcs subtended by the sides; its perimeter 
will ultimately coincide with the circumference of the circle 
the perpendicular CD will become equal to the radius CA 
and the area of the polygon to the area of the circle (Prop 
XL). Consequently, the area of the circle is equal to tb^ 
product of its circumference by half the radius. 

Cor. The area of a sector is equal to the product of its arc 
by half its radius. 

For the sector ACB is to the whole circle 
ABD, as the arc AEB is to the whole cir- 
cumference ABD (Prop. XIV., Cor. 2, B. 
III.) ; or. since magnitudes have the same 
ratio which their equimultiples have (Prop. 
VIIL, B. II.), as the arc AEB X | AC is to the 
circumference ABD X ^AC. But this ^.ast ex- 
pression is equal to the area of the circle; I> 
therefore the area of the sector ACB is equal to the product 
of its arc AEB by half of AC. 



PROPOSITION XIII. THEOREM. 

The circumferences of circles are to each other as their radiif 
and their areas are as the squares of their radii. 

Let R and r denote the radii of two circles ; C and c their 
circumferences ; A and a their areas ; then we shall have 

C : c : : R : r. 
and A : a : : R' : r" 

Inscribe within the circles, two legvA^T ^i^^^ots.^ V\s^r\\N% 
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:he same number of sides. Now whatever be tne number 
of sides of the polygons, their perimeters will be to each other 
as the radii of the circumscribed circles (Prop. VIIL). Con- 
ceive the arcs subtended by the sides of the polygons to be 
continually bisected, until the number of sides of the polygons 
becomes indefinitely great, the perimeters of the polygons will 
ultimately become equal to the circumferences of the circles, 
ind we shall have 

C : c : : R : r. 

Again, the areas of the polygons are to each other as the 
squares of the radii of the circumscribed circles (Prop. VIIL). 
But when the number of sides of the polygons is indefinitely 
increased, the areas of the polygons become equal to the 
ureas of the circles, and we shall have 

A : a : : R' : r*. 

Cor. 1. Similar arcs are to each other as their radii; and 
similar sectors are as the squares of their radii. 

For since the arcs AB, ab are . 
similar, the angle C is equal to the 
angle c (Def. 5, B. IV.). But the 
angle C is to four right angles, as 
^he arc A B is to the whole circum- 
ference described with the radius 
AC (Prop. XIV., B. III.) ; and the ^ 

angle c is to four right angles, as the arc ah is to the circum- 
ference described with the radius ac. Therefore the arcs 

AB, ah are to each other as the circumferences of which they 
form a part. But these circumferences are to each other as 

AC, ac ; therefore, 

Arc AB : arc ah : : AC : ac. 
For the same reason, the sectors ACB, ach are as the en 
tire circles to which they belong ; and these are as the squares 
of their radii ; therefore. 

Sector ACB : sector ach : : AC : ac^. 
Cor. 2. Let tt represent the circumference of a circle whose 
diameter is unity ; also, let D represent the diameter, R the 
radius, and C the circumference of any other circle ; then, 
since the circumferences of circles are to each other as their 
diameters, 

1 : TT : : 2R : C ; 
therefore, C = 27rR = ttD ; 

that is, the circumference of a circle is equal to the product of 
its diameter hy the constant numher n. 

Cor. 3. According to Prop. XIL, the area of a circle is 
equal to the product of its circumference by half the ra<^ius 
If we put A to represent the area of a circle, then 

4 =C X |R=27tR X \R«ttR' •, 
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is, the area of a circle is eqxtal to the product of the square 
' radius by the constant number n, 

>r. 4. When R is equal to unity, we have A=7r; that is, 
*,qtuil to the area of a circk whose radius is unity, Ac- 
ng to Prop. XL, n is therefore equal to 3.14159 nearly, 
number is represented by tt, because it is the first letter 
3 Greek word which signifies circumference. 



/ 
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SOLID GEOMETRY, 




BOOK VII. 

PLANES AND SOLID ANGLES 

Definitions. 

1. A STRAIGHT line is perpendicular to a 
plane, when it is perpendicular to every 
straight line which it meets in that plane. 

Conversely, the plane in this case is per 
pendicular to the line. 

The foot of the perpendicular, is the 
point in which it meets the plane. 

2. A line is parallel to a plane, when it can not meet the 
plane, though produced ever so far. 

Conversely, the plane in this case is parallel to the line. 

3. Two planes are parallel to each other, when they can 
not meet, though produced ever so far. 

4. The angle contained by two planes which cut each otho*, 
is the angle contained by two lines drawn 
from any point in the line of their common 
section, at right angles to that line, one in 
each of the planes. 

This angle may be acute, right, or obtuse. 
If it is a right angle, the two planes are 
perpendicular to each other. 

5. A solid angle is the angular space con- 
tained by more than two planes which meet at 
the same point. 




PROPOSITION I. THEOREM 



One part of a straight line can not be in a plane, and anothet 
part without it. 



For from the definition of a plane (J)ei. ^,'ft.\>>,'7«Wti ^ 
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straight line has two poiDts common with a plane it lies 
whoDy in that plane. 

Scholium. To discover whether a surface is plane, we ap- 
ply a straight tine in different directions to this surface, and 
nee if it touches throughout its whole extent. 



PBOPOSITION It. THEOREM. 

Any two straight lines which cut each other, are in one plane, 
and determine Us position. 

Let the two straight lines AB, BC cut a 

each other in B ; then will AB, BC be in 
the same plane. 

Conceive a plane to pass through the 

straight line BC, and let this plane be turned 

about BC, until it pass through the point A. " *' 

Then, because the points A and B are situated in this plane 
the straight line AB lies in it. (Def 0, B. I.). Hence the posi- 
tion of Ine plane is determined by the condition of its con- 
taining the two lines AB, BC. Therefore, any two straight 
Ihaen, &.C, 

Cor. 1. A triangle ABC, or three points A, B, C, not in the 
same straight line, determine the position of a plane. 

Cor. 2. Two parallel lines AB, CD 
determine the position of a plane. For ^ 
if the line EF be drawn, the plane of 
the two straight lines AE, EF will be C- 
the same as that of the parallels AB, 
CD ; and it has already been proved that two straight li 
which cut each other) determine the position of a plane. 



CD , 

For A ^? B 

I be C ^:^ D 



PROPOSITION III. THEOREU. 

y tteo planes cut each other, their common section i 
ttraigkt Kne. 

Let the two planes AB, CD cut each 
other, and let E. F be two points in their j^ 
common section. From E to F draw the 
straight line EF. Then, since the points E 
and F are in the plane AB, the straight line 
EF which joins them, must lie wholly in 
that plane (Def. 6, B. I.). For the aame 
reason, EF must lie wholly in the 'p\aT\e 
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CD. Therefore the straight Hoe EF is common to the two 
planes AB, CD ; that is, it is their commoD section. Hence, 
if two planes, Sec. 



PBOFOStTION IV. THEOREM. 

If a straight line be perpendicular to each of two atraighi 
lines 0f their point of intersection, it will be perpendicular d* 
the plane in which these lines are. 

Let the straight line AB be perpen- 
dicular to each of the straight lines 
CD, EF which intersect at B ; AB will 
also be perpendicular to the plane MN m^ 
which passes through these lines. 

Through B draw any line BG, in the 
plane MN; let G be any point of this 
line, and through G draw DGF, so that 
DG shall be equal to GF (Vrob. XXL, 
B. v.). Join AD, AG, and AF. 

Then, since the base DF of the triangle DBF is bisected 
m G, we shall have (Prop. XIV.. B. IV.), 

BD"+BP=,2BG'+2GP. 
Also, in the triangle DAF, 

AD'+AF'=2AG'+2GF'. 
Subtracting the first equation from the second, we have 

AD'-BD'+AF"— BF'=2AG'-2BGV 
But, because ABD is a right-angled triangle, 

AD'-BD'=AB'; 
and, because ABF is a right-angled triangle, 

AF'-BF'=AB'.. 
Therefore, substituting these values in the former equation, 

AB'+AB'=2AG'-2BG'; 
whence AB' = AG'-BG', 

or AG'=AB'+BG'. 

Wherefore AEG is a right angle (Prop. XIII., Sch., B. IV.) ■ 
that is, AB is perpendicular to the straight line BG. In iik« 
manner, it may be proved that AB is perpendicular to any 
other straif7^-* 'ino passing through B in the plane MN; hence 
it is perpeiwrticuJar to the plane MN (Def. 1). Therefore, if 
a straight line, &c. 

Scholium. Hence it appears not only that a straight line 
mat/ be perpendicular to every straight tine which passes 
through its foot in a plane, but that it always must be so 
whenever it is perpendicular to two lines in the plane, w^i'rlt 
ahowB that the first definition inToWea no m'pos^iJji.Uvj. 
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■ Cor. I. The perpendicular AB is shorter than any oblique 
line AD ; it therefore measures the true distance of the point 
A from the plane MN. 

Cor. S. Through a given point B in a plane, only one per- 
pendicular can be drawn to this plane. For, if there could 
be two perpendiculars, suppose a plane to pass through them, 
whose intersection with the. plane MN is BG; then these 
two perpendiculars would both be at right angles to the line 
BG, at the same point and in the same plane, which is im- 
possible (Prop. XVI., Cor., B. I.)- 

It is also impossible, from a given point without a plane, lu 
let &11 two perpendiculars upon the plane. For, suppose AB, 
AG to be two such perpendiculars; then the triangle ABG 
will have two right angles, which is impossible (Prop. XXVIL, 
Cor. 3, B. I.). 



PROPOSITION V. THEOBEM. 

Oblique lines drawn from a point to a plane, at equal dis- 
tances from the perpenkicular, are equal ; and of two oblique 
lines unequally distant from the perpendicular, the more remote 
is the longer. 

Let the straight line AB be a 

drawn perpendicular to the plane 
MN; and let AC, AD, AE be ob- - 
lique lines drawn from the point A, 
equally distant from the perpendic- 
ular ; also, let AF be more remote 
from the perpendicular than AE ; 
then will the lines AC, AD, AE all 
be equal to each other, and AF be 
loiter than AE. 

For, since the angles ABC, ABD, ABE are right angles 
and BC, BD, BE are equal, the triangles ABC, ABD, ABE 
have two sides and the included angle equal ; therefore the 
third sides AC, AD, AE are equal to each other. 

So, also, since the distance BF is greater than BE. it is 
plain that the oblique line AF is longer than AE (Prop. XVII., 

6. 1.). 

Cor. All the equal oblique lines AC, AD, AE, &c., term.- 
nate in the circumference CDE, which is described from B[ 
the foot of the perpendicular, as a center. 

If, then, it is required to draw a straight line perpendiculai 
to the plane MN, from a point A without it, take tMee, ^vtAa 
in the plane C, D, E, equally distant, tiom X., m\& Wi. ft *>» 
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center of the circle which passes througn these points. Join 
A.B, and it will be the perpendicular required. 

Scholium, The angle AEB is called the inclination of the 
line AE to the plane MN. All the lines AC, AD, AE,*&c., 
which are equally distant from the perpendicular, have the 
same inclination to the plane ; because all the angles ACB, 
ADB, AEB, &c., are equal. 



PROPOSITION VI. THEOREM. 

If a straight line is perpendicular to a plane, every plane 
which passes through that line, is perpendicular to the first' 
mentioned plane. 

Let the straight line AB be perpen- 
dicular to the plane MN; then will 
every plane which passes through AB 
be perpendicular to the plane MN. 

Suppose any plane, as AE, to pass 
through AB, and let EF be the common 
section of the planes AE, MN. In the 
Diane MN, through the point B, draw 
CD perpendicular to the common sec- 
tion EF. Then, since the line AB is perpendicular to the 
plane MN, it must be perpendicular to each of the two 
straight lines CD, EF (Def. 1). But the angle ABD, formed 
by the two perpendiculars BA, BD, to the common section 
EF, measures the angle of the two planes AE, MN (Def. 4) ; 
and since this is a right angle, the two planes must be per- 
pendicular to each other. Therefore, if a straight line, &c.. 

Scholium. When three straight lines, as AB, CD, EF, are 
perpendicular to each other, each of these lines is perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the other two, and the three planes 
are perpendicular to each other. 



PROPOSITION VII THEOREM. 

If two planes are perpendicular to each other, a straight line 
drawn in one of them perpendicular to their common section, 
will he perpendicular to the other plane. 

Let the plane AE be perpendicular to the plane MN, and 
let the line AB be driawn in the plane AE perpendicular to 
the common section EF; then will AB«be perpendicular to 
the plane MN. 
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For in the plane MN, draw CD 
larough the point B perpendicular to 
EF. Then, because the planes AE and 
MN are perpendicular, ttie angle ABD ] 
is a right angle. Hence the line AB is 
perpendicular to the two straight lines 
CD, EF at their point of intersection ; 
it is consequently perpendicular to their 
plane MN (Prop. IV.). Therefore, if 
two planes, &c. 

Cor. If the plane AE is perpendiculai 
and if from any point B, in their common section, we erect n 
perpendicular to the plane MN, this perpendicular will be in 
the plane AE. For if not, then we may draw from the same 
point, a straight line AB in the plane AE perpendicular to 
EF, and this line, according to the Proposition, will be per- 
pendicular to the plane MN. Therefore there would be two 
perpendiculars to the plane MN, drawn from the same point, 
which is imposBible (nop. lY., Cor. 2). 



r to the plane MN, 



PBorosrrioN viii. tiieoreu. 

If two planes, which cut one another, are each of them per' 
pendicular to a third plane, their common section is perpen- 
dicular to the same plane. 

Let the two planes AE, AD be each 
of them perpendicular to a third plane 
MN, and let AB be the common sec- 
tion of the first two planes; then will m,- 
AB be perpendicular to the plane MN. 

For, from the point B, erect a per- 
pendicular to the plane MN. Then, by 
the Corollary of the laat Proposition, 
this line must be situated both in the 
plane AD and in the plane AE ; hence it is their common 
secUoQ AB. Therefore, if two planes, &c. 




PROPOSITION IX. THEOREM. 



7V» straight Unes which a 
tre I'urii/'e/ to each other. 



'. perpendicular to the same plane. 



Let the two sti.'-iiht lines AB, CD be each of them oeri^wk- 
dicular to the same plane MN ; then wiW AB \)e \>MaJ\WL\nCft 



In the plane MN, draw the straight 
line BD joining the points B and D. ^' 

Through the hnes AB, BD pass the ^ y-f\ 
plane EF; it will be perpendicular to ■ ■ 



I plane MN (Prop. VI.) ; also, the 
eCDv"" " '" ' 
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line CD will lie in this plane, because it 

is perpendicular to MN (Prop. VII., 

Cor.), Now, because AB and CD are 

both perpendicular to the plane MN, 

they are perpendicular to the line BD in that plane ; and since 

AB, CD are Doth perpendicular to the same line BD, and lie 

in the same plane, they are parallel to each other (Prop. 

XX., B. I.), Therefore, two straight lines, &c. 

Cor. I. If one of two parallel lines be perpendicular to a 
plane, the other will be perpendicular to the same plane. If 
AB is perpendicular to the plane MN, then (Prop. VI.) the 
plane EF will be perpendicular to MN, Also. AB is per- 
pendicular to BD ; and if CD is parallel to AB, it will be 
perpendicular to BD, and therefore (Prop. VII.) it is perpen- 
dicular to the plane MN. 

Cor, 2. Two straight lines, parallel to a third, are parallel 
to each other. For, suppose a plane to be drawn perpen- 
dicular to any one of them; then the other two, being paral- 
lel to the first, will be perpendicular to the same plane, by 
the preceding Corollary ; hence, by the Proposition, they will 
be parallel to each other. 

The three straight lines are supposed not to be in the same 
plane ; for in this case the Proposition has been already de- 
monstrated 



FXOPOSITION X. THEOBEU. 

If a straight line, without a given plane, be parallel to a 
straight line in the plane, it will be parallel to the plane. 

Let the straight Ime AB be parallel a h 

to the straight line CD, in the plane 
MN; then will it be parallel to the m^ 
plane MN. 

Through the parallels AB, CD sup- 
pose a plane ABDC to pass. If the line 
AB can meet the plane MN, it must 
meet it in some point of the line CD, which is the common 
intersection of the two planes. But AB can not meet CD, 
since they are parallel ; hence it can not meet the plane MN ; 
that ia, AB is parallel to the plane MN (Def. S). Thereforft 
if a straight line, &c. 
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PROfCSITION XI* THEOREM. 

Two planeSf which are perpendicular to the same straight 
linef are parallel to each other. 

Let the planes MN, PQ be 
perpendicular to the line AB ; 
then will they be parallel to each 
other. 

For if they are not parallel, 
they will meet if produced. Let 
them be produced and meet in C. 
Join AC, BC. Now the line AB, 
which is perpendicular to the plane MN, is perpendicular to 
the line AC drawn through its foot in that plane. For the 
same reason AB is perpendicular to BC. Therefore CA and 
CB are two perpendiculars let fall from the same point C 
upon the same straight line AB, which is impossible (Prop. 
XVL, B. I.). Hence the planes MN, PQ can not meet when 
produced ; that is, they are parallel to each other. There- 
fore, two planes, &c. 




PROPOSITION XII. THEOREM. 



If two parallel planes are cut by a third plane, their common 
sections are paralleL 

Let the parallel planes MN^ PQ be j^ 
cut by the plane ABDC; and let their 
common sections with it be AB, CD ; 
then will AB be parallel to CD. 

For the two lines AB, CD are in the 
same plane, viz., in the plane ABDC 
which cuts the planes MN, PQ ; and 
if these lines were not parallel, they 
would meet when produced ; therefore 
the planes MN, PQ would also meet, which is impossible, be* 
cause they are parallel. Hence the lines AB, CD are paral 
lel. Therefore, if two para lei planes, &c. 
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PROPOSITION XIII. THEOREM. 




If two planes are parallel, a straight line which is perpen 
dicular to one of them, is also perpendicular to the other. 

Let the two planes MN, PQ be pjir- 
allel, and let the straight line AB be 
perpendicular to the plane MN ; AB ^^^ 
will also be perpendicular to the plane 
PQ. 

Through the point B, draw any line 
BD in the plane PQ ; and through the P 
lines AB, BD suppose a plane to pass intersecting the plane 
MN in AC. The two lines AC, BD will be parallel (Prop. 
XIL). But the line AB, being perpendicular to the plane 
MN, is perpendicular to the straight line AC which it meets 
in that plane ; it must, therefore, be perpendicular to its par- 
allel BD (Prop. XXIII., Cor. 1, B. I.). But BD is any line 
drawn through B in the plane PQ ; and since AB is perpen- 
dicular to any line drawn through its foot in the plane PQ, 
it must be perpendicular to the plane PQ (Def. I). There- 
fere, if two planes, &c. 



PROPOSITION XIV. THEOREM. 

Parallel straight lines included between two parallel planer 
%re equal. 

Let AB, CD be the two parallel 
straight lines included between two 
parallel planes MN, PQ ; then will AB 
be equal to CD. 

Through the two parallel lines AB, 
CD suppose a plane ABDC to pass, in- 
tersecting the parallel planes in AC and 
BD. The lines AC, BD will be parallel to each other (Prop. 
XIL). But AB is, by supposition, parallel to CD ; therefore 
the figure ABDC is a parallelogram ; and, consequently, AB 
is equal to CD (Prop. XXIX., B. I.). Therefore, parallel 
straight lines, &c. 

Cor. Hence two parallel planes are every where equidis- 
tant; for if AB, CD are perpendicular to the plane MN, they 
will be perpendicular to the parallel plane PQ (Prop. XIII.) ; 
and being both perpendicular to the same plane, they will be 
paralhl to each other (Prop IX.), and, consequently, equal. 
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PROPOSITION XV. THEOREM. 




If two angleSy not in th? same plane^ have their sides 
parallel and similarly situated^ these angles toitl be equals 
and their planes will be parallel. 

Let the two angles ABC, DEF, lying 
in different planes MN, PQ,, have their M^ 
sides parallel each to each and similarly 
situated ; then will the angle ABC be 
equal to the angle DEF, and the plane 
MN be parallel to the plane PQ. 

Take AB equal to DE, and BC equal 
to EF, and join AD, BE, CF, AC, DF. 

Then, because AB is equal and parallel to DE, the figure 
ABED is a parallelogram (Prop. XXXI., BI.) ; and AD is 
equal and parallel to BE. For the same reason CF is equal 
and parallel to BE. Consequently, AD and CF, being each 
of them equal and parallel to BE, are parallel to each other 
(Prop. IX., Cor. 2), and also equal ; therefore AC is also equal 
and parallel to DF (Prop. XXXI., B. L). Hence the triangles 
ABC, DEF are mutually equilateral, and the angle ABC is 
equal to the angle DEF (Prop. XV., B. I.). 

Also, the plane ABC is parallel to the plane DEF. For, 
if they are not parallel, suppose a piano to pass through A 
parallel to DEF, and let it meet the straight lines BE, CF in 
the points G- and H. Then the three lines AD, GE, HF will 
be equal (Prop. XIV.). But the three lines AD, BE, CF have 
already been proved to be equal; hence BE is equal to GE, 
and CF is equal to HF, which is absurd ; consequently, the 
plane ABC must be paraU^^l to the plane DEF. Therefore, 
if two angles, &c. 

Cor, 1. If two parallel planes MN, PQ, are met by two 
other planes ABED, BCFE, the angles formed by the inter- 
sections of the parallel planes will be equal. For the section 
AB is parallel to the section DE (Prop. XII.) ; and BC is 
parallel to EF ; therefore, by the Proposition, the angle ABC 
is equal to the angle DEF. 

Cor, 2. If three straight lines AD, BE, CF, not situated in 
the same plane, are equal and parallel, the triangles ABC, 
DEF, formed by joining the extremities of these lines, will 
be equal, and their planes will be parallel. For, since AD is 
equal and parallel to BE, the figure ABED is a parallel- 
ogram ; hence the side AB is equal and ^ataJX&V Vq^"^, "^^v 

F 
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the same reason, the sides BC and EF are equal and paral- 
lel; as, also, the sides AC aud DF. Consequently, the two 
triangles ABC, DEF are equal ; and, according to the Prop- 
osition, their planes are parallel. 



PROPOSITION XVI. THEOREM. 

If two straight lines are cut by parallel planes, they will be 
cut in the same ratio. 

Let the straight lines AB, CD be cut jyj;^ 
by the parallel planes MN, PQ, RS in 
the points A, E, B, C, F, D ; then we 
shall have the proportion j 

AE : EB : : CF : FD. 

Draw the line BC meeting the plane 
PQ in G, and join AC, BD, EG, GF. R^ 
Then, because the two parallel planes ^________^ 

MN, PQ are cut by the plane ABC, the ^^^^^^^ S 
common sections AC, EG are parallel (Prop. XII.). Also, be- 
cause the two parallel planes PQ, RS are cut by the plane 
BCD, the common sections BD, GF are parallel. Now, be- 
cause EG is parallel to AC, a side of the triangle ABC (Prop. 
XVI., B. IV.), we have 

AE : EB : : CG : GB. 
Also, because GF is parallel to BD, one side of the triangle 
BCD, we have 

CG:GB::CF:FD; 
hence (Prop. IV., B. II.), 

AE : EB : : CF : FD. 

Therefore, if two straight lines, &c. 



PROPOSITION XVII. THEOREM. 

If a solid angle is contained by three plane angles, tfie 
of any two of these angles is greater than the third. 

Let the solid angle at A be con- 

tained by the three plane angles ? 

BAC, CAD, DAB ; any two of these ,^^ 

angles will be greater than the third. ^^^^^,. 

if these three angles are all equal ,^^^^^^^s. 

/<? each other, it is plain that any ^^^^^^^^^ 

two of them must be greater tViaiv •^iil.l ^ 

the third. But if they are not equaX, 
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let BAG be that angle which is not less than either of the 
other two, and is greater than one of them BAD. Then» at 
the point A, make the angle BAE equal to the angle BAD ; 
take AE equal to AD ; through E draw the line BEC cutting 
AB, AC in the points B and C ; and join DB, DC. 

Now, because, in the two triangles BAD, BAE, AD is 
equal to AE, AB is common to both, and the angle BAD is 
equal to the angle BAE; therefore the base BD is equal to 
the base BE (Prop. VI., B. I.). Also, because the sum of the 
lines BD, DC is greater than BC (Prop. VIII., B. L), and BD 
is proved equal to BE, a part of BC, therefore the remaining 
luie DC is ffreater than EC. Now, in the two triangles 
CAD, CAE, because AD is equal to AE, AC is common, but 
the base CD is greater than the base CE ; therefore the an 
gle CAD is greater than the angle CAE (Prop. XIV., B. I.). 
But, by construction, the angle BAD is equal to the angle 
BAE; therefore the two andes BAD, CAD are together 
greater than BAE, CAE ; that is, than the angle BAC. 
Now BAC is not less than either of the angles BAD, CAD ; 
hence BAC, with either of them, is greater than the Ihird. 
Therefore, if a solid angle, &c. 



PROPOSITION XVIII. THEOREM. 

The plane angles which contain any solid angle, are together 
less than four right angles. 

Let A be a solid angle contained by any 
number of plane angles BAC, CAD, DAE, 
EAF, FAB ; these angles are together less 
than four right angles. 

Let the planes which contain the solid an- 
gle at A be cut by another plane, forming 
the polygon BCDEF, Now, because the 
solid angle at B is contained by three plane ^i 
angles, any two of which are greater than 
the third (Prop. XVIL), the two angles ABC, 
ABF are greater than the angle FBC. For 
the same reason, the two angles ACB, ACD are greater than 
the angle BCD, and so with the other angles of the polygon 
BCDEF. Hence, the sum of all the angles at the bases of the 
triangles having the common vertex A, is greater than the 
sum of all the angles of the polygon BCDEF. But all llv^ 
angles of these trianglea are together eq\xa\ \o V^rvc^ ^^ \»axs?j 
r^ht angles as there are triangles (Prop.XXN\\-M"^A^^^^ 
s. as there are sides of the polygon BCI>YiY- K\^^,>^^ ^^^ 
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gles of the polygon, together with four right angles, are eqaal 
to twice as many right angles as the figure has sides (Prop. 
XXVIII., B. I.) ; hence all the angles of the triangles are 
equal to all the angles of the polygon, together with four 
right angles. But it has been praved that the angles at the 
bases of the triangles, are greater than the angles of the 
polygon. Hence the remaining angles of the triangles, viz., 
those which contain the solid angle at A, are less than four 
right angles. Therefore, the plane angles, &c. 

Scholium, This demonstration supposes that the solid an- 
gle is convex ; that is, that the plane of neither of the faces, 
if produjced, would cut the solid angle. If it were otherwise, 
the sum of the plane angles would no longer be limited, and 
might be of any magnitude. 



PROPOSITION XIX. THEOREM. 

If two solid angles are contained by three plane angles which 
are equals each to each, the planes of the equal arigles will be 
^.qually inclined to each other. 

Let A and a be two solid 
angles, contained by three 
plane angles which are 
equal, each to each, viz., the 
angle BAG equal to 6ac, 
the angle CAD to cad, and 
BAD equal to bad; then B ^^^^^^^P &' 
will the inclination of the 
planes ABC, ABD be equal E 

to the inclination of the planes abc, dbd. 

In the line AC, the common section of the planes ABC, 
ACD, take any point C; and through C let a plane BCE 
pass perpendicular to AB, and another plane CDE perpen- 
dicular to AD. Also, take ac equal to AC ; and through c 
let a plane bee pass perpendicular to a&, and another plane 
cde perpendicular to ad, 

Now, since the line AB is perpendicular to the plane BCE, 
it is perpendicular to every straight line which it meets in 
that plane ; hence ABC and ABE are right angles. For the 
same reason abc and abe are right angles. Now, in the tri 
angles ABC, abc, the angle BAG is, by hypothesis, equal to 
bac, and the angles ABC, abc are right angles ; therefore the 
angles ACB, acb are equal. But the side AC was made 
equal to the side ac; hence the two triangles are equal 
/Prop. yiL, B. I ) ; that is, the aide AB *\s fe^v\;v\ \.«> ab^^wd BC 
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to be. In the same manner, it may be proved that AD is 
equal to ad^ and CD to cd. 

We can now prove that the quadrilateral ABED is equal 
to the quadrilateral abed. For, let the angle BAD be placed 
upon the equal angle bad^ then the point B will fall upon the 
point bf and the point D upon the point d; because AB is 
equal to abf and AD to ad. At the same time, BE, which is 
erpendicular to AB, will fall upon be, which is perpendicu 
ar to ab; and for a similar reason DE will fall upon de. 
Hence the point E will fall upon e, and we shall have BE 
equal to be^ and DE equal to de. 

Now, since the plane BCE is perpendicular to the line AB, 
it is perpendicular to the plane ABD which passes through 
AB (Prop. VI.). For the same reason CDE is perpendicular 
to the same plane ; hence CE, their common section, is per- 
pendicular to the plane ABD (Prop. VIIL). In the same man- 
ner, it may be proved that ce is perpendicular to the plane 
abd. Now, in the triangles BCE, bce^Xhe angles BEC, bee are 
right angles, the hypothenuse BC is equal to the hypothenuse 
6c, and the side BE is equal to be ; hence the two triangles 
are equal, and the angle CBE is equal to the angle che. But 
the angle CBE is the inclination of the planes ABC, ABD 
(Def. 4) ; and the angle cbe is the inclination of the planes 
abc^ abd; hence these planes are equally inclined to each 
other. 

We must, however, observe that the angle CBE is not, 
properly speaking, the inclination of the planes ABC, ABD, 
except when the perpendicular CE falls upon the same side 
of AB as AD does. If it fall upon the other side of AB, then 
the angle between the two planes will be obtuse, and this 
angle, together with the angle B of the triangle CBE, will 
make two right jangles. But in this case, the angle between 
the two planes a&c, abd will also be obtuse, and this angle, 
together with the angle b of the triangle c6e, will also make 
two right angles. And, since the angle B is always equal to 
the angle 6, the inclination of the two planes ABC, ABD will 
always be equal to that of the planes abc, abd. Therefore, if 
two solid angles, &c. 

Scholium. If two solid angles are contained by three 
plane angles which are equal, each to each, and similarly 
situated^ the angles will be equal, and will coincide when 
applied the one to the other. For we have proved that the 
quadrilateral ABED will coincide with its equal abed. 
Now, because the triangle BCE is equal to the triangle bee, 
the line CE, which is perpendicular to the plane ABED, is 
equal to the line ce, which is perpend'vc\\\a.x \.o \)cvfc ^^x^fc oXie^. 
And since only one perpendicular can \>e ^x^'s<i\i\si ^^'ssaa 
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from the same point (Prop. 
IV., Cor. 2), the lines CE, ce 
must coincide with each oth- 
er, and the point C coincide 
with the point c. Hence 
the two solid angles must 
coincide throughout. 

It should, however, be ob- 
served that the two solid an- 
gles do not admit of superposition, unless the three equal plane 
angles are similarly situated in both cases. For it the per- 
pendiculars CE, ce lay on opposite sides of the planes ABED 
abed, the two solid angles could not be made to coincide. 
Nevertheless, the Proposition will always hold true, that the 
planes containing the equal angles are equally inclined to 
each other. 
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BOOK VIII. 

POLYEDKONS. 
Definitions. 



1. A polyedron U a solid included by any numbei of planes 
Which are called its faces. If the solid have only four faces, 
which is the least number possible, it is called a tetraedron , 
if six faces, it is called a hexaedron ; if eight, an octaedron • 
if twelve, a dodecaedron ; if twenty, an icosaedron, &c. 

2. The intersections of the faces of a polyedron are called 
its edget. A diagonal of a polyedron is the straight line 
which joins any two vertices not lying in the same face. 

3. Similar polyedrons are such as have all their solid an- 
gles equal, each to each, and are contained by the same num- 
Ber of similar polygons. 

4. A regular polyedron is one whose solid angles are all 
equal to each other, and whose faces are all equaT and regu 
lar polygons. 

5. A priim is a polyedron having two faces 
which are equal and parallel polygons ; and 
the others are parallelograms. The equal 
and parallel polygons are called the bases of 
the prism ; the other faces taken together 
form the lateral or convex surface. The alii- , 
tude of a prism is the perpendicular distance [ 
between its two bases. The edges which join 

the corresponding angles of the two polygons 

are called the principal edges of the prism. 

6. A right prism is one whose principal edges are all pei 
pendicular to the bases. Any other prism is called an oh- 
lique prism. 

7. A prism is triangular, quadrangular, pentagonal, hec- 
agonal, ace, according as its base is a triangle, a quadri- 
lateral, a pentagon, a hexagon, &c. 

8. A parallehpiped is a prism whose 
bases are parallelograms. A right par- 
allelepiped is one whoso faces are all rect- 
■ngles. 

9. A cube is a right parallelopiped bovmAei Xi'j «vtl «c:^^ 
»qaares. 
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10. A pyramid >s a polyedron oontaiaed by 
several triangular planes proceeding from the 
dame point, and terminating in the sides of a 
polygon. This polygon U calleJ the base of 
the pyramid ; and the point in which the planes 
meet, is the vertex. The triaagnlar planes form^ 
the ctmvex surface. 

11. The altitude of a pyramid ia the perpen* 
dicular let fall from the vertex upon the plane 
of the base, produced if necessary. The slant height of a 
pyramid is a line drawn from the vertex, pHrpendicular to 
one side of the polygon which forms its base. 

12. A pyramid is triangular, quadrangular, &o., aocording 
as the base is a triangle, a quadrilateral, &c. 

13. A regular pyramid is one whose base is a regular poly- 
gon, and the perpendicular let fall from the vertex upon the 
base, passes through the center of the base. This perpendic^ 
ular ia called the axis of the pyramid, 

14. A frustum of a pyramid is a portion of the solid next 
the base, cut off by a plane parallel to the base. The alti- 
tude of the firustum is the perpendicular distance between 
the two parallel planes. 

PROPOSITION I. THEOREM. 

The convex surface of a right prism is equal to the pe- 
rimeter of its base multiplied by its altitude. 

Let ABCDE-K be a tight prism; then will ^-^ 
its convex surface be equal to the perimeter -^^^\ 
ofthebaaeofAB+BCH-CD+DE+EAmulti-^K- =^^ii 
plied by its altitude AF. I 

For the convex surface of the prism is | 
equal t^ the sum of the parallelograms AG, 
BH, CI, &c. Now the area of the parallelo- 'V.'^ 
gram AG- is measured by the product of its 
base AB by its altitude AF {Prop. IV., Sch , 
B. IV.). The area of the parallelogram BH is measured by 
BCXBG; the area of CI is measured by CDxCH, and no 
of the others. But the lines AF, BG, CH, &o., are all equal 
to each other (Prop. XIV., B. VII.), and each equal ttf- the 
altitude of the prism. Also, the lines AB, BC, CD, &c., taken 
together, from the perimeter of the base of the prism. There- 
fore, the sum of these parallelc^ams, or the convex sarJaoa 
of £he prism, is equal to the perimeter of its base, multiplied 
by its altitnde. 



Cor. If two right prisms have the same altitude, their 
oonvex aarfacea will be to each other as the perimeters of 
their bases. 



PK0P091TION I 

in every prism, the sections formed by parallel planes are 
equal polygons. 

Let the prism LP be cut by the parallel 
planes AC, FH ; then will the sections ABC 
DE, FGHIK, be equal polygons. 

Since AB and PG- are the intersections 
of two parallel planes, with a third plane 
LMON, they are parallel. The lines AF, 
BO- are also parallel, being edges of the 
prism; therefore ABQ-F is a parallelogram, j-/ 
and AB is equal to FG. For the same ^ 
reason BC is equal and parallel to GrH, CD 
to IH, DE to IK, and AE to FK. 

Because the sides of the angle ABC are parallel to thoso ot 
P6H, and are similarly situated, the angle ABC is equal to 
FGH (Prop. XV., B. TIL). In like manner it may be proved 
that the angle BCD is equal to the angle &HI, and so of the 
rest. Therefore the polygons ABCDE, FGHIK are equal. 

Cor. Every section of a prism, made parallel to the base, 
is equal to the base- 
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PROPOSmoN III. THEOREU. 

Two prisms are equal, when they have a solid angle < 
tained by three faces which are equal, each to each, 
similarly situated. 

Let AI, 01 be two prisms X k 

having the faces which con- 
tain the soHd angle B equal 
to the faces which contain 
the solid angle *; viz., the 
base ABODE to the base 
abcde, the parallelogram \j 
AG to the parallelogram 
ag, and the parallelogram 
BH to tJie parallelogram bh ; then will the prism AI be eqaal 
to the prism at. 




Let iho prism AI be 
applied to the prism ai, so 
tliat the equal bases AD 
and ad may coincide, the 
point A falling upon a, B 
upon b, and so on. And 
because the three plane 
angles which contain the 
aolid angle B, are equal 
to the three plane angles 
which contain the sohd angle b, and these planes are similarlj- 
situated, the solid angles B and b are equal (Prop. XIX., Set 
B. VII.). Hence the edge BG will coincide with its equal bg ■ 
and the point G will coincide with the point 'g. Now, be- 
cause the parallelograms AG and ag are equal, the side G\ 
will fall upon its equal gf; and for the same reason, GH wiL 
fall upon gh. Hence the plane of the base FGHIK will coin- 
cide with the plane of the base/^AiA (Prop. II,, B. VII.). But 
since the upper bases are equal to their corresponding lowei 
bases, they are equal to each other ; therefore the base FI will 
coincide throughout with/i; viz., HI with hi, IK with ik, and 
KF with kf; hence the prisms coincide throughout, and are 
equal to each other. Therefore, two prisms, &c. 

Cor. Two right prisms, which have equal bases and equal 
altitudes, are equal. 

For, since the side AB is equal to ab, and the altitude BG 
to bg, the rectangle ABGF is equal to the rectangle abgf. 
So, also, the rectangle BGHC is equal to the rectangle bghc ; 
hence the three faces which contain the solid angle B are 
equal to the three faces which contain the sohd angle b • 
consequently, the two prisms are equal. 



PROPOSITION IV. THEOREM. 

The opposite faces of a paralldopiped are equal and parallel 

Let ABGH be a parallelopiped ; then 
will its opposite faces be equal and parallel. \ 5^ 

From the definition of a parallelopiped 
(Def. 8) the bases AC, EG are equal and / 
parallel ; and it remains to be proved that 
\he same is true of any two opposite faces, ^\ 
as AH, BG. Now, because AC is a par- ', 
allelogram, the side AD is equal and pai"- 



allel to BC. For the same reason AB is equal and paralle! 
lo BF; hence ?*ie anfile DAE w e<\oaV \o \\\e oti^« C?S 
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(Prop. XV., B. VII.), and the plane DAE is parallel to tha 
plane CBP. Therefore also the pfrallelograni AH is equal 
to the parallelogTam EG. In the same manner, it may ba 
proved that the opposite faces AF and DG are equal and 
parallel. Therefore, the opposite faces, &c. 

Cor. 1.- Since a parallelepiped is a solid contained by six 
faces, of which the opposite ones are equal and parallel, aii> 
face may be assumed as the base of a parallelopiped. 

Cor. 2. 7%e four diagonals of a parallelopiped bisect each 
other. 

Draw any two diagonals AG, EC ; they _ 

will bisect each other. Since AE is equal 
and parallel to CG, the figure AEGC is a 
parallelogram; and therefore the diago- 
nals AG, EC bisect each other (Prop. ^ 
XXXII., B. I.). In the same manner, it 
may be proved that the two diagonals BH 
and DF bisect each other ; and hence the 
four diagonals mutually bisect each other, in a point whicfi 
may be regarded as the center of the parallelopiped. 




PROPOSITION 1 



tf a parallelopiped be cut by a plane passing through tlif 
Hagonali of two opposite facet, it will be divided into two 
tquivalent prisms. 

Let AG be a parallelopiped, and AC, „ 

£6 the diagonals of the opposite uarollelo- 
grams BD, FH. Now, because AE,CG are ^ 
each of them parallel to BF, they are par- Off 
allel to each otner ; therefore the diagonals 
AC, EG are in the same plane with AE, 
CG ; and the plane AEGC divides the solid 
AG into two equivalent prisms. ^ 

Through the vertices A and E draw the ^-^^ 
planes AIKL, EMNO perpendicular to AE, 
meeting the other edges of the parallelo- 
piped in the points I, K, L, and in M, N, 0. 
The sections AIKL, EMNO are equal, because they are 
formed by planes perpendicular to the same straight hne, 
and, consequently, parallel {Prop. II.)- They are also pai 
allelograms, because AI, KL, two opposite aides of the same 
Motion, are the intersections of two parallel planes ABFE, 
DCGH,by the same plane. 

For the same reason, the figure A.1^0¥. w b. ^-wSi^^o*^""^ - 
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SO, also, are AIMS; TKNU, KLON, the O 

other latfiral faces of the solid AlKL-n^^ — "^ 
EMNO ; hence this solid is a prism (Def q -^ 

5) ; and it is a right prism because AE is „ 

perpendicular to the plane of its base. But i 

the right prism AN is divided into two i 
equal prisms ALK-N, AIK-N ; for therjL | 

basis of these prisms are equal, being halves r ' 

cf the same parallelogram AIKL, and they ^^ 

have the common a.ltitude AE ; they are 'If^— "dT . 
therefore equal {Prnp. III. Cor.). -*■ ^ 

Now, because AEHD, AEOL are parallelograms, the sidea 
DH, LO, being eqaal to AE, are equal to each other. Take 
away the common part DO, and we have DL equal to HO. 
For the same reason, CK is equal to GN. Conceive now that 
ENO, the base of the solid ENGHO, is placed on AKL, the 
base of the solid AKCDL ; then the point ialling on L and 
N on K, the lines HO, GN will coincide with their equals 
DL, OK, because they are perpendiculars to the same plane. 
Hence the two solids coincide throughout, and are equal to 
each other. To each of these equals, add the solid ADC-N ; 
then will the oblique prism ADC-G be equivalent to the 
right prism ALK-N. 

In the same manner, it may be proved that the oblique 
prism ABC-G is equivalent to the right prism AIK-N. But 
the two right prisms have been proved to be equal ; hence 
the two oblique prisms ADC-G, ABC~G are equivalent to 
each other. Therefore, if a parallelepiped, &o. 

Cor. Every triangular prism is half of a parallelepiped 
having the same solid angle, and the same edges AB, BC, BF. 

Scholium. The triangular prisms into which the oblique 
parallel op i pod is divided, can not be made to coincide, because 
the plane angles about the corresponding solid angles are not 
similarly situated. 

PROPOSITION VI. THEOREM. 

Parallelopipeds, of the tame base and the same altitude^ 
Off equivalent. 

Case first. "When their upper bases are between the same 
parallel lines. 

Let the parallelopipeds AG, AL have the base AC common, 
and let their opposite bases EG, IL be in the same plane, 
and between the same parallels EK, HI. ; then will the solid 
AG be equivalent to the solil AL. 
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Because AF, AK are parallel- 
ograms, EF and IK are each 
equal to AB, and therefore equal 
to each other. Hence, if EP and 
IK be taken away from the same 
line EK, the remainders EI and [ 
FK will be ^ual. Therefore 
the triaazle AEI is equal to tho 
trianele UFK. Also, the parallelogram EM is equal to the 
parallelogram FL, and AH to BG, Hence the solid angles 
at E and F are contained by three faces which are equal to 
each other and similarly situated ; therefore the prism AEI- 
M is equal to the prism BFK-L {Prop. III.), 

Now, if from the whole solid AL, we take the prism 
AEI-M, there will remain the parallelopiped AL; and if 
from the same solid AL, we take the prism BFK-L, there 
will remain the parallelopiped AG. Hence the parallelepi- 
peds AL, AG are equivalent to one another. 

Case second. When their upper bases are not between the 
flame parallel lines. 

Let the parallelopipeds AG ^ , „ ^ 

AL have the same base AC and 
the same altitude ; then will their 
opposite bases EG, IL be in the 
snme plane. And, since the sides 
EF and IK are equal and parallel 
to AB, they are equal and paral 
lei to each other. For the same 
reason FG is equal and parallel 
to KL. Produce the sides EH 
FG, as also IK, LM, and let 
them meet in the points N, O, P, Q ; the figure NOPQ is a 
parallelogram equal to each of the bases EG, IL j and, con- 
sequently, equal to ABCD, and parallel to it. 

Conceive now a third parallelopiped AP, having AC for its 
•ower base, and NP for its upper case. The solid AP will 
be equivalent to the solid AG, by the first Case, because ihey 
have the same lower base, and their upper bases are in the 
•ame piano and between the same parallels, EQ, FP. For 
the same reason, the solid AP is equi'.-alent to the solid AL : 
hence the solid AG is equivalen. to .he solid AL. There, 
fore, parallelopipeds,.&c 
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FKOrOSlTION VII. THEOIEU. 



Any paraUelopiped is equii 
having the same altitude and a 



ilent to a right parailelt^tjna 
I equivalent base. 




Let AL be any paraUelopiped ; it is equivalent to a right 
paraUelopiped having the same altitude and an equivalem 
base. 

From the points A, B, C, D draw AE, BF, CG, DH, per- 
pendicular to the plane of the low- „ r 
er base, meeting the plane of the 
upper base in the points E F G 
H. Join EF, FG, GH, HE there 
will thus be formed the paraileio- 
piped AG, equivalent to AL (Prop 
VI.) ; and its lateral faces AF EG 
CH, DE are rectangles. If the . 
bape ABCD is also a rec angle ' 
AG will be a right paraUelopiped 
and it is equivalent to the paral'el ■■ ■" 
opiped AL. But if ABCD is not •\ rectangle from A and B 
draw AI, BK perpendicuKr to CD and ^^ ^ i 
from E and F draw EM, FL perpendicu - 
lar to GH; and join IM. h.L The solid i _ _ ^^ 
ABKI-M will be a right panlleloprped 
For, by construction, the bases ABK,1 and ! 
EFLM are rectangles; so also are the [ 
lateral faces, because the edges AE BF j 
KL, IM are perpendicular to the plane of ^ 
the base. Therefore the solid AL is a right 
paraUelopiped. But the two parajlelopipeds 
AG, AL may be regarded as having the same base AF and 
the same altitude AI ; they are therefore equivalent But the 
paraUelopiped AG is equivalent to the first supposed paraUel- 
opiped ; nence this paraUelopiped is equivalent to the righ 
paraUelopiped AL, having the same altitude and an eqiiiva 
;ent base. Therefore, any paraUelopiped &c 



PKOPOBITION VIII. THEOBEH. 

Right paraUeiopipedt, having the same base, are to each oth- 
er as their altitudes. 

Let AG, AL be two right parallelopipeds i» n. 

having the same base ABCD ; then will they 
be to each other as their altitudes AE, AI. 

Case first. When the altitudes are in the 
ratio of two whole numbers. Oi .i^j— 

Suppose the altitudea AE, AI are in the ^^'^ 



ratio of two whole numbers ; for eiampie, : 
seven to four. Divide AE into seven equal 
parts; AI will contain four of those parts. 
Through the several points of division, let 
planes be drawn parallel to the base ; these 
planes will divide the solid AG into seven -i n 

small parallelopipeds, all equal to each other, having equal 
bases and equal altitudes. The bases are equal, because ev- 
ery section of a prism parallel to the base is equal to the base 
(Prop. IL, Cor.) ; the altitudes are equal, for these altitudes 
are the equal divisions of the edge AE. But of iheso seven 
equal parallelopipeds, AL contains four ; hence the solid AG 
is to the solid AL, as seven to four, or as the altitude AE is 
to the altitude AI. 

Case second. When the altitudes are not in the ratio of two 
whole numbers. 

Let AG, AL be two parallelopipeds whose altitudes have 
any ratio whatever ; we shall still have the proportion 
Solid AG : solid AL : : AE : AI. 

For if this proportion is not true, the first three terms re- 
maining the same, the fourth term must be greater or less 
than AX Suppose it to be greater, and that we have 
Solid AG : solid AL : : AE : AO. 

Divide AE into equal parts each less than 01 ; there will 
be at least one point of division between and I. Designate 
that point by N. Suppose a parallelopiped to be construct- 
ed, having ABCD for its base, and AN for its altitude ; and 
represent this parallelopiped by P. Then, because the alti- 
tudes AE, AN are in the ratio of two whole numbers, we 
shall have, by the preceding Case, 

Solid AG : P : : AE : AN. 
But, by hypothesis, we have 

Solid AG : solid AL : -. A.'E. -. NO. 
H«w» (Prop. IV., Cor., B. 11.), 
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So/«/AL:P::AO:AN. 
But AO ia greater than AN ; hence the solid AL must bo 
greater than P (Def. 2, B. II.); on the contrary, it is less, 
which is absurd. Therefore the solid AG can not be to tha 
solid AL, as the lino AE to a line greater than AT. 

In the .'"anie manner, it may be proved that the fourth term 
(if the proportion can not be less than AI ; benco it must he 
AI, and we have the proportion. 

Solid AG : soHd AL : : AE : AI. 
Therefore, right parallelopipeds, &o. 



PROPOSITION tX. THEOREM. 

Right parallelopipeds, having the same altitude, are to 
each other as their bases. 

Let AG, AN be two right parallelopipeds having tho same 
altitude AB ; then v^ill thoy be to eacli other as their bases ; 
that is. 

Solid AG : solid AN : : base ABCD : base AIKL. 

Place the two solids bo that their M E h 

surfaces may have the common f \~ 

anfjle BAE ; produce the plane — - — 

LKNO till it meets the plane DCGH j 

JnthelinePQ,; athird parallelepiped i 

AQ, will thus be formed, which may i ' 

De compared with each of the paral-ii j ^ li 

lelopipeds AG, AN. The two aolida j ' 

AG, AQ,, having the same base K. ' L i 
AEHD, are to each other as their ^ J ^ 

altitudes AB, AL (Prop. VIII.) ; and ij 

the two solids AQ, AN, having the same base ALOE, are to 
each other as their altitudes AD, AI. Hence we have the 
two proportions 

Solid AG : solid AQ : : AB : AL ; 
Solid AQ : solid AN : : AD : AI. 
Hence (Prop. XL, Cor., B. II.), 

Solid AG ; solid AN : : ABxAD : ALxAI. 
But ABXAD is the measure of the base ABCD (Prop. IV., 
Soh., B. IV.) ; and ALx AI is the measure of the base AIKL ; 
hence 

Solid AG : solid AN : : base ABCD : base AIKL. 
Therefore, right parallelopipeds, &o. 
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Any two right paralklopipeds are to each other as the prod^ 
Kcts ^ their bases by their altitudes. 

Let AG, AQ be two right parai- -^ -b. -,, 

lelopipeds, of which the bases are ' — 
the rectangles ABCD, AJKL, and 
the altitudes, the perpenaiculars AE, 
AP; then will the solid AG be to 
the solid AQ, as the product of 
ABCD by AE, is to the product of 
AIKL by AP. ^ 

Place the two solids so that their 
surfaces may have the common an- 
g]e BAE ; produce the planes ne- 
cessary to form the third parallelo- " *- 
piped AN, having the same base with AQ, and the same alti- 
mde with AG. Then, by the last Proposition, we shall have 

Solid AG : solid AN : : ABCD : AIKL. 
But the two parallelo pi peds AN, AQ, having the same base 
All. L, are to each other as their altitudes AE, AP (Prop. 
Vin.) ; hence we have 

Solid AN : solid AQ : : AE : AP. 
Comparing these two proportions (Prop. XL, Cor., B. II.), 
we have 

Solid AG : solid AQ : : ABCD X AE : AIKLx AP. 

If instead of the base ABCD, we put its equal ABxAD, 
and instead of AIKL, we put its equal AI X AL, we shat! have 

Solid AG : solid AQ : : AB X AD X AE : AI X AL X AP, 
Therefore, any two right parallelo pi peds, &.c. 

Scholium. Hence a right parallelopiped is measured by 
the product of its base and altitude, or the product of its three 



It should be remembered, that by the product of two oi 
more lines, we understand the product of the numbers which 
represent those 'ines; and these numbers depend upon the 
linear unit employed, which may be assumed at pleasure. 
If we take a foot as the unit of measure, then the number of 
feet in the length of the base, multiplied by the number of 
feet in its breadth, will give the number of square feet in the 
base. If we multiply this product by the number of feet in 
the altitude, it will give the number of cubic feet in the par- 
fillelopiped. If we take an inch as the unit of measure, we 
■ball obtam in the same manner the aumbet kA cm! 
is the paraUehpiped. 
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PROPOSITION XI. THEOREM. 

The solidity of a prism is measured by the product of itt 
bcse by its altitude. 

For any parallelopiped is equivalent to a right parallelo- 
piped, having the same altitude and an equivalent base (Prop. 
VII.). But the solidity of the latter, is measured by the prod- 
uct of its base by its altitude ; therefore the solidity of the 
former is also measured by the product of its base by its al- 
titude. 

Now a triangular prism is half of a parallelopiped having 
the same altitude and a double base (Prop. V.). But the 
solidity of the latter is measured by the product of its base by 
its altitude; hence a triangular prism is measured by the 
product of its base by its altitude. 

But any prism can be divided into as many triangular 
prisms of the same altitude, as there are triangles in the poly- 
gon which forms its base. Also, the solidity of each of these 
triangular prisms, is measured by the product of its base by 
its altitude; and since they all have the same altitude, the 
sum of these prisms will be measured by the sum of the tri- 
angles which form the bases, multiplied by the common alti- 
tude. Therefore, the solidity of any prism is measured by 
the product of its base by its altitude. 

Cor. If two prisms have the same altitude, the products of 
the bases by the altitudes, will be as the bases (Prop. VIII., 
B. II.) ; Yi&tiCQjprisms of the same altitude are to each other as 
their bases. For the same reason, prisms of the same base 
are to each other as their altitudes ; and prisms generally arf. 
to each other as the products of their bases and altitudes. 



PROPOSITION XII. THEOREM. 

Similar prisms are to each other as the cubes of their homol 
ogous edges. 

Let ABCDE-F, abcde-f be two similar prisms ; then wih 
the prism AD-F be to the prism ad-f, as AB' to oJ*, or as 
AF' to aP. 

For the solids are to each other as the products of their 

bases and altitudes (Prop. XL, Cor.) ; that is, as ABODE X 

AF, to abcde X af But since the prisms are similar, the bases 

are similar figures, and are to each ol\\bT a^ vVv^ %Q^>3^re« of 
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dieir bomologouB sides ; that is, as AB* to ab'. Therefore, 
we have 

Solid FD : solid fd : : AB' x AF : aft' X af. 
But since BF and bf are similar figures, their homologoiu 
sides are proportional ; that is, 

AB : a6 : : AF : af, 
whence (Prop. X , B. 11.), 

AB' : aft' : : AF" : af. 
Also AF : «/ : : AF : af. 

Therefore (Prop. XI., B. II.), 

AB'xAF : ab-xaf: : AP : «/■ : : AB* : of. 
Hence (Prop. IV., B. II.), we have 

Solid FD : solid fd : : AB' : ah' : : AF' : af. 
Therefore, similar prisms, &c. 



PROPOSITION Xiri. TBFOBEM. 



If a pyramid he cut by a plane parallel to its base, 

isL The edges and the altitude will be divided provortionaUy. 

^d. The section will be a polygon similar to the base. 

Let A-BCDEF be a pyramid cut by a 
plane bcdef parallel to its base, and let 
AH be its attitude ; then will the edges 
AB, AC, AD, &c., with the altitude AH, 
be divided proportionally in b, c, d, e, f, 
h ; and the section bcdef will be similar to 
BCDEF. 

First. Since the planes PBC, fbc are 
parallel, their sections FB,/ft with a third r( 
plane AFB are parallel (Prop. XII., B. 
yll.) ; therefore the triangles AFB, Afb 
are similar, and we have the proportion 
AF:A/"::AB:Afp. 
For the same reason, 

AB : A6 : : AC -. Ac, 
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and so for the other ed^es. Therefore the edges AB, AC, 
&c., are cut proporticnally in b, c, &c. Also, since BH and 
bh are parallel, we have 

AH : AA : : AB : Aft. 

Secondly Because /& is parallel to FB, be to BC, cd jb CIll 
&c., the angle /6c is equal to FBC (Prop. XV., B. VII.), the 
angle bed is equal to BCD, and so on. Moreover, since the 
Iriangtes AFB, Kjb are similar, we have 
FB:/ft :: AB- A6. 
And because the triangles ABC, Abe are similar, we have 

AB : A6 : : BC : Ac. 
Therefore, by equality of ratios (Prop. IV„ B. 11.), 

FB :/6 : : BC : he. 
For thft same reason, 

BC : 6c : : CD cd and so on 
Therefore the polygons BCDEF hcdef have their angles 
equal, each to each, and their homologous sides proportional , 
hence they are similar, ' Therefore if a pyramid &c 

Cor. 1. If two pyramids,havmg the same altitude and their 
bases situated in the same plane are cut by a plane parallel te 
their bases, the sections will be to each other as the bases 

Let A-BCDri\ A-MNO 
be two pyramids having 
the same altitude, and their 
.jases situated in the same 
plane ; if these pyramids 
are cut by a plane parallel 
to the bases, the sections 
bcdef, mno will be to each 
other as the bases BCDEF, ' 
MNO. 

For, since the polvsons 
BCDEF, bcd,f are .imilar, u ^ M « 

their surfaces are as the squares of the homologous sides BC 
be (Prop. XXVI., B. IV.). But, by the preceding Proposition 

BC : 6c : : AB : A6. 
Therefore. BCDEF : bedef: : AB' : A6". 
For the same reason, 

MNO -.mno:: AM' : Am'. 
But since bcdef and mno are in the same plane, we have 

AB : A6 : : AM : Am (Prop. XVI., B. VII.) ; 
consequently, BCDEF : bcdef : : MNO : mno. 

Cor. 2. If the bases BCDEF, MNO are equivalent, tlw 
aectioQs bcdef, mno will also be equivalent. 
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PB^POSITIOM XIY. THECREM. 



The convex surface of a regular pyramid, is equal to the 
eerimeter of ils base, multiplied by half the slant height. 

Let A-BDE be a regular pyramid, whose A. 

base is the polygon BCDEF, and its slant ^ 

height AH; then will its convex surface be /'ffiA 

equal to the oerimeter BC+CD+DE, &c., /. ,, ^ 

multiplied b J half of AH, .1 ' ,/ 

The triangles AFB, ABC, ACD, &o., aro i'/l :'\ 

all equal for the sides FB, BC, CD, &c., b.k 
all equal, (Def, 13) ; and since the obliqmi 
lines AF, AB, AC, &o., are all at equal di^- ' 
tanoes from the perpendicular, they art n\ 
equal to each other (Prop. V., B. VII.). ^ 
Hence the altitudes of these several triangles 
Bre equal. But the area of the triangle AFB is equal to FB, 
multiplied by half of AH ; and the same is true of the other 
triangles ABC, ACD, Sec. Hence the sum of the triangles is 
equal to the sum of the bases FB. BC, CD, DE, EF, multiplied 
by half the common altitude AH ; that is, the oanv3s: surface 
of the pyramid is equal to the perimeter of its base, multiplied 
by half the slant height. 

Cot. 1. The convex surface of a frustum of a regular 
pyramid is equal to the sum of the perimeters of ils two bases, 
multiplied by half its slant height. 

Each side of a frustum of a regular pyramid, as VBbf, is a 
trapezoid (Prop, SIII.). Now the area of this trapezoid is 
equal to the sum of its parallel sides FB, ^, multiplied by 
half its altitude HA {Prop. VII., B. IV.). But the altitude 
of each of these trapezoids is the same ; therefore the area of 
all the trapezoids, or the convex surface of the frustum, is 
equal to the sum of the perimeters of the two bases, multiplied 
by half the slant height. 

Cor. 2. Ifthe frustum is out by a plane, parallel to the bases, 
and at equal distances from them, this plane must bisect the 
edges Bb, Cc, &o. (Prop. XVI., B. IV.) ; and the area of each 
trape!K»dis equal to its altitude, multiplied by the line which 
joins the middle points of its two inclined sides (Prop. VIL, 
Cor., B. rV.), Hence the convex surface of a frustum of a 
pyramid is equal to its slant height, multiplied by the 
perimeter of a section at equal distances between tfi,e tABo 
bases. 



FBOFOSITION ZV. THEOKEH. 



Triangular pyramids, having equivalent bases and equal at 
"itudeSiare equivalent. 




Let A-BCD, a-bcd be two triansular pyramids having 
equivalent bases BCD, bed, supposed to be situated in the 
same plane, and having the common altitude TB ; then will 
the pyramid A-BCD be equivalent to the pyramid a~bcd. 

For, if they are not equivalent, let the pyramid A-BCD 
exceed the pyramid a-bcd by a prism whose base is BCD, 
and altitude BX. 

Divide the altitude BT into equal parts, each less than 
BX ; and through the several points of division, let planes be 
made to pass parallel to the base BCD, making the sections 
EFG, efg equivalent to each other (Prop. XlH., Cor. S)r 
also, HIK equivalent to hik, tfec. 

From the point C, draw the straight line CR parallel to 
BE, meeting EF produced in R ; and from D draw DS par- 
allel to BE, meeting EG in S. Join RS, and it is plain that 
the solid BCD-ERS is a prism lying partly without the pyr 
amid. In the same manner, upon the triangles EFG, HIK, 
&c., taken as bases, construct exterior prisms, having &r 
edges the parts EH, HL, &c., of the line AB. In like man- 
ner, on the bases efg, hik, Imn, &c., in the second pyramid, 
construct ir.terior prisms, having for edges the corresponding 
parta ofab. It is plain that the bvuti o( a\\ VW %^\«Tvn ^Tvsmi 
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»t tne pyramid A-BCD is greater than this pyiamid; and. 
also, that the aum of all the interior prisma of the pyramid 
a-bcd ia smaller than this pyramid. Hence the dinerence 
between the sum of all the exterior prisms, and the sum of 
all the interior ones, must be greater than the difference bt> 
tween the two pyramids themselves. 

Now, beginning with the bases BCD, bed, the second e% 
lerior prism EFG— H is equivalent to the first interior prism 
efg-b, because their bases are equivalent, and they have the 
same altitude. For the same reason, the third exterior prism 
HIK-L and the second interior prism hik-e are equivalent; 
the fourth exterior and the third interior ; and bo on, to the 
last in each series. Hence all the exterior prisms of the pyr- 
amid A-BCD, excepting the first prism BCD— E, have equiv- 
lent corresponding ones in the interior prisms of the pyramid 
or-bcd. Therefore the prism BCD-E is the difference be- 
tween the sum of all the exterior prisms of the pyramid 
A-BCD, and the sum of all th6 interior prisms of the pyr- 
amid Or-bcd. But the difference between these two sets of 
prisms has been proved to be greater than that of the two 
■pyramids ; hence the prism BCD-E is greater than the prism 
BCD— X ; which is impossible, for they have the same base 
BCD, and the altitude of the first, is less than BX, the altitude 
of the second. Hence the pyramids A-BCD, a-icd are not 
unequal ; that is, they are equivalent to each other. There- 
fore, triangular pyramids, &c. 



PBOPOSITION XVI. THEOREM. 

Every triangular pyramid is tlie third part of a inangulat 
prism having the same base and the same altitude. 

Let E-ABC be a triangular pyramid, _ _ 

and ABC-DEF a triangular prism hav- 
ing the same base and the same altitude ; 
then will the pyramid be one third of the 
prism. 

Ci»* off from the prism the pyramid 
E-AiiC by the plane EAC ; there will re- 
main the solid E-ACFD, which may be j^ 
soosidered as a quadrangular pyramid 
whose vertex is E, and whose base is the 
paia.lelogram ACFD. Draw the diago- 



nal CD, and through the points C, D, E pass a plane, dividinu 
Jie quadrai^ular pyramid into two tiiangvAai Q-ata'^i^KQ^ 
E-CFD. Then, because ACFD ia auaTa\\e\o2twft,o^ -vVvaR. 
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CD is the aiagooal, tie triangle ACD is 
equal to the triangle CDF. Therefore °. . ? 

the pyramid, whoae base is the triangle ' - f 

ACD, and vertex the point E, is equiva- ■■ 

lent to the pyramid whose base is the tri- 
angle CDF, and vertex the point E. But 
the latter pyramid is equivalent to the . , 
pyramid B-ABC for they have equal ^^ 
bases, viz., the triangles ABC, DEF, and 
the same altitude, viz., the altitude of the 
prism ABC-DEF. Therefore the three ■" 

pyramids E-ABC, E-ACD, E-CDF, are equivalent to each 
other, and they compose the whole prism ABC-DEF ; hence 
the pyramid E-ABC is the third part of the prism which 
has the same base and the same altitude. 

Cor. The solidity of a triangular pyramid ia mecibiired Iv 
the product of its base by one third of its altitude. 



PROPOSITION XVII. THEOKEM. 

The solidity of every pyramid is measured by the product oj 
its base by one third of its altitude. 

Let A-BCDEF be any pyramid, whose 
base is the polygon BCDEF, and altitude 
AH; then will the solidity of the pyramid 
be measured by BCDEF x ^AH. 

Divide the polygon BCDEF into triangles 
by the diagonals CF, DF ; and let planes 
pass through these lines and the vertex A; 
they will divide the polygonal pyramid 
A-BCDEF into triangular pyramids, all , 
having the same altitude AH. But each of 
these pyramids is measured by the product 
of its base by one third of its altitude (Prop, 

XVI., Cor.) ; hence the sum of the triangular j-w- I-, or 

the polygonal pyramid A-BCDEF, will be measured by the 
sum of the triangles BCF, CDF, DEF, or the polygon 
BCDEF, multiplied by one third of AH. Therefore every 
pyramid ia measured by the product of its base by one third 
of its altitude. 

Cor. 1. Every pyramid ia one third of a prism having the 
same base and altitude. 

Cor. S. Pyfemids of the same altitude are to each other 
as their bases ; pyramids of the same hwA ate to each other 
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u their altitudes ; and pyramids generally are to each other 
at the products of their oases by tneii altitudes. 

Cor. 3. Similar pyramids are to each other as the cubes 
of Uieir homologous edges. 

Scholium. The solidity of any polyedron may be found 
by dividing it into pyramids, by planes passing through its 
vertices. 



rsoroBiTioH xviii. theokkh. 

A frvttitm of a pyramid is equivalent to the turn of ikrea 
pyramids, having the same altitude as the frustum, and wlioae 
bases are the lower base of the frustum, its upper base, and a 
mean proportional between them. 

Case first. When the base of the frustum is a triangle. 

Let ABC5-DEF be a frustum of a tri- 
angular pyramid. If a plane be made to 
pass through the points A, C, E, it will 
cut off the pyramid E-ABC, whose alti- 
tude is the altitude of the frustum, and 
its base is ABC, the lower base of the 
frustum. 

Pass another plane through the points 
C, D, E; it will cut off the pyramid 
C-DEF, whose altitude is that of the 
frustum, and its base is DEF, the upper 
base of the frustum. 

To find the magnitude of the remaining pyramid E-ACD, 
draw EG parallel to AD ; join CG, DG. Then, because the 
two triangles AGC, DEF have the angles at A and D equal 
to each oSier, we have (Prop. XXIII., B. IV.) 
AGC:DEF:: AGxAC:DExDF. 

; ; AC : DF, because AG is equal to DE. 
Also (Prop. VI., Cor. 1, B. IV.). 

ACB : ACG : : AB : AG or DE. 
But, because the triangles ABC, DEF are similar {Prop. 
XIII.), we have 

AB : DE : : AC : DF. 
Therefore (Prop. IV., B. II.), 

ACB: ACG:: ACG: DEF; 
that is, the triangle ACG is a mean proportional between 
ACB and DEF, the two bases of the frustum. 

Now the pyramid E-ACD is equivalent to the pyramid 
G-ACD, because it has the same base and the same a(tit.>idft\ 
for EG is par«J/eJ to AD, and, coiiae(\M«nXVj, -^ttraSi.^ \n "^aa 
G 




?*^n 
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plane ACD. But the pyramid (>~-ACD has the same altitude 
as the frustum, and its base ACG is a mean proportional be 
tween the two bases of the frustum. 

Case second. When the base of the fruBtum is any polygon. 

Let BCDEF-ftcrfe/ be a j^ q 

frustum of any pyramid. 

Let G-HIK be a trian- 
gular pyramid having the 
same altitude and an equiv- 
alent base with the pyramid 
A-BCDEF, and from it let 
a frustum HlK-At'A: be cut 
oiT, having the same altitude 
with the frustum BCDEP- 
bcdef. The entire pyramids are equivalent (Prop. XVII.) 
and the small pyramids A-bcdef, G^hik are also equivalent, 
for their altitudes are equal, and their bases are equivalent 
(Prop. XIII., Cor. 2). Hence the two frustums are equiva- 
lent, and they have the same altitu'Se, with equivalent bases. 
But the frustum HIK-AiA has been proved to be equivalent to 
the sum of three pyramids, each having the same altitude as 
the frustum, and whose bases are the lower base of the frus- 
tum, its upper base, and a mean proportional between them. 
Hence the same must be true of the frustum of any pyramid 
Therefore, a frustum of a pyramid, &.c. 



PROPOSITION XIX. THEOREM. 

There can be hut five regular polyedrons. 

Since the faces of a regular polyedron are regular poly 
gons, they must consist of equilateral triangles, of squares, of 
regular pentagons, or polygons of a greater number of sides. 

First. If the faces are equilateral triangles, each solid an- 
cle of the polyedron may be contained by three of these tri 




angles, formmg the tetraedron, or by four, forming the oc- 
taedron, or by five, formmg the icosaedron. 

No other regular polyedron can be formed with equilat- 
era/ triangles j for six angles of rtveae XT'mx\^«a amwiBS. to 
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lour right angles, and can not form a solid angle t'-— — -jA 
(Prop. XVIIL, B. VIL). 

Secondly. If the faces are squares, their an- 
gles may be united three ana three, forming 
the hexaedron, or cube. 

Four angles of squares amount to four right 
an^es, ana can not form a solid angle. 

Thirdly. If the faces are regular penta- 
gons, their angles may be united three and 
three, forming the regular dodecaedron. Four i 
angles of a regular pentagon, are greater I 
than four right angles, and can not form a 
solid angle. 

Fourthly. A regular polyedron can i.,. _, 
formed with regular hexagons, for three angles of a regular 
hexagon amount to four right -angles. Three angles of a 
regular heptagon amount to more than four right angles ; 
and the same is true of any polygon having a greater number 
of sides. 

Hence there can be but five regular polyedrons; three 
formed with equilateral triangles, one with squares, and one 
with pentagons. 




SPHERICAL GEOMETRY 
Ignitions. 

1. A spA«re is a solid bounded by a curved surface, all ths 
points of which are equally distant from a point within, call- 
ed the center. 

The sphere may be conceived to be de- \. _ ^ 

scribed by the revolution of a semicircle 
ADB, about its diameter AB, which re- 
mains unmoved. j 

2. The radius of a sphere, is a straight 
line drawn from the center to any point of 
the surface. The diameter, or axis, is a line 
passing through the center, and terminated B 
each way by the surface. 

All the radii of a sphere are equal ; all the diameters are 
also equal, and each double of the radius. 

3. It will be shown ^Prop, I,), that every section of a 
sphere made by a plane is a circle, A great circle is a sec- 
tion made by a plane which passes through the center of the 
sphere. Any other section made by a plane is called a STnali 
circle. 

4. A plane touches a sphere, when it meets the sphere, but, 
being produced, does not cut it. 

5. The pole of a circle of a sphere, is a point in the surface 
equally distant from every point in the circumference of 
tlus circle. It will be shown (Prop. V.), that every circle, 
whether great or small, has two poles. 

6. A spherical triangle is a part of the sur- 
face of a sphere, bounded by three arcs of 
great circles, each of which is less than a semi- 
circumference. These arcs are called the sides 
of the triangle ; and the angles which their 
planes make with each other, are the angles j 
of the triangle. 

7. A spherical triangle is called right-angled, isosceles, or 
e^ilateral, ia the same cases as a pVane XT\a.ug\e. 
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8. A spherical polygon is a part of the sur- 
face of a sphere bounded by several arcs of 
great circles. 



9. A lune is a part of the surface of a sphere in- 
cluded between tne halves of tv\^o great circles. 

10. A spherical wedge, or ungulaj is that portion 
of the sphere included between the same semicir- 
cles, and has the lune for its base. 



11. A spherical pyramid is a portion of the 
«jphere included between the planes of a solid 
angle, whose vertex is at the center. The base 
of the pyramid is the spherical polygon inter- 
cepted by those planes. 

12. A zone is a part of the surface of a 
sphere included between two parallel planes. 

13. A spherical segment is a portion of the 
sphere included between two parallel planes. 

14. The bases of the segment are the sec- 
tions of the sphere ; the altitude of the seg- -v 

ment, or zone, is the distance between the ' 

sections. One of the two planes may touch the sphere, in 
which case the segment has but one base. 

15. A spherical sector is a solid de- 
scribed by the revolution of a circular 
sector, in the same manner as the 
sphere is described by the revolution 
of a semicircle. 

While the semicircle ADB, revolving 
round its diameter AB, describes a 
sphere, every circular sector, as ACE 
or ECD, describes a spherical sector. 

16. Two angles which are together 
equal to two right angles ; or two arcs 
which are together equal to a semicircumference, are called 
the supplements of each other. 






UEOHZTRY. 



PKOPOaiTIOH I. THBOREH. 

Evety section of a spliere, made by % plane, is a drcU 

Let ABD be a section, made by a 
plane, in a sphere whose center is C, 
From the point C draw CE perpendicu- ' 
lar to the plane ABD \ and draw Imes 
CA, GB, CD, &c., to different pomts of 
the curve ABD which bounds the sec- 
tion. 

The oblique lines CA, CB, CD are 
equal, because they are radii of the 
sphere ; therefore they are equally distant from the perpen 
dicular CE (Prop. V., Cor., B. V II ) Hence all the Imes 
EA, EB, ED are equal ; and, consequently, the section ABD 
is a circle, of which E is the center. Therefore, every sec- 
tion, &c. 

Cor. 1. If the section passes through the center of the 
sphere, its radius will be the radius of the sphere ; hence all 
great circles of a sphere are equal to each other. 

Cor. 2. Two great circles always bisect each other; for, 
since they have the same center, their common section is a 
diameter of both, and therefore bisects both. 

Cor. 3. Every great circle divides the sphere and its sur- 
face into two equal parts. For if the two hemispheres are 
separated and applied to each other, base to base, with their 
convexities turned the same way, the two surfaces must co- 
incide; otherwise there would be points in these surfaces un- 
equally distant from the center. 

Cor. 4. The center of a small circle, and that of the sphere, 
are in a straight line perpendicular to the plane of the small 
circle. 

Cor. 5. The circle which is furthest from the center is the 
least ; for the greater the distance CE, the less is the chord 
AB, which is the diameter of the small circle ABD. 

Cor. 6, An arc of a great circle may be made to pass 
through any two points on the surface of a sphere j for the 
two given points, together with the center of the sphere, 
make three points which a^e necessary to determine the posi- 
tion of a plane. 'If, however, the two given points were sit- 
uated at the extremities of a diameter, these two points and 
the center would then be in one straight line, and any num 
ber of great circles might be made to pass through them. 
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PROPOSITION II. THEOREM. 

Any two sides of a spherical triangle are grecUer than the 
third. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle ; any 
two sides as, AB, BC, are together greater A^ 
than the third side AC. 

Let D be the center of the sphere ; and 
join AD, BD, CD. Conceive the planes 
ADB, BDC, CDA to be drawn, forming a 
solid angle ai D. The angles ADB, BDC, 
CDA will be measured by AB, BC, CA, 
the sides of the spherical triangle. But 
when a solid angle is formed by three plane angles, the sum 
of any two of them is greater than the third (Prop. XVIL, B. 
VIL) ; hence any two of the arcs AB, BC, CA must b 
greater than the third. Therefore, any two sides, &c. 



PROPOSITION III. THEOREM. 

The shortest path from one point to another on the surface 
of a sphere^ is the arc of a great circle joining the two given 
points. 

Let A and B be any two points on the surface of 
a sphere, and let ADB be the arc of a great circle 
which joins them ; then will the line ADB be the 
shortest path from A to B on the surface of the 
sphere. C^ \j} 

For, if possible, let the shortest path from A to B 
pass through C, a point situated out of the arc of a 
great circle ADB. Draw AC, CB, arcs of great 
circles, and take BD equal to BC. 

By the preceding theorem, the arc ADB is less than AC-h 
CB. Subtracting the equal arcs BD and BC, there will re- 
main AD less than AC. Now the shortest path from B to C, 
whether it be an arc of a great circle, or some other line, is 
equal to the shortest path from B to D ; for, by revolving 
BC around B, the point C may be made to coincide with D, 
and thus the shortest path from B to C must coincide with 
the shortest path from B to D. But the shortest path from 
A to B was supposed to pass through C ; hence the shortest 
path from A to C, can not be greater than the aKortasl ^-^^Sx 
from A to D. 
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Now the arc AD has been proved to be less tbau AC ; and 
therefore if AC be revolved about A until the point C falls 
on the arc ADB, the point C will fall between D and B. 
Hence the shortest path from C to A must be greater thar 
the shortest path from D to A ; but it has just been proved 
not to be greater, which is absurd. Consequently, no point 
of the shortest path from A to B, can be out of the arc of a 
great circle ADB. Therefore, the shortest path, &c. 



The sum of the sides of a spherical polygon, i> lest than the 
circumference of a great circle. 

Let ABCD be any spherical polygon ; _ 

then will the sum of the sides AB, BC; CD, 
DA be less than the circumfei ence of a 
great circle. 

Let E be the center of the sphere, and 
join AE, BE, CE, DE. The solid angle 
at E is contained by the plane angles AEB, 
BEC, CED, DEA, which together are less 
than four right angles (Prop. XVIII., B. 
VII.). Hence the sides AB, BC, CD, DA, 
which are the measures of these angles, are 
together less than four quadrants described with the radius 
A£ ; that itt, than the circumfeience of a great circle. 
Therefore, the sum of the sides, Slc. 




PEOPOSITION 1 

The extremities of a diameter of a sphere, are the poles of dU 
circles perpendicular to that diameter. 

Let AB be a diameter perpendicu- A 

lar to CDE, a great circle of a sphere, — s»^^ 

and also to the small circle FGH ; 
then will A and B, the extremities of 

the diameter, be the poles of both , ^ 

these circles. 

For, because AB is perpendicular 
to the plane CDE, it is perpendicular 
to every straight line CI, DI, EI, iStc, -^^ — 

drawn througn its foot in the plane ; ^ 

hence aU the arcs AC, AD. AE. &c., are flatters of the cu 
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cumference. So, also, the arcs BC, BD, BE, &c., are quar- 
ters of the circumference ; hence the points A and B are 
each equally distant from all the points of the circumference 
CDE ; they are, therefore, the poles of that circumference 
(Def. 5). 

Secondly. Because the radium AI is perpendicular to the 
plane of the circle FGH, it passes through K, the center of 
that circle (Prop. I., Cor. 4). Hence, if we draw the oblique 
lines AF, AG, AH, these lines will be equally distant from 
the perpendicular AK, and will be equal to each other (Prop^ 
v., B. VIL). But since the chords AF, AG, AH are equal, 
the arcs are equal ; hence the point A is a pole of the small 
circle FGH ; and in the same manner it may be proved that 
B is the other pole. 

Cor. 1. The arc of a great circle AD, drawn from the pole 
to the circumference of another great circle CDE, is a qua- 
drant; and this quadrant is perpendicular to the arc CD. 
For, because AI is perpendicular to the plane CDI, every 

f)lane ADB which passes through the line AI is perpendicu- 
ar to the plane CDI (Prop. VI., B. VIL) ; therefore the an« 
gle contained by these planes, or the angle ADC (Def. 6), is 
a right angle. 

Cor. 2. If it is required to find the pole of the arc CD, 
draw the indefinite arc DA perpendicular to CD, and take DA 
equal to a quadrant ; the point A will be one of the poles of 
the arc CD. Or, at each of the extremities C and D, draw 
the arcs C A and DA perpendicular to CD ; the point of inter 
section of these arcs will be the pole required. 

Cor. 3. Conversely, if the distance of the point A from 
each of the points C and D is equal to a quadrant, the point 
A will be the pole of the arc CD ; and the angles ACD, 
ADC will be right angles. 

For, let I be the center of the sphere, and draw the radii 
AI, CI, DI. Because the angles AIC, AID are right angles, 
the line AI is perpendicular to the two lines CI, DI ; it is, 
therefore, perpendicular td their plane (Prop. IV., B. VIL). 
Hence the point A is the pole of the arc CD (Prop. V.) ; and 
therefore the angles ACD, ADC are right angles (Cor. 1). 

Scholium. Circles may be drawn upon the surface of a 
sphere, with the same ea«e as upon a plane surface. Thus, 
by revolving the arc AF around the point A, the point F will 
describe the small circle FGH ; and if we revolve the qua- 
drant AC around the point A, the extremity C will describe 
the great circle CDE. 

If it is required to produce the arc CD, or if it is required 
to draw an arc of a great circle through the two ^oual-a C 
and D, tbeo from the points C and D a^ \^xiVei^,^\\}ev ^ ^I'^v&ca.^ 
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equal to a quadrant, describe two area intersecting each 
other in A. The point A will be the pole of the arc CD; 
and, therefore, if, from A as a center, with a radius equal to a 
quadrant, we describe a circle CDE, it will be a great circle 
passing through C and D. 

If it is required to let fall a perpendicular from any point 
G upon the arc CD ; produce CD to L, making DL equal to 
a quadrant ; then from the pole L, with the radius DL, de- 
scribe the arc GD ; it will be perpendicular to CD. 



PROPOSITION VI. THEOKEM. 

A plane,perpe7idicular to a diameter at its extremity, louchei 
th« sphere. 

Let ADB be a plane perpendicular A^ 
to the diameter DC at its extremity ; 
then the plane ADB touches the 
sphere. 

Let E be any point in the plane 
■ ADB, and join DE, CE. Because CD 
is perpendicular to the plane ADB, it 
is perpendicular to the line AB (Def. 
1, B. VII.) ; hence the angle CDE is a right angle and the 
line CE is greater than CD. Consequently the point E lies 
without the sphere. Hence the plane ADB has only the point 
D in common with the sphere ; it therefore touches the sphere 
(Def, 4). Therefore, a plane, &c. 

Cor. In the same manner, it may be proved that two 
spheres touch each other, when the distance between their 
centers is equal to the sum or difference of their radii ; in 
which case, the centers and the point of contact lie in one 
straight line. 



PROPOSITION Vri. THEOREM. 

The angle formed by two arcs of great circles, is equal to 
the angle formed by the tangents of those arcs at the point of 
their intersection ; and is measured by the arc of a great cir- 
cle described from its vertex as a pole, and included bettiven ila 
sides. 

Let BAD be an angle formed by two arcs of great circles; 
then will it be equal to the ane;le SAP formed by the tail' 
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gents of these arcs at the point A , 
and it is measuied by the arc DB de- 
scribed from the vertex A as a pole. 

For the tangent AE, drawn in the 
plane of the arc AB, is perpendicular 
to the radius AC (Prop. IX., B. III.) ; 
also, the tangent AF, drawn in the 
plane of the arc AD, is perpendicular 
to the same radius AC. Hence the 
angle E AF is equal to the an^le of the 
planes ACB, ACD (Def. 4, B. VII.), which is the same as 
that of the arcs AB, AD. 

Also, if the arcs AB, AD are each equal to a quadrant, the 
lines CB, CD will be perpendicular to AC, and the angle 
BCD will be equal to the angle of the planes ACB, ACL) ; 
hence the arc BD measures the angle of the planes, or the 
angle BAD. 

Cor.- 1. Angles of spherical triangles may be compared 
with each other by means of arcs of great circles described 
from their vertices as poles, and included between their 
sides ; and thus an angle can easily be made equal to a given 
angle. 

Cor. 2, If two arcs of great circles AC, 
DE cut each other, the vertical angles ABE, 
DBC are equal ; for each is equal to the an- 
gle formed by the two planes ABC, DBE. 
Also, the two adjacent angles ABD, DBC 
are together equal to two right angles. 



u^" 1^^ ^^^^ 
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PROPOSITION VIII. THEOREM. 



If from the vertices of a given spherical triangle^ as poles, 
arcs of great circles are described, a second triangle isformedk 
whose vertices are poles of the sides of the given triangle. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle; 
and from the points A, B, C, as poles, 
let great circles be described inter- 
secting each other in D, E, and F ; 
then will the points D, E, and F be 
the poles of the sides of the triangle 
ABC. 

For, because the point A is the pole 
of the arc EF, the distance from A to J 
E is a quadrant. Also, because the ^ 
point C is the pole of 4he arc DE, iVve 
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distance from C to E is a quadrant. Hence the point E is at 
a quadrant's distance from each of the points A and C ; it is, 
therefore, the pole of the arc AC (Prop. V., Cor. 3). In the 
same manner, it may be proved that D is the pole of the arc 
BC, and F the pole of the arc AB. 

Scholium, The triangle DEF is called the polar triangle 
of ABC ; and so, also, ABC is the polar triangle of DEF. 

Several different triangles might be formed by producing 
the sides DE, EF, DF ; but we shall conlSne ourselves to the 
central triangle, of which the vertex D is on the same side 
of BC with the vertex A ; E is on the same side of AC 
with the vertex B ; and F is on the same side of AB with 
the vertex C. 



PROPOSITION IX. THEOREM. 

The sides of a spherical triangle^ are Vie supplements of the 
arcs which measure the angles of its polar triangle ; and con- 
versely. 

Let DEF be a spherical triangle, 
ABC its polar triangle ; then will the 
side EF be the supplement of the arc 
which measures the angle A ; and 
the side BC is the supplement of the 
arc which measures the angle D. 

Produce the sides AB, AC, if ne- ^| 
cessary, until they meet EF in 6 and 
H. Then, because the point A is the ^ 
pole of the arc GH, the angle A is 
measured by the arc GH (Prop. VIL). ^ ^ 

Also, because E is the pole of the arc AH, the arc EH is a 
quadrant ; and, because F is the pole of AG, the arc FG is a 
quadrant. Hence EH and GF, or EF and GH, are together 
equal to a semicircumference. Therefore EF is the supple- 
ment of GH, which measures the angle A. So, also, DF is 
the supplement of the arc which measures the angle B ; and 
DE is the supplement of the arc which measures the angle C. 

Conversely. Because the point D is the pole of the arc BC. 
the angle D is measured by the arc IK. Also, because C is 
the pole of the arc DE, the arc IC is a quadrant ; and, be- 
cause B is the pole of the arc DF, the arc BK is a quadrant. 
Hence IC and BK, or IK and BC, are together equal to a 
semicircumference. Therefore BC is the supplement of IK. 
which measures the angle D. So, also, AC is the supple- 
ment of the arc which measures the angle E ; and AB is the 
supplement of the arc which measures the angle F. 
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PROPOSITION X. THEOREM 



The 9um of the angles of a spherical triangle^is greater than 
hoOf and less than six right angles. 

Let Ay B, and C be the angles of a spherical trianA/e. 
The arcs which measure the angles A, B, and C, together 
with the three sides of the polar triangle, are equal to three 
semicircumferences (Prop. IX ). But the three sides of the 
polar triangle are less than two semicircumferences (Prop. 
IV.) ; hence the arcs which measure the angles A, B, and C 
are greater than one semicircumference ; and, therefore, the 
angles A, B, and C are greater than two right angles. 

Also, because each angle of a spherical triangle is less than 
two right angles, the sum of the three angles must be less 
than six right angles. 

Cor. A spherical triangle may have two, or yv 

even three, right angles ; also two, or even / \ 
three, obtuse angles. If a triangle have three / \ 

right angles, each of its sides will be a qua- / \ 

drant, and the triangle is called a quadrantal I \ 

triangle. The quadrantal triangle is contain- ^^^ — ^ 
ed eight times in the surface of the sphere. 



« PROPOSITION XI. THEOREM. 

If two triangles on equal spheres are mutually equilateral 
they are mutually equiangular. 

Let ABC, DEF be two triangles on equal spheres, having 
the sides AB equal to DE, AC to DF, and BC to EF ; then 
will the angles also be equal, each to each. 



B E 

Let the centers of the spheres be G and H, and draw th© 
radii GA, GB, GC, HD, HE, HF. A solid angle may be con 
ceived as formed at G by the three pVaxi^ ^xv^^*^ NCr&^ IsSoRk 
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BGC ; and another solid angle at H by the three plane an- 
gles DHE, DHF, EHF. Then, because the arcs AB, DE 
are equal, the angles AGB, DHE, which are measured by 
these arcs, are equal. For the same reason, the angles AGC, 
DHF are equal to each other ; and, also, BGC equal to EHF 




e4:: 
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Hence G and H are two solid angles contained by three equal 
plane angles ; therefore the planes of these equal angles are 
equally inclined to each other (Prop. XIX., B. VII.). That 
IS, the angles of the triangle ABC are equal to those of the 
triangle DEF, viz., the angle ABC to the angle DEF, BAC 
to EDF, and ACB to DFE. 

Scholium. It should be observed that the two triangles 
ABC, DEF do not admit of superposition, unless the three 
sides are similarly situated in both cases. Triangles which 
are mutually equilateral, but can not be applied to each other 
so as to coincide, are called symmetrical triangles. 

PROPOSITION XII. THEOREM. 

r 

If two triangles on equal spheres are mutually equiangulat , 
they are mutually equilateral. 

Denote by A and B two spherical triangles which are mu- 
tually equiangular, and by P and Q their polar triangles. 

Since the sides of P and Q are the supplements of the arcs 
which measure the angles of A and B (Prop. IX.), P and 
Q must be mutually equilateral. Also, because P and Q are 
mutually equilateral, they must be mutually equiangular 
(Prop. XL). But the sides of A and B are the supplements 
of the arcs which measure the angles of P gyid Q; and; 
therefore, A and B are mutually equilateral. 



PROPOSITION XIII. THEOREM. 

If two triangles on equal spheres have two sides, and the in 
eluded angle of the one, equal to two sides and the included 
angle of the other, each to each, their third sides will be equal, 
and their other angles will he equal, each to each. 
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Let ABC, DEF be two triangles, having the side AB equal 
to DE, AC equal to DF, and the angle BAC equal to the an- 
gle EDF; then will the side BC be equal to EF, the angle 
ABC to DEF, and ACB to DFE. 

If the equal sides in the two triangles are similarly sit- 
uated, the triangle ABC may be applied to the triangle DEF 
in the same manner as in plane tri- * 
angles (Prop. VI., B. I.) ; and the two 
triangles will coincide throughout. 
Therefore all the parts of the one tri- 
angle, will be equal to the correspond- 
ing parts of the other triangle. 

But if the equal sides in the two tri- 
angles are not similarly situated, then 
construct the triangle DF'E symmet- 
rical with DFE, having DF' equal to 
DF, and EF' equal to EF. The two triangles DEF', DEF, 
oeing mutually equilateral, are also mutually equiangular 
(Prop. XL). Now the triangle ABC may be applied to the 
triangle DEF', so as to coincide throughout ; and hence all 
the parts of the one triangle, will be equal to the correspond- 
ing parts of the other triangle. Therefore the side BC, be- 
ing equal to EF', is also equal to EF ; the angle ABC, being 
equal to DEF', is also equal to DEF ; and the angle ACB, 
being equal to DF'E, is also equal to DFE. Therefore, if 
two triangles, &c. 



PROPOSITION XIV. THEOREM. 

If two triangles on equal spheres have two angles, and the 
included side of the one^ equal to two angles and the included side 
of the other^ each to each, their third angles will be equals and 
their other sides will be equal, each to each. 

If the two triangles ABC, DEF 
have the angle BAC equal to the an- 
gle EDF, the angle ABC equal to 
BEF, and the included side AB equal 
to DE ; the triangle ABC can be 
placed upon the triangle DEF, or 
upon its symmetrical triangle DEF', 
so as to coincide. Hence the remain- 
ing parts of the triangle ABC, will be ^ 
equal to the remaining parts of the triangle DEF ; that is, 
the side A ') will be equal to DF, BC to EF, and the angle 
A.CB to theTangle DFE Therefore, \i Vvjo Vi\^w^i^^ ^^. 
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PROPOSITION XV. THEOREM, 




H/- 




If two triangles on equal spheres are mutually equilateral, 
they are equivalent. 

Let ABC, DEF be two triangles 
which have the three sides of the 
one, equal to the three sides of the 
other, each to each, viz., AB to 
DE, AC to DF, and BC to EF; 
then will the triangle ABC be B^ 
equivalent to the triangle DEF. 

Let G be the pole of the small 
circle passing through the three 

Eoints A, B, C ; draw the arcs GA, GB, GC ; these arcs will 
e equal to each other (Prop. V.). At the point E, make the 
angle DEH equal to the angle ABG; make the arc EH 
equal to the arc BG ; and join DH, FH. 

Because, in the triangles ABG, DEH, the sides DE, EH 
are equal to the sides AB, BG, and the included angle DEH 
is equal to ABG ; the arc DH is equal to AG, and the angle 
DHE equal to AGB (Prop. XIIL). 

Now, because the triangles ABC, DEF are mutually equi- 
lateral, they are mutually equiangular (Prop. XI.) ; hence 
the angle ABC is equal to the angle DEF. Subtracting the 
equal angles ABG, DEH, the remainder GBC will be equal 
to the remainder HEF. Moreover, the sides BG, BC are 
equal to the sides EH, EF ; hence the arc HF is equal to the 
arc GC, and the angle EHF to the angle BGC (Prop. XIIL). 
Now the triangle DEH may be applied to the triangle 
ABG so as to coincide. For, place DH upon its equal BG 
and HE upon its equal AG, they will coincide, because the 
angle DHE is equal to the angle AGB; therefore the two 
triangles coincide throughout, and have equal surfaces. For 
the same reason, the surface HEF is equal to the surface 
GBC, and the surface DFH to the surface ACG. Hence 

ABG+GBC-ACG=DEH+EHF-DFH; 
or, ABC = DEF; 

that is, the two triangles ABC, DEF are equivalent. There 
fore, if two triangles, &c. 

Scholium. The poles G and H might be situated within 
the triangles ABC, DEF ; in which case it would be neces- 
sary to add the three triangles ABG, GBC, ACG to form the 
triangle ABC; and also to add the three triangles DEH, 
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EHP, DPH to form the triangle DEF ; otherwise the demon- 
stration would be the same as above. 

Cor. If two triangles on equal spheres, are mutually equi- 
angular, they are equivalent. They are also equivalent, if 
they have two sides, and the included angle of the one, equal 
to two sides and the included angle of the other, each to 
each ; or two angles and the included side of the one, equal 
to two angles and the included side of the other 




PROPOSITION XVI. THEOREM. 

In an isosceks spherical triangle, the angles opposite the 
equal sides are equal; and, conversely, if two angles of a 
spherical triangle are equal, the triangle is isosceles. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle, having 
the side AB equal to AC ; then will the angle 
ABC be equal to the angle ACB. 

From the point A draw the arc AD to the 
middle of the base BC. Then, in the two tri- 
angles ABD, ACD, the side AB is equal to 
AC, BD is equal to DC, and the side AD is 
common ; hence the angle ABD is equal to 
the angle ACD (Prop. XL). 

Conversely, Let the angle B be equal to' the 
angle C ; then will the side AC be equal to 
the side AB. 

For if the two sides are not equal to each 
other, let AB be the greater ; take B£ equal 
to AC, and join EC. Then, in the triangles 
EBC, ACB, the two sides BE, BC are equal to 
the two sides CA, CB, and the included angles B 
EBC, ACB are equal ; hence the -angle ECB is equal to the 
angle ABC (Prop. XIII.). But, by hypothesis, the angle ABC 
is equal to ACB ; hence ECB is equal to ACB, which is ab- 
surd. Therefore AB is not greater than AC ; and, in the 
same manner, it can be proved that it is not less ; it is, con- 
sequently, equal to AC. Therefore, in an isosceles spherical 
triangle, &c. 

Cor, The angle BAD is equal to the angle CAD, and the 
angle ADB to the angle ADC ; therefore each of the last two 
angles is a right angle. Hence the arc drawn from the vertex 
of an isosceles spherical triangle, to the middle of the base, is 
perpendicular to the base, and bisects the vertical angle. 
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PROPOSITION XVIr. THEOKEU. 

In a spherical triangle, the greater side is opposite the greater 
angle, and conversely. 

Let ABC be a. spherical triangle, hav- 
ing the angle A greater than the angle 
S ; then wilt the side BC be greater 
than the side AC. 

Draw the arc AD, making the angle 
BAD equal to B. Then, in the triangle . 
ABD, we shall have AD equal to DB ^ ^ 

(Prop. XVI.) ; that is, BC is equal to the sum of AD and DC 
But AD and DC are together greater than AC (Prop. II.) ; ' 
hence BC is greater than AC. 

Conversely. If the side BC is greater than AC, then will 
the angle A be grei^ter than the angle B. For if the angle 
A. is not greater than B, it must be either equal to it, or less. 
it is not equal ; for then the side BC would be equal to AC 
(Prop. XVI.), which is contrary to the hypothesis. Neither 
can it be leas ; for then the side BC woula be less than AC, 
by the first case, which is also conlrary to the hypothesis. 
Hence the angle BAC is greater than the angle ABC. 
Therefore, in a spherical triangle, »Scc. 



FROFOalTION XVIII. THBOREH. 

The area of a lune is to the surface of Vie sphere, as t/ie a 
gle of the lune is to four right ajigles. 

Let ADBE be a lune upon a sphere a 

whose center is C, and the diameter 
AB ; then will the area of the lune be 
to the surface of the sphere as the an 
gle DCE to four right angles or as the 
arc DE to the circumference of a great 
circle. 

First. When the ratio of the arc to 
the circumference can be expressed in 
whole numbers. " 

Suppose the ratio of DE to DEFG to be as 4 to 25. Now 
tl we divide the circumference DEFG in 35 equal parts, DE 
will contdn 4 of those parts. If we join the pole A and the 
gevera] points of division, by arcs of great circles, there will 
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be formed on the hemisphere ADEFG, 25 triangles^ all equal 
to each other, being mutually equilateral. The entire sphere 
will contain 50 of these small triangles, and the lune ADBE 
8 of them. Hence the area of the lune is to the surface of 
the sphere, as 8 to 50, or as 4 to 25 ; that is, as the arc DE 
to the circumference. 

Secondly. When the ratio of the arc to the circumference 
can not be expressed in whole numbers, it may be proved, as 
in Prop. XIV., B. III., that the lune is still to the surface of 
the sphere, as the angle of the lune to four right angles. 

Cor. 1. On equal spheres, two lunes are to each other as 
the angles included between their planes. 

Cor. 2. We have seen that the entire surface of the sphere 
is equal to eight quadrantal triangles (Prop. X., Cor.J. If 
the area of the quadrantal triangle be represented by T, the 
surface of the sphere will be represented by 8T. Also, if we 
take the right angle for unity, and represent the angle of the 
lune by A, we shall have the proportion 

area of the lune : 8T : : A : 4. 

Hence the area of the lune is equal to — , or 2AxT. 

4 

Cor. 3. The spherical ungula, comprehended by the planes 

ADB, AEB, is to the entire sphere, as the angle DCE is to 

four right angles. For the lunes being equal, the spherical 

ungulas will also be equal ; hence, in equal spheres, two un- 

gulas are to each other as the angles included between their 

planes. 



PROPOSITION XIX. THEOREM. 

If two great circles intersect each other on the surface of a 
hemisphere, the sum of the opposite triangles thus formed, is 
equivalent to a lune, whose angle is equal to the inclination of 
the two circles. 

Let the great circles ABC, DBE in- 
tersect each other on the surface of 
the hemisphere BADGE ; then will the 
sum of the opposite triangles ABD, 
CBE be equivalent to a lune whose a| 
angle is CBE. 

For, produce the arcs BC, BE till 
they nieet in F ; then will BCF be a 
gemicircumference, as also ABC. Sub- 
tracting BC from each, we shall have CF equal to AB. For 
the same reason EF is equal to DB, and C^\^ ^q^v\\s> ^X^* 
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Hence the two triangles ABD, CFE are mutually equilat- 
eral ; they are, therefore, equivalent (Prop. XV.). But the 
two triangles CBE, CFE compose the lune BCFE^ whose an- 
gle is CBE ; hence the sum of the triangles ABD, CBE is 
equivalent to the lune whose angle is CBE. Therefore, if 
two great circles, &c. 



PROPOSITION XX. THEOREM. 

The surface of a spherical triangk is measured by the ex- 
cess of the sum of its angles above two right angles^ mtUtiplied 
by the qiuulrantal triangle. 

Let ABC be any spherical triangle ; its 
surface is measured by the sum ofits an- 
gles A, B, C diminished by two right an- 
gles, and multiplied by the quadrantal tri- 
angle. 

Produce the sides of the triangle ABC, 
until they meet the great circle DEG, 
drawn without the triangle. The two 
triangles ADE, AGH are together equal 
to the lune whose angle is A (Prop. XIX.) ; and this lune is 
measured by 2A X T (Prop. XVIIL, Cor. 2). Hence we have 

ADE+AGH=2AXT. 
For the same reason, 

BFG+BDI=2BxT; 
also, CHI+CEF=2CxT. 

But the sum of these six triangles exceeds the surface of 
the hemisphere, by twice the triangle ABC ; and the hemi- 
sphere is represented by 4T ; hence we have 

4T+2ABC=2AxT+2BxT+2CxT; 
or, dividing by 2, and then subtracting 2T from each oi 
these equals, we have 

ABC=AxT+BxT+CxT— 2T, 
= (A+B+C-2)xT. 
Hence every spherical triangle is measured by the sum of 
its angles diminished by two right angles, and multiplied by 
the quadrantal triangle. 

Cor. If the sum of the three angles of a triangle is equal 
to three right angles, its surface will be equal to the quad- 
rantal triangle ; if the sum is equal to four right angles, the 
surface of the triangle will be equal to two quadrantal trian- 
gles ; if the sum is equal to five right angles, the surface will 
be equal to three quadrantal triangles, etc. 
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PROPOSITION XXI. THEOREM. 



7%e twrfact of a spherical polygon is measured by the sum 
of its angieSf diminished by as many times two right angles as 
U has sides less two^ multiplied by the quadrantal triangle. 

Let ABCDE be any spherical polygon. 
From the vertex B draw the arcs bD, 
BE to the opposite angles; the polygon 
will be divided into as many triangles as 
it has sides, minus two. But the surface 
of each triangle is measured by the sum 
of its angles minus two right angles, mul- 
tiplied by the quadrantal triangle. Also, 
the sum of all the angles of the triangles, is equal to the sum 
of all the angles of the polygon ; hence the surface of the 
polygon is measured by the sum of its angles, diminished by 
as many times two right angles as it has sides less two, mul- 
tiplied by the quadrantal triangle. 

Cor. If the polygon has five sides, and the sum of its an 
gles is equal to seven right angles, its surface will be equal to 
the quadrantal triangle ; if the sum is equal to eight right an- 
gles, its surface will be equal to two quadrantal triangles ; if 
the sum is equal to nine right angles, the surface will be 
equal to three quadrantal triangles, etc. 




THE THREE ROUND BODIES. 
Definitions. 

I. A cylinder is a solid described by the revolu- , 
lioa of a rectangle about one of its sides, which I 
remains fixed-. The bases of the cylinder are the 
circles described by the two revolving opposite 
sides of the roctangle. 

3, The axis of a cylinder is the fixed straight 1 
line about which the rectangle revolves. The op- 
posite side of the rectangle describes the convex ' 
surface. 

3. A cone is a solid described by the revolu- 




hypothenose of the triangle describes the convex surface. 
The side of the cone is the distance from the vertex to the 
circumference of the base, 

5. A frustum of a cone is the part of a cone next the 
base, cut off by a plane parallel to the base. 

6. Similar cones and cylinders are those which have their 
axes and the diameters of their bases proportionals. 



PROFOSITION I. TUEOBEH. 

The convex surface of a cylinder is equal to the product of 
its altilttde by the circumference of its base. 

Let ACE-G be a cylinder whose base is the circle ACB 
and altitude AG; then will its convex surface be equal to 
the product of AG by the circumforenc© KEYi. 
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In the circle ACE inscribe the regular 
polygon ABCDEF; and upon this polygon G 
.et a right prism be constructed of the same 
altitude with the cylinder. The edges AG, 
BH, CK, &c., of the prism, being perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the base, will oe con- 
tained in the convex surface of the cylinder. 
The convex surface of this prism is equal to 
the product of its altitude by the perimeter 
of its bas6 (Prop. L, B. VIII.). Let, now, 
the arcs subtended by the sides AB, BC, &c., be bisected, 
and the number of sides of the polygon be indefinitely in- 
creased ; its perimeter will approach the circumference of the 
circle, and will be ultimately equal to it (Prop. XL, B. VI.) ; 
and the convex surface of the prism will become equal to 
the convex surface of the cylinder. But whatever be the 
number of sides of the prism, its convex surface is equal to 
the product of its altitude by the perimeter of its base ; hence 
the convex surface of the cylinder is equal to the product of 
its altitude by the circumference of its base. 

Cor. If A represent the altitude of a cylinder, and R the 
radius of its base, the circumference of the base will be repre- 
sented by 2rrR (Prop. XIII., Cor. 2, B. VI.) ; and the convex 
surface of the cylinder by 27rRA. 



PROPOSITION II. THEOREM. 

The solidity of a cylinder is equal to the product of its bas$ 
by its altitude. 

Let ACE-G be a cylinder whose base is 
the circle ACE and altitude AG ; its solidity G 
is equal to the product of its base by its al- 
titude. 

In the circle ACE inscribe the regular 
polygon ABCDEF ; and upon this polygon 
let a right prism be constructed of the same 
altitude with the cylinder. The solidity of 
this prism is equal to the product of its base 
by its altitude (Prop. XL, B. VIII.). Let, 
now, the number of sides of the polygon be indefinitely in 
creased ; its area will become equal to that of the circle, and 
the solidity of the prism becomes equal to that of the cylinder. 
But whatever be the number of sides of the prism, its solidity 
is equal to the product of its base by its altitude ; hence the 
solidity of a cylinder is equal to the product of its bas^ Vi^ ^% 
altitoda 
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Cor. 1. If A represent the altitude of a cylinder, and R 
the radius of its base, the area of the base will be represent- 
ed by ttR* (Prop. XIIL, Cor. 3, B. VI.) ; and the solidity of 
the cylinder will be ttR'A. 

Cor. 2. Cylinders of the same altitude, are to each otaer 
as their bases; and cylinders of the same base, are to each 
other as their altitudes. 

Cor. 3. Similar cylinders are to each other as the cabes 
of their altitudes, or as the cubes of the diameters of their 
bases. For the bases are as the squares of their diameters ; 
and since the cylinders are similar, the diameters of the bases 
are as their altitudes (Def 6). Therefore the bases are as 
the squares of the altitudes ; and hence the products of the 
bases by the altitudes, or the cylinders themselves, will be as 
the cubes of the altitudes. 



PROPOSITION III. THEOREM. 

The convex surface of a cone is equal to the product of haty 
its side, by the circumference of its base. 

Let A-BCDEFG be a cone whose base is 
ihe circle BDEG, and its side AB ; then will 
its convex surface be equal to the product 
of half its side by the circumference of the 
circle BDF. 

In the circle BDF inscribe the regular 
polygon BCDEFG; and upon this polygon 
let a regular pyramid be constructed having b| 
A for its vertex. The edges of this pyramid 
will lie in the convex surface of the cone. 
Prom A draw AH perpendicular to CD, one of the sides of 
the polygon. The convex surface of the pyramid is equal to 
the product of half the slant height AH by the perimeter of 
its base (Prop. XIV., B. VIII.). Let, now, the arcs subtend- 
ed by the sides BC, CD, &c., be bisected, and the number 
of sides of the polygon be indefinitely increased, its perimeter 
will become equal to the circumference of the circle, the slant 
height AH becomes equal to the side. of the cone AB, and 
the convex surface of the pyramid becomes equal to the con- 
vex surface of the cone. But, whatever be the number of 
faces of the pyramid, its convex surface is equal to the prod- 
act of half its slant height by the perimeter of its base ; hence 
the convex surface of the cone, is equal to the prbduct of 
half its side by the circun(iference of its base. 

Ci?n If S represent the side of a cotv^^^xA^ NJaa \^diuft 
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of its base, then the circumference of the base will be repre- 
sented by 27rR, and the convex surface of the cone by 
airRxiS^orTrRS. 



PROPOSITION IV. THEOBEM. 

The convex surface of a frustum of a cone is equal to tiks 
product of its side^ hy half the sum of the circumferences of its 
two bases. 

Let BDF-Jdf be a frustum of a cone 
whose bsises are BDF, bdf and B& its 4- 

side; its convex surface is equal to the y^ 

product of Bb by half the sum of the cir- /f '^X 

cumferences BDF, bdf /// \\ \ 

Complete the cone A-BDF to which the 6^/^"*^^=^ 
frustum belongs, and in the circle BDF A*^4=-U^ 
mscribe the regular polygon BCDEFG; / jW^^ \ 
and upon this polygon let a regular pyr- /x^^^T'Pi^^^^ 
amid be constructed having A for its B^ \ *^E 

vertex. Then will BDF-4(^ be a frus- ^^^^^^J,.,,,,,,,,,:^^ 
tum of a regular pyramid, whose convex ^ 

surface is equal to the product of its slant height by half the 
sum of the perimeters of its two bases (Prop. XIV., Cor. 1,B. 
VIII.). Let, now, the number of sides of the polygon be in- 
definitely increased, its perimeter will become equal to the 
circumference of the circle, and the convex surface of the 
pyramid will become equal to the convex surface of the cone. 
But, whatever be the number of faces of the pyramid, the con- 
vex surface of its frustum is equal to the product of its slant 
neight, by half the sum of the perimeters of its two bases. 
Hence the convex surface of a frustum of a cone is equal to 
the product of its side by half the sum of the circumferences 
of its two bases. 

Cor. It was proved (Prop. XIV., Cor. 2, B. VIII.), that the 
convex surface of a frustum of a pyramid is equal to the 
product of its slant height, by the perimeter of a section at 
equal distances between its two bases ; hence the convex sur- 
face of a frustum of a cone is equal to the product of its side, 
by the circumference of a section at equal distances between the 
two bases. 

H 
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PROPOSITION V. THEOREM. 

The solidity of a cone is equal to one third oftlie product nj 
its base and altitude. 

Let A-BCDF be a cone whose base is the 
circle BCDEFG, and AH its altitude ; the 
solidity of the cone will be equal to one thira 
of the product of the base BCDF by the al- 
titude AH. 

In the circle BDF inscribe a regular poly- 
gon BCDEFG, and construct a pyramid 
whose base is the polygon BDF, and having B| 
its vertex in A. The solidity of this pyra- 
mid is equal to one third of the product of 
the polygon BCDEFG by its altitude AH (Prop. XVII., B. 
VIIL). Let, now, the number of sides of the polygon be in- 
definitely increased ; its area will become equal to the area 
of the circle, and the solidity of the pyramid will become 
equal to the solidity of the cone. But, whatever be the 
number of faces of the pyramid, its solidity is equal to one 
third of the product of its base and altitude; hence the solidity 
of the cone is equal to one third of the product of its base and 
altitude. 

Cor. 1. Since a cone is one third of a cylinder having the 
same base and altitude, it follows that cones of equal alti- 
tudes are to each other as their bases ; cones of equal bases 
are to each other as their altitudes ; and similar cones are as 
the cubes of their altitudes, or as the cubes of the diameters 
of their bases. 

Cor. 2. If A represent the altitude of a cone, and R the 
radius of its base, the solidity of the cone will be reprft<»ented 
by ttR* X A A, or ^ttR'A. 



PROPOSITION VI. THEOREM. 

A frustum of a cone is equivalent to the sum of three cones^ 
having the same altitude with the frustum, and whose bases are 
the lower base of the frustum, its upper base, and a mean pro- 
portional between them. 

Let BDF-56?f be any frustum of a cone. Complete the 
cone to which the frustum belongs, and in the circle BDF in 
scribe the regular polygon BCDEFG \ Bud w^n \h\« ^l^ 
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gon lei a regular pyramid be construct- a 

ed having its vertex in A. Then will 
BCDEFG-Acde/^ be a fruBtum of a reg- 
ular pyramid, whose solidity is equal to 
three pyramids having; the same altitude 
with the frustum, and whose .bases are 
the lower base of the frustum, its upper 
base, and a mean proportional between 
them (Prop. XVIII., B. VIII.). Let. now, 
the number of sides of the polygon be in- ^ 
definitely increased, its area will become 
equal to the area of the circle, and the 
frustum of the pyramid will become the frustum of a cone. 
H«nce the frustum of a cone is equivalent to the sum of three 
cones, having the same altitude with the frustum, and whose 
bases are the lower base of the frustum, ils upper base, and 
a mean proportional between them. 




PROPOSITION VII. THEOKEM. 

jTfce xurface of a sphere is equal to the product of its diame 
ter by the circumference of a great circle. 

Let ABDF be the semicircle by the revo- 
lution of which the sphere is described. In- 
scribe in the semicircle a regular semi-poly- 
gon ABCDEF, and from the points B, C, D, 
E let fall the perpendiculars BG, CH, DK, 
EL upon the diameter AF. If, now, the 
pj^gon be revolved about AF, the lines AB, 
EF will describe the convex surface of two ] 
cones ; and BC, CD, DE will describe the 
convex surface of frustums of cones. 

Frorfi the center I, draw IM perpendicular 
to BC ; also, draw MN perpendicular to AF, 
and BO perpendicular to CH. Let circ. MN represent the 
circumference of the circle described by the revolution of 
MN. Then the surface described by the revolution of BC, 
will be equal to BC, multiplied by circ. MN (Prop. IV., 
Cor.). 

Now, the triangles IMN, BCO are similar, since their sides 

are perpendicular to each other (Prop. XXI., B. IV.) ; whence 

BC : BO or GH : : IM : MN, 




Hence (Prop. I., B. II.), 

BC X circ. MN = 



: circ, IM : ctVc, MN. 
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Therefore the surface described by BC, is 
equal to the altitude GH, multiplied by circ. 
IM, or the circumference of the inscribed 
circle. 

In like manner, it may be proved that the ^f- 
surface described by CD is equal to the aiti-. 
tude HK, multiplied by the circumference of 
he inscribed circle ; and the same may be DV 
proved of the other sides. Hence the entire 
surface described by ABCDEF is equal to 
the circumference of the inscribed circle, mul- 
tiplied by the sum of the altitudes AG, GH, " 
HK, KL, and LF ; that is, the axis of the polygon. 

Let, now, the arcs AB, BC, &c., be bisected, and the num- 
ber of sides of Ihe polygon be indefinitely increased, its pe- 
rimeter will coincide with the circumference of the semicircle, 
and the perpendicular IM will become equal to the radius of 
the sphere ; that is, the circumference of the inscribed circle 
will become the circumference of a great circle. Hence the 
surface of a sphere is equal to the product of its diameter by 
the circumference of a great circle. 

Cor, 1. The area of a zone is equal to the product of its al 
tUude by the circumference of a great circle. 

For the surface described by the lines BC, CD is equal to 
the altitude GR, multiplied by the circumference of the in- 
scribed circle. But when the number of sides of the polygon 
is indefinitely increased, the perimeter BC-f-CD becomes the 
aic BCD, and the inscribed circle becomes a great circle. 
Hence the area of the zone produced by the revolution of 
BCD, is equal to the product of its altitude GK by the cir 
cumference of a great circle. 

Cor. 2. The area of a great circle is equal to the prod- 
uct of its circumference by half the radius (Prop. XII., B, 
VI.), or one fourth of the diameter ; hence the surface of a 
sphere is equivalent to four of its great circles. 

Cor. 3. The surface of a sphere is equal to tfie convex sur 
face of the circumscribed cylinder. 

For the latter is equal to the product of its 
altitude by the circumference of its base. But [ 
its base is equal to a great circle of the sphere, 
and its altitude to trie diameter; hence the I 
convex surface of the cylinder, is equal to the | 
product of its diameter by the circumference | 
of a great circle, which is also the measure of 
the surface of a sphere. 

Cor. 4. Two zones upon equal spheres, are to each othei 
MB their altitadea ; and any zone is to the aurface of its 
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sphere, as the altitude of the zone is to the diameter of the 
sphere. 

Cor, 5. Let R denote the radius of a sphere, D its diame- 
ter, C the circumference of a great circle, and S the surface 
of the sphere, then we shall have 

C-27rR, or nD (Prop. XIIL, Cor. 2, B. VI.). 
Also, S-27rR X 2R=4TrR% or ttD'. 
If A represents the altitude of a zone, its area will be 

27rRA. 



PROPOSITION VIII. THEOREM. 

The solidity of a sphere is equal to one third the product oj 
its surface by the radius. 

Let ACEG be the semicircle by the revo- 
lution of which the sphere is described. In- 
scribe in the semicircle a regular semi-poly- 
gon ABCDEFG, and draw the radii BO, 
CO, DO, &c. 

The solid described by the revolution of 
the polygon ABCDEFG about AG, is com- 
posed of the solids formed by the revolu- 
tion of the triangles ABO, BCO, CDO, &c., 
about AG. 

First To find the value of the solid form- 
ed by the revolution of the triangle ABO. 

From O draw OH perpendicular to AB, 
and firom B draw BK perpendicular to AO. 
The two triangles ABK, BKO, in their revolution about AO, 
will describe two cones having a common base, viz., the cir- 
cle whose radius is BK. Let area BK represent the area 
of the cii:cle described by the revolution of BK. Then the 
solid described by the triangle ABO will be represented by 

Area BK x lAO (Prop. V.). 

Now the convex surface of a cone is expressed by ttRS 
(Prop. III., Cor.) ; and the base of the cone by ttR*. Hence 
the convex surface : base : : ttRS : 7rR% 

: : S : R (Prop. VIII., B. II.). 

But AB describes the convex surface of a cone, of which 
BK describes the base ; hence 
the surface described by AB : area BK : : AB BK 

: : AO : OH, 
because the triangles ABK, A HO are similar. Hence 

jlrcaBKx A0= OHx surface described b^ K]&> 
or Area BKxiAO=^ ^OH x surface desGTikVi^dL Vj K&* 
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But we have proved that the solid de- 
scribed by the triangle ABO, is equal to 

area BKx^AO; it is, therefore, equal to ^^ 

|0H X surface described by AB. 5^^ 

Secondly. To find the value of the solid ^/\\ \ 

formed by the revolution of the triangle 0/ \ \ \ 

Bco. b£.>-^s:^ 

Produce BC until it meets AG produced jjL^IIIIl'^i 
in L. It is evident, from the preceding u 
demonstration, that the solid described by ^ 
the triangle LCO is equal to ^^ 

JOM X surface described by LC ; ^^^ 

and the solid described by the triangle LBO r"****:;!: 

is equal to ^ 

^OM X surface described by LB ; 
hence the solid described by the triangle BCO is equal to 

^OM X surface described by BC. 

In the same manner, it may be proved that the solid de- 
scribed by the triangle CDO is equal to 

lONx surface described by CD; 
and so on for the other triangles. But the perpendiculars 
OH, OM, ON, &c., are all equal ; hence the solid described 
by the polygon ABCDEFG,is equal to the surface described 
by the perimeter of the polygon, multiplied by ^OH. 

Let, now, the number of sides of the polygon be indefinite- 
ly increased, the perpendicular OH will become the radius 
OA, the perimeter ACEG will become the semi-circumference 
ADG, and the solid described by the polygon becomes a 
«phere ; hence the solidity of a sphere is equal to one third 
if the product of its surface by the radius. 

Cor. 1. The solidity of a spherical sector is equal to the prod- 
uct of the zone which forms its base^ by one third of its radius. 

For the solid described by the revolution of BCDO \9 
equal to the surface described by BC+CD, multiplied bj 
^OM . But when the number of sides of the polygon is in 
definitely increased, the perpendicular OM becomes the 
radius OB, the quadrilateral BCDO becomes the sector 
BDO, and the solid described by the revolution of BCDO 
becomes a spherical sector. Hence the solidity of a spheri- 
cal sector is equal to the product of the zone which forms its 
base, by one third of its radius. 

Cor. 2. Let R represent the radius of a sphere, D its di- 
ameter, S its surfg^ce, and V its solidity, then we shall have 

S=-47rR« or ttD' (Prop. VII., Cor. 5). 
Also, V = |R X S « AttR* or JttD" ; 

hence the solidities of spheres are to each other as the cubes of 
/Ae/r radii 
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If we put A to represent the altitude of the zone which 
forms the base of a sector, then the solidity of the sector will 
De represented by 

27rRAxiR-|7rR«A. 

Cor. 3. Every sphere is two thirds of the circumscribed 
cylinder. 

' For, since the base of the circumscribed cylinder is equal 
to a great circle, and its altitude to a diameter, the solidity 
of the cylinder is equal to a great circle, multiplied by the 
diameter (Prop. II.). But the solidity of a sphere is equal 
to four great circles, multiplied by one third of the radius ; or 
one great circle, multiplied by f of the radius, or f of the 
diameter. Hence a sphere is two thirds of the circumscribed 
cylinder. 



PROPOSITION IX. THEOREM. 

A spherical segment with one hase^ is equivalent to half oj 
a cylinder having the same base and altitude^ plus a sphere 
whose diameter is the altitude of the segment. 

Let 6D be the radius of the base of the 
segment, AD its altitude, and let the segment £ 
be generated by the revolution of the circu- /x''^'?* 
lar half segment AEBD about the axis AC. "^^ \ — 'D 



Join CB, and from the center C draw CF per- / **•••... \ j 
pendicular to AB. '''^<:l 

The solid generated by the revolution of ^ 

the segment AEB, is equal to the difference of the solids gen- 
erated by the sector ACBE, and the triangle ACB. Now, 
the solid generated by the sector ACBE is equal to 

IttCB'x AD (Prop. VIII., Cor. 2). 
And the solid generated by the triangle ACB, by Prop. VIII., 
13 equal to ^CF, multiplied by the convex surface described 
by AB, which is 27tCF x AD (Prop. VII.), making for the solid 
generated by the triangle ACB, 

IttCF'xAD. 
Therefore the solid generated by the segment AEB, is equal 
to f7rADx(CB«-CP), 

or fTrADxBF"; 

that is, ^ttAD X AB», 

because CB'— CF' is equal to BF% and BF' is equal to one 
fourth of AB'. 

Now the cone generated by the triangle ABD is equal to 
IttAD X BD' (Prop, v.. Cor. 2). 
Therefore the spherical segment in (\v\e^\.\oii, ^\i\^ ve^ ^5o» 
0um of the solids de»cfibed by AEB and JSBO/\^ ^^^V^ 
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i7rAD(2BD'+AB^) ; 
that is, i7rAD(3BD-+ AD»), 

because AB' is equal to BD' + AD*. 

This expression may be separated into the two parts 

iTADxBD% 
and i7TAD\ 

The first part represents the solid- 
ity of a cylinder having the same 
base with the segment and half its 
altitude (Prop. 11.) ; the other part 
represents a sphere, of which AD is 
the diameter (Prop. VIIL, Cor. 2). 
segment, &c. 

Cor. The solidity of the spherical seg- 
ment of two bases, generated by the revolu- 
tion of BCDE about the axis AD, may be 
found by subtracting that of the segment of 
one base generated by ABE, from that of the C^ 
segment of one base generated by ACD. 




Therefore, a spherical 
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CONIC SECTIONS. 



There are three curves whose properties are extensively 
applied in Astronomy, and many other branches of science, 
which, being the sections of a cone made by a plane in dif 
ferent positions, are called the conic sections. The«id are 

The Parabola, 
The Ellipse, and 
The Hyperbola. 



PARABOLA. 



Definitions. 

1. A parabola is a plane curve, every point of which is 
equally distant from a fixed point, and a given straight line. 

2. The fixed point is called the focus of the parabola and 
the given straight line is called the directrix. 

Thus, if F be a fixed point, and BC a 3 
given line, and the point A move about F 
in such a manner, that its distance from F ^ 
is always equal to the perpendicular dis- 
tance from bC, the point A will describe 
a parabola, of which F is the focus, and 
BC the directrix. 

3. A diameter is a straight line drawn 
through any point of the curve perpen- 
dicular to the directrix. The vertex of 
the diameter is the point in which it cuts c 
the curve. 

Thus, through any point of the curve, as A, draw a line 
DE perpendicular to the directrix BC ; DE is a diameter of 
the parabola, and the point A is the vertex of this diameter. 

4. The axis of the parabola is the diameter which passes 
through the focus ; and the point in which it cuts the curve 
is called the principal vertex. 

Thus, draw a diameter of the DaiaboV^^Gt^, >^v\v>\w^ ^^ 
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focus F ; GH is the axis of the parabola, B 
and the point V, where the axis cuts the £ 
curve, is called the principal vertex of 
the parabola, or simply the vertex. 

It is evident from Def. 1, that the line ^ 
FH is bisected in the point V. 

5. A tangent is a straight line which £ 
meets the curve, but, bemg produced, does 
not cut it. C 

6. An ordinate to a diameter, is a straight line drawn from 
any point of the curve to meet that diameter, and is parallel 
to the tangent at its vertex. 

Thus, let AC be a tangent to the A 

parabola at B, the vertex of the di- 
ameter BD. From any point E of the 
curve, draw EGH parallel to AC ; j> 
then is EG an ordinate to the diame- 
ter BD. 

It is proved in Prop. IX., that EG 
is equal to GH ; hence the entire line 
EH is called a double ordinate. 

7. An abscissa is the part of a diameter intercepted be- 
tween its vertex and an ordinate. 

Thus, BG is the abscissa of the diameter BD, correspond- 
ing to the ordinate EG. 

8. A subtangent is that part of a diameter intercepted be- 
tween a tangent and ordinate to the point of contact. 

Thus, let EL, a tangent to the curve at E, meet the di- 
ameter BD in the point L ; then LG is the subtangent oiF BD, 
corresponding to the point E. 

9. The parameter of a diameter is the double ordinate 
which passes through the focus. 

Thus, through the focus F, draw IK parallel to the tan- 
gent AC ; then is IK the parameter of the diametier BD. 

10. The parameter of the axis is called the principal pa- 
rameter, or latus rectum, 

11. A normal is a line drawn perpendicular to a tangent 
from the point of contact, and terminated by the axis. 

12. A subnormal is the part of the axis 
intercepted between the normal, and the 
corresponding ordinate. 

Thus, let AB be a tangent to the 
parabola at any point A. From A g 
draw AC perpendicular to AB; draw, 
also, the ordinate AD. Then AC is the 
normal, and DC is the subnormal cor- 
responding to the point A 
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PROPOSITION I. PROBLEM. 

To describe a parabola. 

Let BC be a ruler laid upon a plane, 
and let DE6 be a square. Take a 
thread equal in length to EG, and attach ^ 
one extremity at 6, and the other at 
some point as F. Then slide the side 
of the square DE along the ruler BC, 
and, at the same time, keep the thread 
continually tight by means of the pencil 
A ; the pencil will describe one part of 
a parabola, of which F is the focus, and 
BC the directrix. For, in every posi- 
tion of the square, 

AF+AG=AE+AG, 
and hence AF= AE ; 

that is, the point A is always equally distant from the focus 
F and directrix BC. 

If the square be turned over, and moved on the other side 
of the point F, the other part of the same parabola may be 
described. 




PROPOSITION II. THEOREM. 

A tangent to the parabola bisects the angle formed at the 
point of contacts by a perpendicular to the directrix, and a lirut 
drawn to the focus. 

Let A be any point of the parabola 
aV, from which draw the line AF to 
the focus, and AB perpendicular to the 
directrix, and draw AC bisecting the an- 
gle BAF ; then will AC be a tangent to 
the curve at the point A. 

For, if possibly, let the line AC meet 
the curve in some other point as D. 
Join DF, DB, and BF ; also, draw DE 
perpendicular to the directrix. 

Since, in the two triangles ACB, ACF, AF is equal to AB 
(Def. 1), AC is common to both triangles, and the angle CAB 
is, by supposition, equal to the angle CAF ; therefore CB is 
equal to CF, and the angle ACB to lV\e ^iv^^ kCI^ . 
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Again, in the two triangles DCB, DCF, because BC is 
equal to CF, the side DC is common to both triangles, and 
the angle DCB is equal to the angle DCF ; therefore DB is 
equal to DF. But DF is equal to DE (Def. 1) ; hence DB 
is equal to DE, which is impossible (Prop. XVIL, B. L). 
Therefore the line AC does not meet the curve in D ; and in 
the same manner it may be proved that it does not meet the 
curve in any other point than A ; consequently it is a tangent 
to the parabola. Therefore, a tangent, &c. 

Cor. 1. Since the angle FAB continually increases as the 
point A moves toward V, and at V becomes equal to two 
right angles, the tangent at the principal vertex is perpendicu- 
lar to ihe axis. The tangent at the vertex V is called the 
vertical tangent. 

Cor. 2. Since an ordinate to any diameter is parallel to 
the tangent at its vertex, an ordinate to the axis is perpen 
dicular to the axis. 



PROPOSITION III. THEOREM. 

Tlie latus rectum is equal to four times the distance from the 
focus to tfie vertex. 

Let AVB be a parabola, of which F is the 
focus, and V the principal vertex ; then the . 
latus rectum AFB will be equal to four 
times FV. 

Let CD be the directrix, and let AC be 
drawn perpendicular to it; then, according D 
to Def. 1, AF is equal to AC or DF, because 
ACDF is a parallelogram. But DV is equal 
to VF ; that is, DF is equal to twice V F. 
Hence AF is equal to twice VF. In the 
same manner it may be proved that BF is equal to twice 
VF; consequently AB is equal to four times VF. There- 
fore, the latus rectum, &c. 



PROPOSITION IV. THEOREM. 

If a tangent to the parabola cut the axis produced^ the 
points of contact and of intersection are equally distant from 
the focus. 

Let AB be a tangent to the parabola 6AH at the point A, 
and let it cut the axis produced in B ; also, let AF be drawn 
io the focus ; then will the line AF be equal to BF. 
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Draw AC perpendicular to the di- 
rectrix; then, since AC is parallel to 
BF, the angle BAC is equal to ABF. 
But the angle BAC is equal to BAF 
(Prop. II.) ; hence the angle ABF is ^ 
equal to BAF, and, consequently, AF 
is equal to BF. Therefore, if a tan- 
gent, &c. 

Cor. 1. Let the normal AD be 
drawn. Then, because BAD is a 
right angle, it is equal to the sum of the two angles ABD, 
ADB, or to the sum of the two angles BAF, ADB. Take 
away the common angle BAF, and we have the angle DAF 
equal to ADF. Hence the line AF is equal to FD. There- 
fore, if a circle he described with the center F, and radius FA, 
it will pass through the three points B, A, D. 

Cor. 2. The normal bisects the angle made by the diameter 
at the point of contact^ with the line drawn from that point to 
the focus. 

For, because BD is parallel to CE, the alternate angles 
ADF, DAE are equal. But the angle ADF has been proved 
equal to DAF ; hence the angles DAF, DAE are equal to 
each other. 

Scholium. It is a law in Optics, that the angle made by a 
ray of reflected light with a perpendicular to the reflecting 
surface, is equal to the angle which the incident ray makes 
with the same perpendicular. Hence, if GAH represent a 
concave parabolic mirror, a ray of light falling upon it in the 
direction EA would be reflected to F. The same would be 
true of all rays parallel to the axis. Hence the point F, in 
which all the rays would intersect each other, is called the 
focus^ or burning point. 



PROPOSITION V. THEOREM. 

The suhtangent to the axis is bisected by the vertex. 

Let AB be a tangent to the parab- 
ola ADV at the point A, and AC 
an ordinate to the axis; then wi..l 
BC be the subtangent, and it will be 
bisected at the vertpx V. 

For BF is equal to AF (Prop. 
IV.) ; and AF is equal to CE, which 
is the distance of the point A from 
the directrix. But CE is equal to 
the sum of CV and VE, or CV and \^. ^cw^.^'^SS^ ^ 
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BV+VF, is equal to CV+VF ; that is, BV is equal to CV 
Therefore, the subtangent, &c. 

Cor. 1. Hence the tangent at D, the extremity of the latui 
^ectum, meets the axis in E, the same point with the direc- 
trix. For, by Def. 8, EF is the subtangent corresponding to 
the tangent DE. 

Cor. 2. Hence, if it is required to draw a tangent to the 
curve at a given point A, draw the ordinate AC to the axis. 
Make BV equal to VC ; join the points B, A, and the line 
BA will be the tangent required. 



PROPOSITION VI. THEOREM. 

The subnormal is equal to half the lattis rectum. 

Let AB be a tangent to the parab- 
ola AV at the point A, let AC be 
the ordinate, and AD the normal from 
the point of contact ; then CD is the 
subnormal, and is equal to half the ' 
latus rectum. 

For the distance of the point A 
from the focus, is equal to its distance 
from the directrix, which is equal to 
VF+VC, or 2VF+FC ; that is, 

FA=2VF+FC, 
or 2VF=FA--FC. 

Also, CD is equal to FD-FC, which is equal to FA— FC 
(Prop. IV., Cor. 1). Hence CD is equal to 2VF, which is 
equal to half the latus rectum (Prop. III.). Therefore, the 
subnormal, &c. 




PROPOSITION VII. THEOREM. 

If a perpendicular be drawn from the focus to any tangent, 
the point of intersection will be in the vertical tangent 

Let AB be any tangent to the pa- 
rabola AV, and FC a perpendicular let 
fall from the focus upon AB ; join VC ; 
then will the line VC be a tangent to 
the curve at the vertex V. 

Draw the ordinate AD to the axis. 

Since FA is equal to FB (Prop. IV.), 

and FC is drawn perpendicular to 

AB. it divides the triangle AFB mlo 
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two equal parts, and, therefore, AC is equal to BC. Bu^ 
BV is equal to VD (Prop. V.) ; hence 

BC : CA : : BV : VD, 
and, therefore, C V is parallel to AD (Prop. XVI., B. IV.). But 
AD is perpendicular to the axis BD ; hence C V is also per 
pendicular to the axis, and is a tangent to the curve at the 
point V (Prop. II., Cor. 1). Therefore, if a perpendicular, 
&c. 

Cor, 1. Because the triangles FVC, FCA are similar, we 
have FV : FC : : FC : FA ; 

that is, the perpendicular from the focus upon any tangent^ is a 
mean proportional between the distances of the focus from the 
vertex^ and from the point of contact 

Cor. 2. It is obvious that FV : FA : : FC : FA'. 

Cor. 3. From Cor. 1, we have 

FC'=FVxFA. 
But FV remains constant for the same parabola ; therefore 
the distance from- the focus to the point of contact^ varies as the 
square of the perpendicular upon the tangent. 



PROPOSITION VIII. THEOREM. 

The square of an ordinate to the axis^ is equal to the product 
of the latus rectum by the corresponding abscissa. 

Let AVC be a parabola, and A any point 
of the curve. From A draw the ordinate 
AB ; then is the square of AB equal to the 
product of VB by the latus rectum. 

For AB' is equal to AF'-FB*. 
But AF is equal to VB+VF, and FB is 
equal to VB— VF. 

Hence AB'=. (VB+VF)' -(VB-VF)% 
which, according, to Prop. IX., Cor., B. IV., 
is equal to 

4 VB X VF, 
or VB X the latus rectum (Prop. III.). 

Therefore, the square, &c. 

Cor. 1. Since the latus rectum is constant for the same 
parabola, the squares of ordinates to the axiSy are to each other 
a« their corresponding abscissas. 

Cor. 2. The preceding demonstration is equally applicable 
to ordinates on either side of the axis ; hence AB is equal to 
BC, and AC is called a double ordinate. The curve is sym- 
metrical with respect to the axis, and the ^VvcAfc ^^\"5&iOs»w\!k 
bisected by the axis. 
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'iD PROPOSITION IX. THEOREM. 

The square of an ordinate to any diameter^ is equal to four 
times the product of the corresponding abscissa^ by tlic distance 
from the vertex of that diameter to the focus. 

Let AD be a tangent to the 
parabola VAM at the point 
A; through A draw the di- 
ameter HAC, and through h 
any point of the curve, as B, 
draw BC parallel to AD ; 
draw also AF to the focus; ^ 
then will the square of BC be 
equal to 4 AF X AC. K 

Draw CE parallel, and EBG 
perpendicular to the directrix HK ; and join BH, BF, HF. 
Also, produce CB to meet HF in L. 

Because the right-angled triangles FHK, HCL are simi- 
lar, and AD is parallel to CL, we have 

HF : FK : : HC : HL 

AC : DL. 







Hence (Prop. I., B. II.), 

HFxDL= FKxAC, 
or 2HF X DL = 2FK X AC, or 4VF X AC. 

But 2HF xDL=HL'-LF' (Prop. X., B. IV.) 

=HB'-BF' 
=HG' or CE". 
Hence CE' is equal to 4VFxAC. 
Also, because the triangles BCE, AFD are similar, we have 



CE :CB 

Therefore CE' : CB 



DF : AF. 

DF^ : AF (Prop. X., B. II.) 
VF : AF (Prop. VII., Cor. 2) 
4VFxAC:4AFxAC. 
But the two antecedents of this proportion have been provea 
to be equal ; hence the consequents are equal, or 

BC'=4AFxAC. 
Therefore, tne square of an ordinate, dec. 

Cor. In like manner it may be proved that the square of 
CM is equal to 4AF x AC. Hence BC is equal to CM ; and 
since the same may be proved for any ordinate, it follows 
that every diameter bisects its double ordinates. 



PRCPOBITION X. THBOEEH. 

times the 



The parameter of any diameter, is equal to fo 
distance Jrom its vertex to the focus. 




LqI bad be a parabola, of which 
F is the focus, AC is any diameter, 
and BD its parameter ; then ia BD 
equal to four times AF. 

Draw the tangent AE ; then, since 
AEFC is a parallelogram, AC is equal 
to EF, which is equal to AF (Prop. 
IV.). 

Now, by Prop. IX., BC is equal to 
4AFxAC ; that ia, to 4AF'. Hence 
BC is equal to twice AF, and BD is equal to four times AF 
Therefore, the parameter of any diameter, &c. 

Cor. Hence the square of an ordinate to a diameter, is 
equal to the product of its parameter by the corresponding 



PROPOSITION XI. THEOEEM. 

If a cone be cut by a plane parallel to its side, the section it 
' a parabola. 

Let ABGCD be a cone cut by a plane 
VDG parallel to the slant side AB -, then 
will the section DVG be a parabola. 

Let ABC be a plane section through 
the axis of the cone, and perpendicular to 
the plane VDG ; then VE, which is their 
common section, will be prallel to AB. 
Let bgcd be a plane parallel to the base 
of the cone ; the intersection of this plane 
with the cone will be a circle. Since the Bf-- 
plane ABC divides the cone into two 
equal parts, BC is a diameter of the circle 
BGCD, and be is a diameter of the circle bgcd. Let DEG, 
deg be the common sections of the plane VDG with the 
planes BGCD, bgcd respectively. Then DG is perpendicular 
to the plane ABC, and, consequently, to the hnes VE, BC. 
For the same reason, dg is perpendicular to the two lines 
VE, he: 




166 COHIO BECTtONa. 

Now, since be is parallel to BE, and 
6B to eE, the figure bBEe is a parallelo- 
gram, and be is equal to BE. But be- 
cause the triangles \ec, VEC are similar, 
we have 

cc : EC : : V« : VE i 
and multiplying the first and second terms 
of this proportion by the equals be and 
BE, we have 

6eXec:BExEC::Ve:VE. 
But since be ia a diameter of the circle 
bgcd, and de is perpendicular to be (Prop. 
XXU., Cor., B. IV5, 

beXec -'de*. 
For the same reason, BExEC=DE'. 

Substituting these values of beXec and BExEC in the pre- 
ceding proportion, we have 

(fc':DE*::Ve:VE; 
that is, the squares of the ordinates are to each other as the 
corresponding abscissas ; and hence the curve is a parabola, 
whose axis is VE (Prop. VIII., Cor. 1.). Hence tne parab. 
ola is called a conic section, as mentioned on page 177. 




FBOFOSITION XII. THBORBH. 



Every segment of a parabola is two thirds of its circtan 
scribing rectangle. 

Let AVD be a segment of B K A 

a parabola cut off by the 
straight line AD perpendicu- 
lar to the axis ; tne area of 
AVD is two thirds of the cir- 
cumscribing rectangle ABCD. 

Draw the line AE touching 
the parabola at A, and meet- 
ing the axis produced in E; 
and take a point H in the 
curve, 80 near to A that the 
tangent and curve may be regarded as coinciding. Thi'ough 
H draw KL perpendicular, and MN parallel to the axu. 



M --—s^ g- Iff 

-r:_..._ i_5 

C D 



rectangle AL : rectangle AM 



AGxGL: ABxAN 
AGxGE: ABxAG 
GE KB, 
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because GL or NH : AN : : 6E : AG. But GE is equal to 
twice GV or AB (Prop. V.) ; hence 

AL : AM : : 2 : 1 ; 
that is, AL is double of AM. 

Hence the portion of the parabola included between two or- 
dinates indefinitely near, is double the corresponding portion 
^f the external space ABV. Therefore, since the same is 
true for every point of the curve, the whole space AVG is 
double the space ABV, Whence AVG is two thirds of 
ABVG ; and the segment AVD is two thirds of the rectan- 
- gle ABCD. Therefore, every segment, fsLz. 
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ELLIPSE. 

Definitions. 




1. An ellipse is a plane curve, in which the sum of the dis- 
tances of each point from two fixed points, is equal to a given 

line. 

2. The two fixed points are called the/od. 
Thus, if F, F' are two fixed points, 

and if the point D moves about F in 
such a manner that the sum of its dis- 
tances from F and F' itf always the 
same, the point D will describe an 
ellipse, of which F and F' are the foci. 

3. The center is the middle point of 
the straight line joining the foci. 

4. The eccentricity is the distance from the center to either 
focus. 

Thus, let ABA'B' be an ellipse, 
F and F' the foci. Draw the line 
FF' and bisect it in C. The point 
C is the center of the ellipse ; and , 
CF or CF' is the eccentricitv. 

6. A diameter is a straignt line 
drawn through the center, and 
terminated both ways by the 
curve. 

6. The extremities of a diameter are called its vertices. 
Thus, through C draw any straight line DD' terminated 

by the curve ; DD' is a diameter of the ellipse ; D and D' 
are its vertices. 

7. The major axis is the diameter which passes through 
the foci ; and its extremities are called the principal vertices. 

8. The minor axis is the diameter which is perpendicular 
to the major axis. 

Thus, produce the line FF' to meet the curve in A and 
A' ; and through C draw BB' perpendicular to AA' ; then is 
AA' the major axis, and BB' the minor axis. 

9. A tangent is a stiaight line which meets the curve, but, 
t>emg produced, does not cut it 
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10. An ordinate to a diameter, is a straight line drawn 
from any point of the cijve to the diameter, parallel to the 
tangent at one of its vertices. 

Thus, let DD' be any diameter, 
and TT' a tangent to the ellipse 
at D. From any point G of the 
curve draw GKG' parallel to TT' 
and cutting DD' in K ; then is 
6K an ordmate to the diameter 
DD'. 

It is proved in Prop. XIX., Cor. 
1, that GK is equal to G'K ; hence the entire line GG' is call- 
ed a dotibh ordinate, . 

11. The parts into which a diameter is divided by an or- 
dinate, are called abscissas. 

Thus, DK and D'K are the abscissas of the diameter DD' 
corresponding to the ordinate GK. 

12. Two diameters are conjugate to one another, when 
each is parallel to the ordinates of the other. 

Thus, draw the diameter EE' parallel to GK, an ordinate 
to the diameter DD', in which case it will, of course, be par- 
allel to the tangent TT' ; then is the diameter EE' conju- 
gate to DD'. 

13. The latus rectum is the double ordinate to the major 
axis which passes through one of the foci. 

- Thus, through the focus F' 
draw LL' a double ordinate to 
the major axis, it will be the latus 
rectum of the ellipse. 

14. A subtangent is that part 
of the axis produced which is in- 
cluded between a tangent and the 
ordinate drawn from the point of 
contact. 

Thus, if TT' be a tangent to tr e curve at D, and DG an 
ordinate to the major axis, then GT is the corresponding 
MibtangMit 
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PROPOSITION I. PROBLEM. 

To describe an ellipse. 

Let F and F' be any two fixed 
points. Take a thread longer than 
the distance FF', and fasten one of 
its extremities at F, the other at F'. 
Then let a pencil be made to glide 
along the thread so as to keep it al- 
ways stretched ; the curve described 
by the point of the pencil will be an 
ellipse. For, in every position of the 
pencil, the sum of the distances DF, DF' will be the same, 
viz., equal to the entire length of the string. 




PROPOSITION II. THEOREM. 

The sum of the two lines drawn from any point of an ellipse 
to the foci f is equal to the major axis. 

Let ADA' be an ellipse, of 
which F, F' are the foci, AA' is 
the major axis, and D any point of 
the curve ; then will DF+DF' be ^ 
equal to AA'. 

For, by Def. 1, the sum of the 
distances of any point of the curve 
from the foci, is equal to a given line. Now, when the point 
D arrives at A, FA+F'A or 2AF-f FF' is equal to the given 
line. And when D is at A', FA'+F'A' or 2A'F'+FF' is 
equal to the same line. Hence 

2AF+FF'«2A'F'+FF ; 
consequently, AF is equal to A'F'. 
Hence DF+DF', which is equal to AF+AF', must be equal 
to AA'. Therefore, the sum of the two lines, &c. 

Cor. The major axis is bisected in the center. For, by Def. 
3, CF is equal to CF' ; and we have just proved that AF is 
equal to A'F' ; therefore AC is equal to A'C. 
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PROPOSITION in. THEOREM. 

Every diameter is bisected in the cemier. 

Let D be any point of an ellipse ; 
join DP, DF', and FT'. Complete the 
parallelogram DFD'F', and join DD'. 

Now, because the opposite sides of 
a j^rallelogram are equal, the sum of 
DF and DF' is equal to the sum of 
D'F and D'F' ; hence D' is a point in 
the ellipse. But the diagonals of a parallelogram bisect each 
other ; therefore FF' is bisected in U ; that is, C is the center 
of the ellipse, and DD' is a diameter bisected in C. There- 
fore, every diameter, &c. 



PROPOSITION IV. THEOREM. 

The distance from either focus to the extremity of the minor 
axis^ is equal to half the major axis. 

Let P and P' be the foci of an 
ellipse, AA' the major axis, and 
BB' the minor axis ; draw the 
straight lines BF, BF'; then BP, j^ 
BP' are each equal to AC. 

In the \vio right-angled trian- 
gles BCP, BCF', CF is equal to 
CF^ and BC is common to both 
triangles ; hence BF is equal to BF'. But BF+BF' is equal 
to 2AC rProp. 11.) ; consequently, BP and BF' are each 
equal to AC. Therefore, the distance, &c. 

Cor. 1. Half the minor axis is a mean proportional between 
the distances from either focus to the principal vertices. 

For BC» is equal to BF"-FC' (Prop. XL, B. IV.), which 
is equal to AC— PC* (Prop. IV.). Hence (Prop. X., B. IV.), 

BC»= (AC+FC) X ( AC-FC) 
= AF'xAF; and, therefore, 
AF : BC : : BC : FA'. 

Cor. 2. The sqtuzre of the eccentricity is equal to the differ^ 
enee of the squares of the semi-axes. 

For PC* is equal to BP— BC, which is equal to AC— 
BC-. 
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PROPOSITION V. THEOREM. 

A tangent to the ellipse makes equal angles with straigki 
Hnes drawn from the point of contact to the foci. 

Let F, F' be the foci of an ellipse, 
and D any point of the curve ; if 
through the point D the line TT' 
be drawn, making the angle TDF 
equal to T'DF', then will TT' be 
a tangent to the ellipse at D. 

For if TT' be not a tangent, it 
must meet the curve in some other 
point than D. Suppose it to meet the curve in the point E. 
Produce F'D to G, making DG equal to DF ; and join EF, 
EF', EG, and FG. 

Now, in the two triangles DFH, EKJH, because DF is equal 
to DG, DH is common to both triangles, and the angle FdH 
is, by supposition, equal to F'DT', which is equal to the ver- 
tical angle GDH ; therefore HF is equal to HG, and the an- 
gle DHF is equal to the angle DHG. Hence the line TT' 
is perpendicular to FG at its middle point ; and, therefore, 
EF is equal to EG. 

Also, F'G is equal to F'D+DF, or F'E+EF, from the na- 
ture of the ellipse. But F'E+EG is greater than F'G (Prop. 
VIII., B. I.) ; it is, therefore, greater than F'E+EF. Con- 
sequently EG is greater than EF; which is impossible, for 
we have just proved IJfr equal to EF. Therefore E is not 
a point of the curve, and TT' can not meet the curve in any 
other point than D ; hence it is a tangent to the curve at the 
point D. Therefore, a tangent to the ellipse, &c. 

Cor. 1. The tangents at the vertices of the axes, are per- 
pendicular to the axes ; and hence an ordinate to either axis 
(S perpendicular to that axis. 

Cor, 2. If TT' represent a plane mirror, a ray of light 
proceeding from F in the direction FD, would be reflected in 
the direction DF', making the angle of reflection equal to the 
angle of mcidence. And, since the ellipse may be regarded 
as coinciding with a tangent at the point of contact, if rays 
of light proceed from one focus of a concave ellipsoidal mir- 
ror, they will all be reflected to the other focus. For this 
reason, the pomts F, F' are called the/ocf, or burning point& 
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PEOP08ITION VI. THEOREM. 

Tangents to the ellipae^at t/ie verticet of a diameter, are pat 
aUel to each other. 

Let DD be any diame- 
ter of an ellipse, and TT' 
VV tangents to the curve 
at the points D, D' ; then 
will they be parallel to each _., 
other. ^ 

JoinDF,DF',D'F, D'F'; 
then, by the preceding Prop- 
osition, the angle FDT is 
equal to F'DT', and the an- 
gle FD'V is equal to F'D'V. But, by Prop. III., DFD'F' is 
a parallelogram ; and since the opposite angles of a parallelo- 
gram are equal, the angle FDF' is equal to FD'F' ; therefore 
the angle FDT is equal to FD'V (Prop. II., B. I.). Also, 
since FD is parallel to F'D', the angle FDD' is equal to 
F'D'D ; hence the whole angle D'DT is equal to DD'V ; 
and, consequently, TT' is parallel to W. Therefore, tan- 
gents, &c. 

Cor. If tangents are drawn through the vertices of any 
two diameters, they will form a parallelogram circumscribing 
the ellipse. 




PROPOSITION VII. THEOREM. 

If from the vertex of any diameter, straight lines are drawn 
throtigh the foci, meeting the conjugate diameter, the part in* 
tercepted by the conjugate is equal to half the major axis. 

Let EE' be a diameter conju- 
gate to DD', and let the lines DF, 
DF' be drawn, and produced, if 
necessary, so as to meet EE' in 
H and K ; then will DH or DK 
be equal to AC. 

Draw FG parallel to EE' or 
TT'. Then the angle DGF :s 
equal to the alternate angle 
F'DT', and the angle DFG is equal to FDT* But iVva 12^2^^^% 
FDT, F^DT^ are equal to eacb o\V\e. i^YvoT^ "^ :^n V^w^^ '<5m^ 

I 
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angles DGF, DFG are equal to each other, and DG is equa, 
to DF. Also, because CH is parallel to FG, and CF is equal 
to CF' ; therefore HG must be equal to HF'. 

Hence FD+F'D is equal to 2DG+2GH or 2DH. But 
FD+F'D is equal to 2AC. Therefore 2AC is equal to 2DS, 
or AC is equal to DH. 

Also, the angle DHK is equal to DKH ; and hence DK is 
equal to DH or AC. Therefore, if from the vertex, &c. 



/ PROPOSITION VIII. THEOREM. 

Perpendiculars drawn from the foci upon a tangent to the 
ellipse^ meet the tangent in the circumference of a circle^ whose 
diameter is the major axis. 

Let TT' be a tangent to the 
ellipse at D, and from F' draw 
F'E perpendicular to T'T ; the 
point E will be in the circum- 
ference of a circle described 
upon AA' as a diameter. 

Join CE, FD, F'D, and pro- 
duce F'E to meet FD produced 
inG. 

Then, in the two triangles 
DEF', DEG, because DE is com- 
mon to both triangles, the angles 
at E are equal, being right angles ; also, the angle EDF' if 
equal to FDT (Prop. V.), which is equal to the vertical an- 
gle EDG ; therefore DF' is equal to DG, and EF' is equal 
to EG. 

Also, because F'E is equal to EG, and F'C is equal to CF, 
OE must be parallel to FG, and, consequently, equal to half 
of FG. 

But, since DG has been proved equal to DF', FG is equal 
to FD+DF', which is equal to AA'. Hence CE is equal to 
half of AA' or AC ; and a circle described with C as a cen- 
ter, and radius C A, will pass through the point E. The same 
may be proved of a perpendicular let fall upon TT' from the 
focus F. Therefore, perpendiculars, &c. 

Cor. CE is parallA to DF, and if CH be joined, CH wiU 
be parallel to DF. 
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PROPOSITION IX. THEOREM. 

The product of the ptrpendiculars from the foci upon a tan 
gentf is equal to the square of half the minor axis. 

Let TT' be a tangent to the 
ellipse at any point E, and let 
the perpendiculars FD, F'G be 
drawn from the foci ; then will 
the product of FD by F'G, be 
equal to the square of BC. 

On AA^ as a diameter, de- 
scribe a circle ; it will pass 
through the points D and G 
(Prop. VIIL). Join CD, and 
produce it to meet GF' in D'. 
Then, because FD and F'G are perpendicular to the same 
straight line TT', they are parallel to each other, and the al- 
ternate angles CFD, CP'D' are equal. Also, the vertical 
angles DCP, D'CF' ais equal, and CF is equal to CF'. 
Therefore (Prop. VII., B. I.) DF is equal to D'F', and CD is 
equal to CD' ; that is, the point D' is in the circumference of 
the circle ADGA'. 

Hence DFxGF' is equal to D'F'xGF', which is equal to 
A'F'xFA (Prop. XXVII., B. IV.), which is equal to BC« 
(Prop. IV., Cor. 1). Therefore, the product, &c. 

Cor. The triangles FDE, F'GE are similar ; hence 

FD : F'G : : FE : F'E ; 
that is, perpendiculars let fall from the foci upon a tangent^ 
are to each other as the distances of the point of contact from 
the foci. 




PROPOSITION X. THEOREM. 



If a tangent and ordinate he drawn from the same point of 
an ellipse^ meeting either axis produced^ half of that axis will 
he a mean proportional hetween the distances of the two inter* 
sections from the center. 

Let TT' be a tangent to the ellipse, and DG an ordinate 
to the major axis from the point ot contact ; then we shall 
have CT : CA : : CA : CG. 

Join DF, DF' ; then, since the exterior angle oC iVv^ V6»xw 
jpJe FDF^ 18 bisected by DT (Prop, ^f .^ N^«i ^:^^^^ 
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1.VT : FT : : F'D : FD (Prop. XVIL, Sch., B. IV,). 
Hence, by Prop. VII, Cor., B. IL, 

F'T+FT : FT— FT : : F'D+FD : FD— FD, 
or 2CT : FF : : 2CA : F'D— FD ; 

that is, 2CT : 2CA : : FF : FD-FD. (1) 

Again, because DG is drawn from the vertex of the trian- 
gle FDF' perpendicular to the base FF', we have (Prop. 
XXXI., Cor., B. IV.), 

FF : F'D— FD : : F'D+FD : FG— FG, 
or FF : FD-FD : : 2CA : 2CG. (2) 

Comparing proportions (1) and (2), we have 

2CT : 2CA : : 2CA : 2CG, 
or CT : CA : : CA : C6. 

It may also be proved that 

CT':CB::CB: ;G'. 
Therefore, if a tangent, &c. 



PROPOSITION XI. THEOREM. 

The suhtangent of an ellipse, is equal to the corresponding 
subtangent of the circle described upon its major axis. 

Let AEA' be a circle de- 
scribed on AA', the major 
axis of an ellipse ; and from 
any point E in the circle, 
draw the ordinate EG cut- x 
ting the ellipse in D. Draw 
DT touching the ellipse at 
D ; join ET ; then will ET 
5 a tangent to the circle at E. 

Toin CE. Then, by the last Proposition, 

CT :CA::CA:CG; 
or, because CA is equal to CE, 

CT : CE : : CE : CG. 
Hence the triangles CET, CGE, having the angle at C com 
Don, and the sides about this angle proportional, are similar 
r^erefore the angle CET, being equal to the angle CGE, is 
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a right angle; that is, the line £T is perpendicular to the 
radius CE, and is, consequently, a tangent to the circle (Prop. 
IX.9 B. III.)- Hence 6T is the subtan^ent corresponding to 
each of the tangents DT and ET. Therefore, the subtan- 
gent, &c. 

Cor. A similar property may bo proved of a tangent to the 
ellipse meeting the mmor axis. 



PROPOSITION XU. THEOREM. 



The square of either axis^ is to the sqtiare of the other ^ as the 
rectangle of the abscissas of the former ^ is to tne square of thei^ 
ordinate. 



Let DE be an ordinate to the 
major axis from the point D; 
then we shall have 
CA' : CB' : : AExEA' : DE». 
Draw TT' a tangent to the 
ellipse at D, then, by Prop. X., ^ 

CT : CA : : CA : CE. 
Hence (Prop. XIL, B. II.), 

CA':CE»::CT:CE; 
and, by division (Prop. VIL, B. 
IL), CA" : CA'-CE' 

Again, by Prop. X., 

CT' : CB : : CB 
Hence (Prop. XII., B. IL), 

CB' : DE" : : 
But, by similar triangles, 

CT' : DE : 
therefore CB* : DE» : 




: : CT : ET. 
: CE' or DE. 
CT' : DE. 



(1) 



: CT : ET ; 

: CT:ET. (2) . 

Comparing proportions (1) and (2), we have 
CA* : CA'-CE» : : CB" : DE\ 
But CA'-CE* is equal to AExEA' (Prop. X., B. IV.); 
hence CA" : CB" : : AE X EA' : DE". 

In the same manner it may be proved that 

CB" : CA" : : BE' xE'B' : DE'". 
Therefore, the square, &c. 

Cor. 1. CA" : CB" : : CA"-CE" : DE". 

Cor. 2. The squares of the ordinates to either axis, are to 
each other as the rectangles of their abscissas. v 

Cor. S.Ifa circle be described on either axisj then any or* 
dinate in the circle, is to the correspoudiag ordvMQ&ft xil \!Mt 
^/AjMe, as the axis of that ordinate^ is to the Oliver oacv^ 
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For, by the Proposition, 

CA' : CB' : : AE xEA' : DE'. 

But AE X EA' is equal to GE* 

(Prop. XXIL, Cor., B. IV.). 

Therefore CA' : CB' : : GE" : DE', K 

or CA:CB::6E:DE. 

In the same manner it may be \ 

proved that 

CB : CA : : G'E' : DE'. 




PROPOSITION XIII. THEOREM. 

The latus rectum is a third proportional to the major ana 
minor axes. B 

Let LL' be a double ordinate to 
the m^or axis passing through the , 
focus F ; then we shall have "^ 

AA' : BB' : : BB' : LL'. 
Because LF is an ordinate to the 
major axis, 

AC : BC' : : AFxFA' : LF» (Prop. XII.); 
: : BC : LF' (Prop. IV., Cor. 1). 
Hence AC : BC : : BC : LF, 

or AA' : BB' : : BB' : LL'. 

Therefore, the latus rectum, &c. 




PROPOSITION XIV. THEOREM. 

If from the vertices of two conjugate diameters, ordinates are 
drawn to either axis, the sum of their squares will be equal to 
the square of half the other axis. 

Let DD', EE' be any 
two conjugate diameters, 
DG and EH ordinates to 
the major axis drawn 
from their vertices ; in 
which case, CG and CH 
will be equil to the ordi- 
nates to the minor axis 
drawn from the same points ; then we shall have 
CA'=CG'+CH', and CB»=DG»+Eff. 

Let DT be a tangent to the elUpae al D, ^sid ET' a tan- 
/rent at E. Then, by Prop. X., 
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CGxCT is equal to CA% or CH xCT' ; 



whence CG : CH : : CT' : CT ; or, by similar triangles, 

: : CE : DT ; that is, 
: : CH : GT. 
Hence CH'« GT xCG, 

«(CT-CG)xCG 
=- CG xCT-CG* 

= CA»-CG«(Prop. X.); 
that is, CA'= CG'+CH\ 

In the same manner it may be proved that 

CB«=DG'+Eff. 
Therefore, if from the vertices, &c. 

Cor. 1. CH' is equal to CA'— CG*; that is, CGxGT; 
hence (Prop. XII., Cor. 1), 

CA*:CB'::CGxGT:DG». 
Cor. 2. CG* is equ-U to C A*— CH» or AH x HA' ; hence 

CA* . CB» : : CG" : EH". 



PROPOSITION XV. THEOREM. 

Tke sum of the squares of any two conjugate diameterSf 
equal to the sum of the squares of the axes. 

Let DD', EE' be any tv;ro con- 

iugate diameters ; then we shall 
lave 

DD'''+EE'*= A A''-I-BB''. 
Draw DG, EH ordinates to the 
major axis. Then, by the prece- 
ding Proposition, 

CG'+CH«==CA', 
and DG»+EH•=CB^ 

Hence CG»+DGHCff+EH»=CA'+CB% 

or CD'+CE'=CA»H-CB»; 

that is, DD''+EE''=AA''+BB'». 

Thereifore, the sum of the squares, &c. 




PROPOSITION XVI. THEOREM. 

The parallelogram formed by drawing tangents through the 
vertices of two conjugate diameters^ is equal to the rectangle of 
the axes. 

Let DED'E' be a parallelogram, formed by drawing tan- 
cents to the ellipse through the \eT\.\c^^ o^ V«^ ^^sc^Mgi^]^ 
diameters DD% EE' ; its area ia ec\ua\ \o KK) Vx'SW • 
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Let the tangent at D, meet the major axis produced in T : 
|oin E'T, and draw the ordinates DG, E'H. 

Then, by Prop. XIV., Cor. 2, we have 
CA' : CB'' : : CG'' : E'H^ 
or CA : CB : : CG : E'H. 

But CT : CA : : CA : CG (Prop. X.) ; 

hence CT : CB : : CA : E'H, 

or CA X CB is equal to CT x E'H, 

which is equal to twice the triangle CE'T, or the parallelo- 
gram DE' ; since the triangle and parallelogram have the 
same base CE', and are between the same parallels. 

Hence 4CAxCB or AA'xBB', is equal to 4DE', or the 
parallelogram DED'E'. Therefore, the parallelogram, &c. 
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PROPOSITION XVII. THEOREM. 



If from the vertex of any diameter, straight lines are drawn 
to the foci, their product is equal to the square of half the con* 
jugate diameter. 

Let DD', EE' be two conjugate 
diameters, and from D let lines 
be drawn to the foci ; then will 
FDxF'DbeequaltoEC 

Draw a tangent to the ellipse 
at D, and upon it let fall the per- ^ 
pendiculars FG, F'H ; draw, also, 
DK perpendicular to EE'. 

Then, because the triangles 
DFG, DLK, DF'H are similar, we have 

FD:FG::DL:DK. 
Also, F'D : F'H : : DL : DK. 

Whence (Prop. XL, B. II.), 

FD x F'D : FG X F'H : : DL'' : DK'. (1) 

But, by Prop. XVI ACxBC=ECxDK; 
whence AC or DL : DK : : EC : BC, 

smd DL- : DK* : : EC* : ^C\ VJS^ 
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Comparing proportions (1) and (2), we have 
FD X F'D : FG x F'H : : EC : BC. 
But FGxF'H is equal to BC (Prop. IX.)'; hence FDxPD 
is equal to EC*. Therefore, if from the vertex, &c. 



PROPOSITION XVIII. THEOREM. 

If a tangent dhd ordinate be drawn from the same point of 
an ellipse to any diameter, half of that diameter will be a mean 
proportional between the distances of the two intersections from 
the center. 

Let a tangent EG and an ordinate EH be drawn from the 
same point E of an ellipse, meeting the diameter CD pro- 
duced ; then we shall have 

CG : CD : : CD : CH. 




O MNAX I. T 

Produce EG and EH to meet the major axis in K and L ; 
draw DT a tangent to the curve at the point D, and draw 
DM parallel to GK. Also, draw the ordinates EN, DO. 
By Prop. XIV., Cor. 1, CA' : CB' : : COxOT : DO", 

::CNxNK:EN». 
Hence 
COxOT : CNxNK : : DO' : EN' 

: : OT' : NL% by similar triangles. 
Also, by similar triangles, OT : NL : : DO : EN 

: : OM : NK. 
Multiplying together proportions (1) and (2) (Prop. XL, 
B. II.), and omitting the factor OT' in the antecedents, and 
NKxNL in the consequents, we have 

CO:CN::OM:NL; 
and, by composition, CO : CN : : CM : CL. 
Also, by Prop. X., CKxCN=CA'=CTxCO; 
hence CO : CN : : CK : CT. 

Comparing proportions (3) and (4), we have 



(1) 

(2) 



(3) 
(4i 



CK:CM 
But CK : CM 

and CT : CL 

hence CG : CD 

Therefore, if a tangent, &c. 



CT : CL. 
CG : CD, 
CD : CH ; 
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PROPOSITION XIX. THEOREM. 

The square of any diameter^ is to the square of its conjugate. 
as the rectangle of its abscissas^ is to the square of their or^ 
dinate. 

Let DD', EE' be two conjugate rj^f 

diameters, and GH an ordinate to S!?-^^^''^^^^^"-'*^;: 

DD' ; then >^^^ \^<;:--.>-T 

DD''' : EE'" : : DHxHD' : GH*. 

Draw TT' a tangent to the 

curve at the point G, and draw 

6K an ordinate to EE'. Then, 

by Prop. XVIII., ^^^- ^E 

CT : CD : : CD : CH, 
and CD' : CH» : : CT : CH (Prop. XII., B. 11.) ; 

whence, by division, 

CD" : CD»— CH' : : CT : HT. (1) 

Also, by Prop. XVIIL, 

CT' : CE : : CE : CK, 
and CE« : CK» : : CT' : CK or GH, 

: : CT : HT. (2) 

Comparing proportions (1) and (2), we have 

CD' : CE' : : CD'~CH' : CK' or GH% 
or DD" : EE" : : DH x HD' : GH'. 

Therefore, the square, &c. 

Cor. 1. In the same manner it may be proved that 
DD" : EE" : : DH X HD' : G'H' ; hence GH is equal to G'H, 
or every diameter bisects its double ordinates. 

Cor. 2. The squares of the ordinates to any diameter are 
to each other as the rectangles of their abscissas. 



PROPOSITION XX. THEOREM. 

If a cone be cut by a plane^ making an angle with the base 
less than that made by the side of the cone^ the^ section is an 
ellipse. 

Let ABC be a cone cut by a plane DEGH, making an an« 
gle with the base, less than that made by the side of the cone ; 
the section DeEGH^ is an ellipse. 

Let ABC be a section through the axis of the cone, and 
/)er/)endicular to the plane DEGH: Let EMHO, enJio be 
circular aec.tiona parallel to the ba:8e ; lYveIl'EA\♦\y\^^5!l^fct%fe^- 
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tion of the planes DE6H, EMHO, will 
be perpendicular to the plane ABC, 
and, consequently, to each of the lines 
DG, MO. So, also, th will be perpen- 
dicular to DG and mo. 

Now, because the triangles DNO, 
Dno are similar, as also the triangles 
GMN, Gmn, we have the proportions, 

NO :no : : DN : D«, 
and MN :mn: : NG : nG. 
Hence, by Prop. XL, B. II., 

MNxNO : mnxno : : DNxNG : DnxnG. 
But since MO is a diameter of the circle EMHO, and EN it 
perpendicular to MO, we have (Prop. XXII., Cor., B. IV.). 

MNxNO==EN«. 
For the same reason, mnxno=^en*. 

Substituting these values of MNxNO and mnxno^ in the 
preceding proportion, we have 

EN' : 671* : : DNxNG : DnxnG; 
that is, the squares of the ordinates to the diameter DG, are 
to each other as the products of the corresponding abscissas. 
Therefore the curve is an ellipse (Prop. XII., Cor. 2) whose 
major axis is DG. Hence the ellipse is called a conic section^ 
as mentioned on page 177. 



PROPOSITION XXI. THEOREM. 



T7ie area of an ellipse is a mean proportional between the 
two circles described on its axes. 



£ 



Let AA' be the major axis of an 
ellipse ABA'B'. On AA' as a di- 
ameter, describe a circle ; inscribe 
in the circle any regular polygon 
AEDA', and from the vertices E, 
D, &c., of the polygon, draw per- j^| 
pendiculars to AA'. Join the 
points B, G, &c., in which these 
perpendiculars intersect the ellipse, 
and there will be inscribed in the 
ellipse a polygon of an equal num- 
ber of sides. 

No.w the area of the trapezoid CEDHj is equal to (CE+ 

CH 
DH)x— -; and the area of Ihft It^^toy^ C^Q^&.Cv?^ ^'q^^nr^ 



5"*''^ 




f/^r^ 








K ^ 
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^CB+GH)x— -. These trapezoids ,. E 

are to each other, as CE+DH to 
CB+GH, or as AC to EC (Prop. 
XII., Cor. 3). 

In the same manner it may be &\ ^l |_j j^ 

proved that each of the trapezoids 

composing the polygon inscribed in 

the circle, is to the corresponding 

trapezoid of the polygon inscribed 

in the ellipse, as AC to BC. Hence, 

the entire polygon inscribed in the circle, is to the polygon m 

scribed in the ellipse, as AC to BC. 

Since this proportion is true, whatever be the number of 
sides of the polygons, it virill be true when the number is in- 
definitely increased ; in which case one of the polygons coin 
cides with the circle, and the other with the ellipse. Hence 
we have 

Area of circk : area of ellipse : : AC : BC. 

But the area of the circle is represented by ^AC* ; hence 
the area of the ellipse is equal to ttAC x BC, which is a mean 
proportional between the two circles described on the axes. 
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HYPERBOLA. 




Definitions. 

1. An hyperbola is a plane curve, in which the difierenco 
of the distances of each point from two fixed points, is equal 
to a given line. 

2. The two fixed points are called the foci. 
Thus, if F and F' are two fixed 

points, and if the point D moves 
about F in such a manner that the 
difference of its distances from F and 
F^is always the same, the point D 
will describe an hyperbola, of which 
F and F' are the foci. 

If the point D' moves about F' in 
.«uch a manner that D'F— D'F' is 

always equal to DF' — DF, the point D' will describe a sec- 
ond hyperbola similar to the first. The two curves are call- 
ed opposite hyperbolas, 

8. The center is the middle point of the straight line join- 
ing the foci. 

4. The eccentricity is the distance from the center to either 
focus. 

Thus, let F and F/ be the foci of 
two opposite hyperbolas. Draw the 
line FF', and bisect it in C. The 
point C is the center of the hyperbola, 
and CF or CF' is the eccentricity. 

5. A diameter is a straight line 
drawn through the center, and- termi- 
nated by two opposite hyperbolas. 

6. The extremities of a diameter are 
called its vertices. 

Thus, through C draw any straight line DD' terminated 
by the opposite curves ; DD' is a diameter of the hyperbola; 
D and D' are its vertices. 

7. The major axis is the diameter which, when produced, 
passes through the foci ; and its extremities are called the 
principal vertices. 

8. The minor axis is a line dravm XSmoxx^^'ei ^^aoNs^ ^^^w^* 
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pendicular to the major axis, and terminated b^ the circuiU' 
ference described from one of the principal vertices as a cen- 
ter, and a radius equal to 'Jie eccentricity. 

Thus, through C draw BB' perpendicular to AA', and witli 
A as a center, and with CF as a radius, describe a circum- 
ference cutting this perpendicular in B and B' ; then AA' is 
the major axis, and BB' the minor axis. 

If on BB' as a major axis, opposite hyperbolas are de- 
scribed, having AA' as their minor axis, these hyperbolas are 
•aid to be conjugate to the former. 

9. A tangent is a straight line which meets the curve, but, 
being produced, does not cut it. 

10. An ordinate to a diameter, is a straight lioe drawn 
from any point of the curve to meet the diameter produced, 
parallel to the tangent at one of its vertices. 

Thus, let DD' be any diame- 
ter, and TT' a tangent to the 
hyperbola at D. From any ■ 
point G of the curve draw 
GKG' parallel to TT' and cut- 
ting DD' produced in K; then 
is GK an ordinate to the di- 
ameter DD', 

It is proved, in Prop. XIX., 
Cor. ], that GK is equal to 
G'K ; hence the entire line GG' is called a dovhh ordinate. 

11. The parts of the diameter produced, intercepted be 
tween its vertices and an ordinate, are called its abscissas. 

Thus, DK and D'K are the abscissas of the diameter DD' 
corresponding to the ordinate GK. 

12. Two diameters are conjugate to one another, when 
each ia parallel to the ordinates of the other. 

Thus, draw the diameter EE' parallel to GK an ordinate 
to ihe diameter DD', in which cose it will, of course, be par- 
allel to the tangent TT'; then is 
the diameter EE' conjugate to DD'. 

13. The hUua rectum is the double 
ordinate to the major airts which 
passes through one of the foci. 

Thus, through the focus F' draw 
LL' a double ordinate to the major 
axis, it will be the latus rectum of 
the hyperbola. 
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15. A subtangent is that part of the axis produced -which 
is included between a tangent, and the ordinate drawn from the 
point of contact. 

Thus, if TT' be a tangent to the curve at D, and DG an 
ordinate to the major axis, then GT is the corresponding 
lubtangent 

^ PROPOSITION I. PROBLEM. 

To describe an hyperbola. 

Let F and F' be any two fixed 
points. Take a ruler longer than 
the distance FF', and fasten one 
of its extremities at the point F'. 
Take a thread shorter than the 
ruler, and fasten one end of it at 
F, and the other to the end H of the 
ruler. Then move the ruler HDF' 
about the point F', while the thread is kept constantly stretched 
by a pencil pressed against the ruler ; the curve described by 
the point of the pencil, will be a portion of an hyperbola. 
For, in every position of the ruler, the difference of the lines 
DF, DF' will be the same, viz., the difference between the 
length of the ruler and the length of the string. 

If the ruler be turned, and move on the other side of the 
point F, the other part of the same hyperbola may be de- 
scribed. Also, if one end of the ruler be fixed in F, and that 
of the thread in F', the opposite hyperbola may be described. 



PROPOSITION IL THEOREM. 

T%e difference of the two lines drawn from any point of an 
hyperbola to the foci, is equal to the major axis. 

Let F and F' be the foci of two 
opposite hyperbolas, AA' the major 
axis, and D any point of the curve ; 
then will DF'-DF be equal to A A'. 

For, by Def. 1, the difference of the 
distances of any point of the curve 
from the foci, is equal to a given line. 
Now when the point D arrives at A, 
F'A—FA, or AA'+F'A'— FA, is equal to the given line. 
And when D is at A', FA'-FA', oi i!L^!-^kS~^^^vK^ 
equal to the same line. Hence 
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AA'+AF-A'F'=:AA'+FA'-FA, 
or 2AF=2A'F' ; 

that Ls, AF is equal to A'F'. 

Hence DF'— DF, which is equal to AF'— AF, must be 
equal to AA'. Therefore, the difference of the two lines, &c. 

Cor. The major axis is bisected in the center. For, by 
Def. 3, CF is equal to CF' ; and we have just proved that 
AF is equal to A'F' ; therefore AC is equal to A'C. 



PROPOSITION III. THEOREM. 

Every diameter is bisected in the center. 

Let D be any_point of an hyper- 
bola ; join DF, DF, and FF'. Com- 
plete the parallelogram DFD'F', and 
join DD'. 

Now, because the opposite sides of 
a parallelogram are equal, the differ- 
ence between DF and DF' is equal 
to the difference between D'F and 
D'F' ; hence D' is a point in the opposite hyperbola. But 
the diagonals of a parallelogram bisect each other ; there- 
fore FF' is bisected in C ; that is, C is the center of the hy- 
perbola, and DD' is a diameter bisected in C. Therefore, 
every diameter, &c. 




PROPOSITION IV. THEOREM. 

Half the minor axis is a mean proportional between the rfw- 
tancesfrom either focus to the principal vertices. 

Let F and F' be the foci of opposite 
hyperbolas, AA' the major axis, and BB' 
the minor axis ; then will BC be a mean 
proportional between AF and A'F. 

Join AB. Now BC is equal to AB* - 
AC% which is equal to FC»— AC (Def. 
8). Hence (Prop. X., B. IV.), 

BC»= (FC~ AC) X (FC+ AC) 
= AFxA'F; 
and hence AF : BC : : BC : A'F. 

Cor. The square of the eccentricity is equal to the sum of t/u 
squares of the semi-axes. 

For FC' is equal to AB* (De£ 8), which is equal to AC*+ 
BCi 
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PIOP^SIJION V. THEOREM. 

A tangent to the hyperbola bisects the angk contained by 
lines drawn from the point of contact to the foci. 

Let F, F' be the foci of two 
opposite hyperbolas, and D any 
point of the curve ; if through the 
point D, the line TT' be drawn 
bisecting the angle FDF'; then 
will XT' be a tangent to the hy- 
perbola at D. 

For if TT' be not a tangent, let 
it meet the curve in some other 

Eoint, as E. Take DG equal to 
)F ; and join EF, EF', EG, and FG. 
Now, in the two triangles DFH, DGH, because DF is 
equal to DG, DH is common to both triangles, and the angle 
FDH is, by supposition, equal to GDH ; therefore HF is 
equnl to HG, and the angle DHF is equal to the angle DHG. 
Hei.ce the line TT' is perpendicular to FG at its middle 
point ; and, therefore, EF is equal to EG. 

Now F'G is equal to F'D — DF, or F'E-EF, from the 
nature of the hyperbola. But F'E— EG is less than F'G 
(Prop. VIII., B. I.) ; it is, therefore, less than F'E— EF. 
Consequently, EG is greater than EF, which is impossible, 
for we have just proved EG equal to EF. Therefore E is 
not a point of the curve ; and TT' can not meet the curve in 
any other point than D ; hence it is a tangent to the curve 
at the point D. Therefore, a tangent to the hyperbola, &c. 
Cor. 1. The tangents at the vertices of the axes, are per 
pendicular to the axes : and hence an ordinate to either axis 
is perpendicular to that axis. 

Cor. 2. If TT' represent a plane mirror, a ray of light 
proceeding from F in the direction FD, would be reflected in 
a line which, if produced, would pass through P', making the 
angle of reflection equal to the angle of incidence. And, 
since the hyperbola may be regarded as coinciding with a 
tangent at the point of contact, if rays of light proceed from 
one focus of a concave hyperbolic mirror, they will be re- 
flected in lines diverging from the other focus. For this 
reason, the points F, F' are calhd the/oci. 
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PROPOSITION VI. THEOREM. 

Tangents to the hyperbola at t/ie vertices of a diameter^ are 
parallel to each other. . 

Let DD' be any diameter of an 
hyperbola, and TT', VV tangents 
to the curve at the points D, D' ; 
then will they be parallel to each 
other. 

Join DF, DF^ D'F, D'F'. Then, 
by Prop. III., FDFD' is a paral- 
lelogram; and, since the opposite 
angles of a parallelogram are equal, 
the angle FDF' is equal to FD'F'. 
But the tangents TT^ VV bisect the angles at D and D' 
(Prop. V.) ; hence the angle F'DT', or its alternate angle 
FT'D, is equal to FD'V. But FT'D is the exterior angle op- 
posite to FD'V ; hence TT' is parallel to W. Therefore, 
tangents, <&c. 

Cor. If tangents are drawn through the vertices of any 
two diameters, they will form a paral&logram. 




PROPOSITION VII. THEOREM. 



If through the vertex of any diameter^ straight lines art 
drawn from the foci^ meeting the conjugate diameter^ the pari 
intercepted by the conjugate is equal to half of the major axis. 

Let EE' be a diameter conjugate to 
DD', and let the lines DF, DF' be 
drawn, and produced, if necessary, so 
as to meet EE' in H and K ; then will 
DH or DK be equal to AC. 

Draw F'G* parallel to EE' or TT', 
meeting FD produced in G. Then the 
angle DGF' is equal to the exterior 
angle FDT' ; and the angle DF'G is 
equal to the alternate angle F'DT'. 
But the angles FDT', F'DT' are equal 
to each other (Prop. V.) ; hence the 
angles DGF', DF'G are equal to each other, and DG is equal 
to DFL Also, because CK is parallel to F'G, and CF is equal 
to CF^; therefore FK must be ec\ua\<o liLGt, 
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Hence F'D-FD is equal to GD— FD or GF— 2DF; that 
is, 2KF— 2DF or 2DK. But F'D— FD is equal to 2AC. 
Therefore 2 AC is equal to 2DK, or AC is equal to DK. 

Also, the angle DHK is equal to DKH ; and hence DH is 
equal to DK or AC. Therefore, if through the vertex, dz;c. 



PROPOSITION VIII. THEOREM. 

Perpendiculars drawn from the fod upon a tangent to the 
hyperbola^ meet the tangent in the circumference of a circle 
whose diameter is the major axis. 

Let TT' be a tangent to the hyper- 
bola at D, and from F draw FE per- 
pendicular to TT' ; the point E will 
be in the circumference of a circle de- 
scribed upon AA' as a diameter. 

Join CE, FD, F'D, and produce FE r^ 
to meet F'D in G. 

Then, in the two triangles DEF, 
DEG, because DE is common to both 
triangles, the angles at E are equal, be- 
ing right angles; also, the angle EDF is equal to EDG 
(Prop. V.) ; therefore DF is equal to DG, and EF to EG. 

Also, because FE is equal to EG, and CF is equal to CF', 
CE must be parallel to F'G, and, consequently, equal to half 
of F'G. 

But, since DG has been proved equal to DF, F'G is equal 
to F'D— FD, which is equal to AA'. Hence CE is eqvial to 
half of A A' or AC ; and a circle described with C as a cen- 
ter, and radius CA, will pass through the point E. Tlie same 
may be proved of a perpendicular let fall upon TT' from the 
focus F'. Therefore, perpendiculars, &c. 



PROPOSITION IX. THEOREM. 

The product of the perpendiculars from the foci upon a tan* 
gentj is equal to the square of half the minor axis. 

Let TT' be a tangent to the hyperbola at any point E, 
and let the perpendiculars FD, F'G be drawn from the foci ; 
then will the product of FD by F'G, be equal to the square 
of BC. 

On A A' as a diameter, descnbe ^ e\te\fc \ \\. ^^ ^^^^a^ 
tbrougb the points D and G (?top*N\Si:^- ^ws^v:X^^«i^ 
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produce it to meet GF' in D'. Then, 
because FD and F'G are perpendicu 
lar to the same straight line TT', thev 
are parallel to each other, and the al- 
ternate angles CFD, CF'D' are equal. 
Abo, the vertical angles DCF, D'CF' i< 
are equal, and CF is equal to CF'. 
Therefore (Prop. VII., B. I.), DF is 
equal to D'F', and CD is equal to CD' ; 
th^t is, the point D' is in the circum- 
ference of the circle ADA'G. 

Hence DFxGF' is equal to D'F'xGF', which is equal to 
A'FxF'A (Prop. XXVIIL, Cor. 2, B. IV.), which is equal 
to BC (Prop. IV.). Therefore, the product, &c. 

Cor. The triangles FDE, F'GE are similar ; hence 

FD : F'G : : FE : F'E ; 
that i^y perpendiculars kt fall from the foci upon a tangent^ are 
to each other as the distances of the point of contact from the 
foci* 




PROPOSITION X. THEOREM. 



R 

If a tangent and ordinate he drawn from the same point of 
an hyperbola^ meeting either axis produced^ half of that axis 
will be a mean proportional between the distances of the two in- 
tersections from the center. 

Let DTT' be a tangent to the 
hyperbola, and DG an ordinate to 
the major axis from the point of 
contact ; then we shall have 
CT : CA : : CA : CG. 
Join DF, DF' ; then, since the 
angle FDF' is bisected by DT 
(Prop, v.), we have 

F'T : FT : : F'D : FD 
(Prop. XVII., B. IV.). 
Hence, by Prop. VII., Cor., B. IL, 

FT—FT : F'T+FT : : F'D— FD : F'D+FD, 
or 2CT : F'F : : 2CA : F'D+FD ; 

that is, 2CT : 2CA : : F'F : F'D+FD. (1) 

Again, because DG is drawii from the vertex of the tnan 
gle FDF' perpendicular to the base FF' produced, we have 
(Prop. XXXI., Cor., B. IV.), 

F'F : F'D+FD : . FD-FD : F'G+FG, 
or F^F : F'D+FD : : 2CA. : ^CGc* V5^ 
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Comparing proportions (1) and (2), we have 

2CT : 2CA : : 2CA : 2CG, 
or CT : CA : : CA : CG. 

It may also be proved that 

CT' : CB : : CB : CG'. 
Therefore, if a tangent, &c. 



PROPOSITION XI. THEOREM. 




The subtangent of an hyperbola^ is equal to the correspanth 
mg subtangent of the circle described upon its major axis. 

Let AEA' be a circle described on 
A A' the major axis of an hyperbola ; 
and from any point E in the circle, 
draw the ordinate ET. Through T 
draw the line DT touching the hyper- 
bola in D, and from the point of con- 
tact draw the ordinate DG. Join GE ; 
then will GE be a tangent to the cir- 
cle at E. 

Join CE. Then, by the last Proposition, 

CT:CA::CA:CG; 
or, because CA is equal to CE, 

CT : CE : : CE : CG. 

Hence the triangles CET, CGE having the angle at C 
common, and the sides about this angle proportional, are simi- 
lar. Therefore the angle CEG, being equal to the angle 
CTE, is a right angle ; that is, the line GE is perpendicular 
to the radius CE, and is, consequently, a tangent to the cir- 
cle (Prop. IX., B. III.). Hence GT is the subtangent cor- 
responding to each of the tangents DT and EG. Therefore, 
the subtangent, &c. 



PROPOSITION XII. THEOREM. 

The square of either axis^ is to the square of the other ^ as the 
rectangle of the abscissas of the former^ is to the square of their 
ordinate. 

Let DE be an ordinate to the major axis from the point 
D ; then we shall have 

CA':CB»::AExEA':DE'. 

Draw DTT' a tangent to the hyperbola at D ; then, bif 
Prop. X, CT : CA ; : C A. ; CE.- 
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(2) 



Hence (Prop. XII., B. II.) 

CA':CE«::CT:CE; 
and, by division (Prop. VII., B. II.), 
CA' : CE'-CA' : : CT : ET. (1) 
Again, by Prop. X., 

CT' : CB : : CB : CE' or DE. 
Hence (Prop. XII., B. II.), 

CB' : DE' : : CT' : DE. 
But, by similar triangles, 

CT' : DE : : CT : ET ; 
therefore CB» : DE» : : CT : ET. 

Comparing proportions (1) and (2), we have 

CA' : CE«— CA» : : CB* : DE». 
But CE»— CA* is equal to AE x EA' (Prop. X., B. IV.) ; hence 

CA»:CB':: AExEA'iDE'. 
In the same manner it may proved ths^t 

CB* : CA» : : BE' xE'B': D'E'«- 
Therefore, the square, &c. 

Cor. 1. CA' : CB' : : CE'-CA* : DE'. 

Cor. 2. The squares of the ordinates to either axis, are to 
each other as the rectangles of their abscissas. 

Cor. 3. If a circle be described on 
the major axis, then any tangent to 
the circle, is to the corresponding or- 
dinate in the hyperbola, as the major 
axis is to the minor axis. 
For, by the Proposition, 
CA':CB»:: AExEA':DE\ 
But AE X E A' is equal to GE' (Prop. 
XXVIIL, B. IV.). 

Therefore CA« : CB" : : GE* : DE«, 

or CA :CB : : GE : DE. 




PROPOSITION XIII. THEOREM. 

The lotus rectum is a third proportional to the major and 
minor axes. 



Let LL' be a double ordinate to 
Ahe major axis passing through the 
ibcus F ; then we shall have 

AA' : BB' : : BB' : LL'. 
Because LF is an ordinate to the ma- 
jor axis, 

AC* : BC* : : AF X FA' : LF' (Prop. XII.) 
::BC' : LP (Prop. lY.y 
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AC : BC : : EC : LF, 
or AA' : BB' : : BB' : LL'. 

Therefore, the latua rectum, &c. 



ZIV. THEOREM. 



If from the vertices of two conjugate diameters, ordinates art 
drawn to eiiher axil, the difference (f their squares will bt 
equal to the square of half the other axis. 



, EE' be any two conju- 
i EH ordinates 




Let DD<. 

gate diameters, DG and 
to the major axis drawn from their 
vertices, in which case, CG and CH 
will be equal to the ordinates to the t' 
minor axis drawn from the same 
points ; then we shall have 
CA'-CG'-CH*, and CB'-EH'-DG'. 
Let DT be a tangent to the curve at 
D, and ET' a tangent at E. Then, by Prop. X., 

CGxCTisequal toCA*, or CHxCT'; 
whence 

CG : CH : : CT' : CT ; or, by similar triangles, 
: : CE : DT ; that is, 
: : CH : GT. 
Hence CH'-GTxCG 

_(CG— CT)xCG 
-CG»-C6xCT 
-CG'-CA'(Prop. X.); 
that is CA'-i-CG'— CH'. 

In the same manner it may he proved that 
CB'-EH'-DG'. 
Therefore, if from the vertices, &c. 

Cor. 1. CH'isequal toCG'-CA'j thati8,CGxGT; h 
(Prop. XII., Cor. 1), 

CA' : CB" : : CGxGT : DG*. 
Cor. S. By Prop. XIL, 

CB' : CA' : : EH'— CB' : CH*. 
By composition, 

CB" : CA' : : EH' : CA'+CH' or CO*. 
Hence CA' : CB' : : CG' : EH'. 
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raopoaiTioN ] 



THEOREM. 



The difference of the squares of any two conjugate diameters, 
ts equal to the difference of the squares of the axes. 

Let DD', EE' be any two conju- 
gate diameters ; then we shall have 
DD"-EE''=AA''-BB''. 

Draw DG, EH ordinates to the ma- 
jor axis. Then, by the preceding 
Proposition, 

CG'-CH*=CA'. 
and EH'-DG'-CB'. 

Hence CG'+DG'-CH"-EH'=CA"-CB' 
or CD'-CE'=CA'-CB'; 

that is, DD'"— EE''=AA''~BB''. 

Therefore, the difference of the squares, &c. 




PBOPOSITION XVI. THBOEEH. 

The parallelogram formed by drawing tangents through the 
vertices of two conjugate diameters, is equal to the rectangle of 
the axes. 

Let DED'E' be a parallelogram, 
formed by drawing tangents to the 
conjugate hyperbolas through the 
vertices of two conjugate diame- 
ters DD', EE' ; its area is equal to 
AA'XBB'. 

Let the tangent at D meet the 
major axis in T; join ET, and draw 
th« ordinates DG, EH. 

Then, by Prop. SIV., Cor. 2, we have 
CA- : CB" : : CG' : EH', 
or CA : CB : : CG : EH. 

But CT : CA : : CA : CG (Prop. X.) ; 

hence CT : CB : : CA : EH, 

or CA X CB is equal to CTxEH, 

which is equal to twice the triangle CTE, or the parallelo- 
gram DE ; since the triangle and parallelogram nave the 
same base CE, and are between the same parallels. 

Hence 4CAxCB or AA'xBB' is equal to 4DE, or th« 
paraUelograra DED'E'. Therefore, the parallelogram, &c. 
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SVII. THBOEEM. 

If from the vertex of any diameter, straight lines are drawn 
lo the foci, their product is equal to the square of ha^ the con- 
jugate diameter. 

Let DD', EE' be two conjugate 
diameters, and from D let linee 
be drawn lo the foci ; then will ' 
FDxFDbeequaltoEC 

Draw a tangent to the hyper- 
bola at D, and upon it let fall the 
perpendiculars FG, F'H ; draw, 
olso, DK perpendicular to EE'. 

Then, because the triangles 
DFG, DLK, DF'H are «imilar, . 
we have 

PD:FG : : DL : DK. 
Also, F'D : F'H : : DL : DK. 

Whence (Prop. XL. B. II.), 

FDxF'D:FGxF'H::DL'; 
But, by Prop. XVI., ACxBC^tECxDK; 
whence AC or'bL : DK : : EC : BC, 

and DL' : DK* : : EC" : BC. 




:DK'. 



(1) 



Comparing proportions (1) and (2), we have 
FT)xF'D : FGxF'H : : EC* : BC. 



(2) 



But FGxF'H is equal to BC (Prop. IX.) ; hence FDxF'D 
.8 equal to EC. Therefore, if from the vertex, &c 



XVIII. TBBOKSU. 

^ a tangent and ordinate be drawn from the same pointof 
an hyperbola to any diameter, half of that diameter will be a 
mean proportional bebceen the distances of the two intersections 
from the center. 

Let a tangent EG and an ordinate EH be drawn from the 
same point E of an hyperbola, meeting the diameter CD 
produced ; then we shall have 

CG : CD : : CD : CH. 
Produce GE and HE to meet the major axis in K and L ; 
dran DT a tangent to the curve at the point D, and draw 
DM / irallel to GK. Also, draw the ordinates EN, DO. 
B» »rop. XIV., Cor. 1, CA' : CB* : : COxOT •. DO*, 
■. ■.C,■^v."^"^•."^^^■ 
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C'" T L KANM O 

COxOT : CNxNK : ; D0« : EN» 

: : OT' : NL', by similar triangles. (I) 
Also, by similar triangles, OT : NL : : DO : EN 

: : OM : NK. (2) 

Multiplying together proportions (1) and (2) (Prop. XL, 
B. II.), and omitting the factor OT" in the antecedents, and 
NK X NL in the consequents, we have 

CO:CN::OM:NL; 
and, by division, CO : CN : : CM : CL. (3) 

Also, by Prop. X., CKxCN=CA*=CTxCO; 
hence CO : CN : : CK : CT. (4) 

Comparing proportions (3) and (4), we have 

CK : CM : : CT : CL. 
But CK:CM::CG:CD, 

and CT :CL ;:CD:CH; 

hence CG : CD : : CD : CH. 

Therefore, if a tangent, &c. 



l'R0POSITr')\ XIX. THEOREM. 

The square of any diameter, is to the square of its conjugate, 
as the rectangk of its abscissas, is to the square of their ordinate^ 

Let DD', EE' be two conju- 
gate diameters, and GH an or- 
dinate to DD' ; then 
DD^ : EE/« : : DH X HD' : GH\ 

Draw GTT' a tangent to the 
curve at the point G, and draw 
GK an ordinate to EE'. Then, 
by Prop. XVIIL, 

CT : CD : : CD : CH, 
and CD' : CH* : : CT : CH 
rProp. XIL B. ID. 
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whence, by division, CD« : CH*-- CD' : : CT : HT. (1) 
Also, by Prop. XVIIL, CT' : CE : : CE : CK, 
and CE« : CK* : : CT' : CK or GH, 

::CT :HT. (2) 

Comparing proportions (1) and (2), we have 

CD' : CE* : : CH*-CD« : CK* or GH*, 
or DD'' : EE'« : : DH x HD' : GH*. 

Therefore, the square, &c. 

Cor. 1. In the same manner it may be proved that DD'* : 
EE'* : : DHxHD' : G'H'; hence GH is equal to G'H, or 
every diameter bisects its double ordinates. 

Cor. 2. The squares of the ordinates to any diameter, are 
to each other as the rectangles of their abscissas. 



PROPOSITION XX. THEOREM. 

If a cone be cut by a plane^ not passing through the vertex^ 
cma making an angle with the base greater than that made by 
the side of the cone, the section is an hyperbola. 

Let ABC be a cone cut by a plane 
DGH, not passing through the vertex, 
and making an angle with the base 
greater than that made by the side of 
the cone, the section DHG is an hyper- 
bola. 

Let ABC be a section through the axis 
of the cone, and perpendicular to the 
plane HDG. Let bgcd he a section 
made by a plane parallel to the base of j^{ 
the cone; then DE, the intersection of 
the planes HDG, BGCD, will be perpen- ^ 

dicular to the plane ABC, and, consequently, to each of the 
lines BC, HE. So, also, de will be perpendicular to be and 
HE. Let AB and HE be produced to meet in L. 

Now, because the triangles LBE, Ue are similar, as also 
the triangles HEC, Hec, we have the proportions 

BE : ftc : : EL : eL 
EC : ec : : HE : He. 
Hence, by Prop. XL, B. IL, 

BExEC ibeXec: : HExEL : HcXeL. 
But, since BC is a diameter of the circle BGCD, and DE it 
perpendicular to BC, we have (Prop. XXIL, Cor., B. IV.), 

BExEC=DE*. 

For the same reason, 

6excc»*de^* 
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Substituting these values of BE xEC and beXec^ in the pre- 
ceding proportion, we have 

DEV: de' : : HExEL : HexcL; 
that is, the squares of the ordinates to the diameter HE, are 
to each other as the products of the corresponding abscissas. 
Therefore the curve is an hyperbola (Prop. XTl., Cor. 2) 
whose major axis is LH. Hence the hyperbola is called a 
conic section^ as mentioned on page 177. 



OF THE ASYMPTOTEa 

Definition. — An asymptote of an hyperbola is a straight 
line drawn through the center, which approaches nearer the 
curve, the further it is produced, but bemg extended ever so 
far, can never meet the curve. 



PROPOSITION XXI. THEOREM. 



If tangents to four conjugate hyperbolas be drawn through 
the vertices of the axes, the diagonals of the rectangle so formed 
2re asymptotes to the curves. 

Let AA', BB' be the axes of 
four conjugate hyperbolas, and 
through the vertices A, A', B, 
B', let tangents to the curve be 
drawn, and let CE, CE' be the 
diagonals of the rectangle thus 
formed; CE and CE' will be 
asymptotes to the curves. 

From any point D of one of the 
curves, draw the ordinate D6, 
and produce it to meet CE in H. 
Then, from similar triangles, we shall have 
CG" : GH' : : CA» : AE" or CB', 

: : CG'-CA' : DG» (Prop. X!I., Cor. 1). 

Now, according as the ordinate DG is drawn at a greater 
distance from the vertex, CG' increases in comparison with 
CA'; that is, the ratio of CG" to CG»— CA» continually ap- 
proaches to a ratio of equality. But however much CG may 
be increased, CG'— CA' can never become equal to CG^; 
hence DG can never become equal to HG, bift approaches 
contmually nearer to an equality with it, the further we re- 
cede from the vertex. Hence CH is an asymptote of the 
hyperbola ; since it is a line drawix iVvioMgYv vVve^ c.^T^\fcx,N4V\^\\ 
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approaches nearer the curve, the further it is produced, but 
being extended ever so far, can never meet the curve. 

In the same manner it may be proved that CH is an 
asymptote of the conjugate hyperbola. 

Coi , 1. The two asymptotes make equal angles with the 
majoi axis, and also with the minor axis. 

Cor. 2. The line AB joining the vertices of the two axes, is 
bisected by one asymptote, and is parallel to the other. 

Cor, 3. All lines perpendicular to either axis, and termi- 
nated by the asymptotes, are bisected by that &xi8 



PROPOSITION XXII. THEOREM. 

If an ordinate to either axis he produced to meet the asymp* 
toteSj the rectangle of the segments into which it is divided by 
the curve, will be eqvxil to the square of half the other axis. 

Let DG be an ordinate to the 
major axis, and let it be produced 
to meet the asymptotes in H and 
H' ; then will the rectangle HD X 
DH' be equal to BC. 

For, by Prop. XII., Cor. 1, 
CA' : AE* : : CG'-CA' : DG' ; 
or, by similar triangles, 

: : CG' : GH^ 
Hence 

CG» : GH» : 
and, by division, 

CG' : GH' : : CA» : GH*-DG% or as CA* : AE^ 
Since the antecedients of this proportion are equal to eacl> 
other, the consequents must be equal ; that is, 

AE" or BC is equal to GH''— DG" ; 
which is equal to HD X DH'. 

So, also, it may be proved that 

CA«=D'KxD'L. 
Cor. HD X DH' = BC* - KM x MK' ; that is, if ordinates to 
the major axis be produced to meet the asymptotes, the rect- 
angles of the segments into which these lines are divided by 
the curve, are equal to each other. 




CG'— CA» : DG', 
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OONlO SECTIONS. 



PROPOSITION XXIII. THEOREM. 



All the parallelograms formed by drawing lines from any 
point of an hyperbola parallel to the asymptotes, are equal to 
each other. 

Let CH, CH' be the asymptotes 
of an hyperbola ; let the lines AK, 
DL be drawn parallel to CH', and 
the lines AK', DL' parallel to CH ; 
then will the parallelogram CLDL' 
be equal to the parallelogram 
CKAK'. 

Through the points A and D C^ 
draw EE', HH', perpendicular to 
the major axis ; then, because the 
triangles AEK, DHL are similar, 
as also the triangles AE'K', DH'L', 
we have the proportions 

AK : AE : : DL : DH. 
Also, AK' : AE' : : DL' : DH'. 
Hence (Prop. XL, B. U.), 

AKx AK' : AExAE' : : DLxDL' : DHxDH'. 
But, by Prop. XXII., the consequents of this proportion are 
equal to each other ; hence 

AK X AK' is equal to DL X DL'. 

But the parallelograms CA, CD being equiangular, are as 
the rectangles of the sides which contain the equal angles 
(Prop XXIIL, Cor. 2, B. IV.) ; hence the parallelogram CD 
is equal to the parallelogram CA. 

Cor, Because the area of the rectangle DL x DL' is con 
stant, DL varies inversely as DL' ; that is, as DL' increases, 
DL diminishes ; hence the asymptote continually approaches 
the curve, but never meets it. The asymptote CH may, 
therefore, be considered as a tangent to the curve at a point 
infinitely distant from C. 




NOTES. 




Paob 9, J>if. nL — ^For the lake of breyity, the word Inm if often med to dea 
Ignate a straight line. 

P. 12, Ax, Xl, — ^Thifl axiom, when applied to geometrical inagnitndef, most be 
andentood to refer amply to equality of areai. It it not deiigned to auert that, 
when equal triangles are united to eqoal triangles, the reralting figores will 
idmit of coincidence by soperposition. 

P. 32, Prop. XXYm^^When this proposition is applied 
^ polygons which have re-enterwr angles, each of thMO an- 
gles is to be regarded as ^eater than two right angles. Bat, 
«n order to avoid ambiguity, we shall confine our reasoning 
to polygons which have only salient angles, and which may 
be called ecmfez polpgoiu. Every convex polygon is such, 
diat a straight line, however drawn, can not meet the pe- 
rimeter of ue polygcm in more than two points. 

P. 32, Cor, 2. — Tnis corollary supposes that all the sides of the polygon are 
produced outw^d in the same direction, 

P. 53, Props. Xn. and XIIL — It will be perceived that the relative situation 
of two circles may present five cases. 

1st When the distance between their centers is greater than the sum of their 
radii, there can be neither contact nor intersection. 

2d. When the distance between their centers is equal to the sum of their 
radii, there is an external contact. 

3d. When the distance between their centers is less than the sum of their 
radii, but greater than their difierence, there ia an intersection. 

4th. When the distance between their centers is equal to the difierence of 
their radii, there is an internal contact 

5tb. When the distance between their centers is less than the difierence of 
their radii, there can be neither contact nor intersection. 

P. 55, Cor, 1.— An angle inscribed in a segment is the angle contained by two 
straight lines drawn from any point in the circumference of the segment to the 
extremities of the chord, which is the base of the segment 

P. 63, Prop. VIII. — Every right-angled parallelogram, or rectangle, is said to be 
contained by any two of the straight hues which are about one of the right angles. 

P. 70, Scholium. — By the segments of a line we understand the portions into 
which the line is divided at a given point So, also, bj the segments of a line 
produced to a given point, we are to understand the distances between the giv 
en point and the extremities of the line. 

P. 71, Props. XVIII. and XIX.— It will be perceived by these two propositions, 
that when the angles of one triangle are respectively equal to those of another, 
the sides of the former are proportional to those of the latter, and conversely; 
so that either of these conditions is sufficient to determine the similarity of two 
triangles. This is not true of figures having more than three sides; for with re 
spect to those of only four sides, or quadrilaterals, we may 
alter the proportion of the sides without changing the 
angles, or chfrnse the angles without altering tfa^ sides; 
ifaus, because the angles are equal, it does not follow 
that the sides are proportional, or the converse. It is 
avident, for example, tiiat by drawing EF parallel to 
BC, the angles of the quadrilateral AEFD are equal to 
those of the (quadrilateral ABCD, but the proportion of 
the sides is difierent Also, without changing the four 
sides AB, BO, OD, DA, we can make the point A ap- '^ 
proach 0, or recede from it, which would change the angles. 

These two propositions, which, properly speaking, form but one, togethei 
with Prop. XI., are the most important and the most fruitful in results of any in 
Geometry. They are almost sufficient of themselves for all snhsoo^xvt'^^^iAr 
done, ana for the resolation of evary problem. tVk^ \«wsol\&>'&3^ ^^^^^^^ 




my b" dinded into triangles, ud may trino^e { 
Tim, ths eemnl propertie* of tnuwlBi inToIVB 



J p._ J irfe into two riaht-aneled trianglM 

Tim, ths gensnlproperaeiof tnuiglBiiiiTDlvB tbon of alTrectilinBal fignres. 
, FagB 113,Pnip.II.^— In tliuuiddiBfi>Ui>wugpnipoailioni,lhe plane* apokni 
of ue Kippoaed to be of isdefiuite extent. 

F. IS7, Propl Z^-In ill the raecedine pnipoaitioDi it bM been nppoHid, in 
eonfcRiiity with DtS- 6. that qiberical tnangles Blwiyi haia each ofthnriiilei 
IsM than a *Baiarca^txvxK\ in which case their anglea are alwaj* Ism than 
two right an^ea. For if ths aide AB it loai than 
a MnnriTciimiMeDoe, M aho AO, both ot tlicw) 



o anglw ABC, DBC, taken together, 

areeqnal to tworiebtanglaai thereliire Ae angto j 

ABO n br itidf len than two tight anglea. ^ 

It ihoidd, hawenr, be remuked that then ' 



1^ greater ihra two right aoglo. For if we 
pndnee the aide AO k> aa to fonn an entire cir- 
camleraDce, ACDE, the part which remain*, after 

1 the raibce of the hemiqiben the iriani 




adungfr 
wUcSn 



e hemiqiben the triangle ABC, k a tt 
ed br ABO, and the aides of which i 



eCDGAiagi __ 

ence DEA, and at the onw time the opposite an^ ABO exceeds two right 
anslea bj the qoantil^ OBD. 

Trisnglee wbose ndea and angle* are so lai^ have been ezclDded by the 
definition, becaoaa their solation always redoces itself to that of triangles em- 
bnced in the definitioa. Thns, if we kmw the sides and angles of the triangle 
ABC, we shall know immediately the sides nod snEles of the triangle of the 
same name, which is the remainder of the soHace of the bemispheie. 

P. ITS. — The ntteafoit is so called becaoee it is below the tnngent, bcia° 
timited by the tangent and ordinate to the point of contact. Hie matmormal \a 
BO called becaaae it is below the normal, being limited by the normal and oidi- 
nate. The sobtangent and sobnonnal may be tegsided aa the projections Lf thd 
tangent and nonuu upon a diameter. 



P. 179, Prop. I.— By the method here iodicsted a 
paiabola may be described with a conlinnaas motion. 
It may, howevwr, be described by points a* fbllowa: 

In the axis prodoced take VA equal to VF. the (bcal 
distance, and draw any nomber of lines, BB, B'B' 
etc., perpendicular to the axis AD: then, with tbe A- 
distances AO, AO*, AC", etc., as radii, and the Ibcui 
F u a cento', describe arcs intersecting the peipm- 
dioulan in B, B', etc Thm. with a steady hand, 
draw the cnrte thiongh alt the points B, B', B", etc 



P. IT9, Prop, n.— It may be thoaght Oat if the 
point D can not lia M the oorre, it m» bll bAIm 
It, as is represented in the aniKied Ggore. This 
mnbepniTed to be impoasible, asfoBowa: 

Let ibo line DE, perpmidicalar to Iba directrix, 
meet the onrra in Q, and join FO. Now, by Prop. 
VUI.,B.I., 

FG+GD>FD. J, 

Henoa FG>FD-QD, / 

>ED-GD, 
Mat i*, FG is grMtor than EG, which a contnir li 
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Page 183, Prop. VIII.— As no attempt is here made to compare fieares by to- 
pexx>OBition, the eqaditj spoken of is only to be understood as implying eqoal 
areas. Throaghoat the remainder of this treatise the word eqoal is employed 
instead of eqoivalent. 

P. 185, Prop. XI. — The conclosion that DVG is a parabola wonld not be 
legitimate, auless it was proved that the property that *' the squares of the ordi 
nates are to each other as the correspondmg abscissas" q . 

is peculiar to the parabola. That soch is the case, ap- 
pears from the fact that, when the axis and one point 
of a parabola are given, this property will determine 
the petition of every other point. Thos, let VE be 
the axis of a parabola, and g any point of the carve, 
from which draw the ordinate ge. Take any other 
point in the axis, as B, and make GE of soch a length ^ 
that Ye : VB : : ge* : GE«. 

Since the first three terms of this proportion are given, the finirth is d» 
termined, and the same proportion will determine any nomber of points of the 
corve. 

A similar remark is applicable to Prop. XX. of the Ellipse and Hyperibola. 

P. 196, Prop. X.— It may be proved that CT' : OB : : CB : OG' in the IbUow. 
ing manner. Draw DH perpendic- 
olar to TV, and it will bisect the 
anele FDF'. 

Hence 

F'H : HP : : F'D : DF, 
: : F'T : FT. 
Therefore, Prop. VII., Cor, B. II., 

2CF : 2CH : : 2CT : 20F. 
Whence CTxOH=CF«. 
Bot we have proved that 
OTxOG=OA«. 
Hence CT X GH=C A«— OF«=:OB«. 

Again, because the triangles CTT' and DGH are similar, we have 

OT : CT' : : DG : GH. 
Whence CT x GH=CT' X DG=Cr x CG' ; 

Therefore, CT' X CG'=OB«, 

or CT' : CB : : CB : CG'. 

The following demonstration of Prop. X. was soggested to me by Professor 
J. H. Coffin. 

Let TT' be a tangent to the ellipse, and DG an ordinate to the major axis from 





the point of contact ; then we shall have 

CT : OA : : CA : CG. 
From F draw FH perpendicokr to TT', and join DF, DF', CH, and GH. Then, 
by Prop. VIII., Cor., CH is parallel to DF' ; and since DGF, DHF are both right 
angles, a circle described on DF as a diameter will pass throogh the points G 
and H. Therefore, the angle HGF is equal to the angle HDF (Prop. XV., Cor, I, 
B. in), which is equal to T'DF' or DHC. Hence the angles CGH and CHT, 
which are the supplements of HGF and DHC, are eqizal. And since the angle 
C is common to the two triangles CGH, CHT, they are eqoiangolar, and wa 
have CT : CH : : CH : OG. 

Bat CH is equal to OA (Prop. VIII); thereiot^ 

OT : CA : : OK •. OO. 
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Page 198, Prop. XIV.^That the triangles CDT, GET' are matWaXj nuty b« 
urov^ as follows : i 

AG.GA'=OA*-CG» 

=CG.CT-CG», Prop. X. 

=CG.GT. (1) 

In the same manner, AH.HA'=GH.HT^ 
Since the triangles DGT, £HG are similar, 

GT:GH::DG:EH; 



or 



GT» : GH» : 



SBDTB 



DG« : EH» ; 

AG.GA' : AH.HA . Prop. XXL, Gor. 2 
GG.GT : GH.HT , by Equation (1), 
Therefore, GG : HT' : : GT : GH 

: : DG : EH. 
Hence the triangles GDG, EHT' are similar ; and, therefore, the whole triangles 
GDT, GET' are shnilar. 

Pa^o 207, Prop. I. — ^The hjrperbola may be 
descnbed by points, as follows: 

In the major axis AA' prodaced, take the foci 
F, F' and any point D. Tnen, with the radii AD, 
A'D, and centers F, F', describe arcs intersecting 
each other in E, which wiU be a point in the 
carve. In like manner, assuming other points, 
ly, D'', etc., any nomber of pointr of the carve 
may be foand. Then, with a steady hand, draw 
the carve through all the points E, W, E", etc. 

In the same manner may be constmcted the 
two conjugate hyperbolas, employing the axis BB'. 

P. 209, Pro^. V. — It may be thought 
that if the pomt £ can not lie on me 
curve, it may fall vithin it, as is repre- 
sented in the annexed fi?are. This may 
he proved to be impossible, as follows : 

Join EF', meeting the curve in K, and 
join KF. Now, by Prop. VUI., B. I.. 

FK>EF-EK; 
therefore, 

f'k-fk<:f'k+ek-bf 

<EF'-EF; 
But EF'-BF=F'G=DF'-DF. 
Hence F'K-FK<DF'-DF, 
which is contrary to Def, 1. 

P. 212, Prop. X. — This proposition may be otherwise demonstrated, Xiki 
Prop X. ni the Ellipse. 





GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES. 



A FEW theorems without demonstrations, and problems 
without solutions, are here subjoined for the exercise of the 
pupil. They will be found admirably adapted to familiarize 
the beginner with the preceding principles, and to impart dex- 
terity in their applicatioa No general rules can be prescribed 
which will be found applicable in all cases, and infalUbly lead 
to the demonstration of a proposed theorem, or the solution 
of a problem. The following directions may prove of some 
service. 

ANALYSIS OF THEOREMS. 

1. Construct a diagram as directed in the enunciation, and 
assume that the. theorem is true. 

2. Consider what consequences result from this admission, 
by combining with it theorems which have been already 
proved, and which are applicable to the diagram. 

- 3. Examine whether any of these consequences are already 
known to be true or to he false. 

4. If any one of them be false, we have arrived at a reduc- 
tio ad absurdum, which proves that the theorem itself is false, 
as in Book I., Prop. 4, 16, etc. 

5. If none of the consequences so deduced be known to be 
either true or false, proceed to deduce other consequences 
from all or any of these until a result is obtained which is 
known to be either true or false. 

6. If we thus arrive at some truth which has been previous- 
ly demonstrated, we then retrace the steps of the investiga- 
tion pursued in the analysis, till they terminate in the theorem 
which was assumed. This process will constitute the demon- 
stration of the theorem. 

ANALYSIS OF PROBLEMS. 

1. Construct the diagram as directed in the enunciation, 
and suppose the solution of the problem effected. 

2. Examine the relations of the lines, angles, triangles, etc., 
in the diagram, and find the dependence of the assumed solu- 
tion on some theorem or problem in the Geometry. 
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3. If such can not be found, draw other lines, parallel or 
perpendicular, as the case may require ; join given points or 
points assumed in the solution, and describe circles if neces- 
sary ; and then proceed to trace the dependence of the as- 
sumed solution on some theorem or problem in Geometry. 

4. If we thus arrive at some previously demonstrated or ad- 
mitted truth, we shall obtain a direct solution of the problem 
by assuming the last consequence of the analysis as the first 
step of the process, and proceeding in a contrary order through 
the several steps of the analysis, until the process terminate in 
the problem required. 

It may perhaps be expedient to defer attempting the solu- 
tion of the following problems, until Book V. has been studied. 



GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES ON BOOK L 

THEOREMS. 

Prop, 1. The difference between any two sides of a trian- 
gle is less than the third side. 

Prop. ^. The sum of the diagonals of a quadrilateral is less 
than the gum of any four lines that can be drawn from any 
point whatever (except the intersection of the diagonals) to 
the four angles, 

Prop, 3, If a straight line which bisects the vertical an- 
gle of a triangle ^Iso bisects the base, the triangle is isos- 
celes. 

Prop, 4- If the base of an isosceles triangle be produced, 
twice the exterior angle is greater than two right angles by 
the vertical angle. 

Prop, 5. In any right-angled triangle, the middle point of 
the hypothenuse is equally distant fronj the three angles. 

Prop, 6. If on the sides of a square, at equal distances 
from the four angles, foyr points be taken, one on each 
3ide, the figure formed by joining those pointy will also be a 
square. 

Prop, 7. If one angle of a parallelQgrapa be a righjt ^ngle, 
the parallelogram will be a rectangle. 

Prop, 8. If the diagonals of a quadrilateral bisect each oth* 
er, the figure is a parallelogram. 

Props 9. The parallelogram whose diagonals are equal is 
rectangular. 

Prop, 10. Any line dravm through the centre of the diag-» 
onal of a parallelogram to meet the sides, is bisected in that 
point, ajfd ^Iso bisects the paTallelograua, 
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PROBLEMS. 



Prop. 1. On a given line describe an isosceles triangle, each 
of whose equal sides shall be double of the base. 

Frofp, 2. On a ^ven line describe a square, of which the 
line shall be the diagonal. ^ 

Fr(yp. 3. Divide a right angle into three equal angles. 

Prop. 4. One of the acute angles of a right-angled triangle 
is three times as great as the other ; trisect the smaller of 
these. 

Prop. 5. Construct an equilateral triangle, having given 
the length of the perpendicular drawn from one of the angles 
on the opposite side. 

GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES ON BOOK m. 

THEOREMS. 

Prop, 1. Every chord of a circle is less than the diameter. 

Prop. 2. Any two chords of a circle which cut a diameter 
in the same point, and at equal angles, are equal to each 
other. 

Prop, 3. The straight lines joining toward the same parts, 
the extremities of any two chords in a circle equally distant 
from the centre, are parallel to each other. 

Prop. 4. The two right lines which join the opposite ex- 
tremities of two parallel chords, intersect in a point in that 
diameter which is perpendicular to the chords. 

Prop. 5. All the equal chords in a circle may be touched 
by another circle. 

Prop, 6. The lines bisecting at right angles the sides of a 
triangle, all meet in one point. 

Prop, 7. If two opposite sides of a quadrilateral figure in- 
scribed in a circle are equal, the other two sides will be par- 
allel. 

Prop, 8. If an arc of a circle be divided into three equal 
parts by three straight lines drawn from one extremity of the 
arc, the angle contained by two of the straight lines will be 
bisected by the third. 

Pr(yp, 9. If the diameter of a circle be one of the equal sides 
of an isosceles triangle, the base will be bisected by the cir- 
cumference. 

Prcyp, 10. If two circles touch each other externally, and 
parallel diameters be drawn, the straight line joining the op- 
posite extremities of these diameters will pass through the 
point of contact. 
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Prop. 1 1 . The lines which bisect the angles of any paral- 
lelogram form a rectangular parallelogram, whose diagonals 
are parallel to the sides of the former. 

Prop. 12. If two opposite sides of a parallelogram be bi- 
sected, the lines drawn from the points of bisection to the op- 
posite angles will trisect the diagonal. 

PROBLEMS. 

Prop. 1. From a given point without a given straight line, 
draw a line making a given angle with it. 

Prop. 2. Through a given point within a circle, draw a 
chord which shall be bisected in that point. 

Prop. 3. Through a given point within a circle, draw the 
least possible chord. 

Prop* 4. Two chords of a circle being given in magnitude 
and position, des<iribe the circle. 

Prop. 5. Describe three equal circles touching one anoth- 
er ; and also describe another circle which shall touch them 
all three. 

Prop. 6. How many equal circles can be described around 
another circle of the same magnitude, touching it and one an- 
other ? 

Prop. 7. With a given radius, describe a circle which shall 
pass through two given points. 

Prop. 8. Describe a circle which shall pass through two 
given points, and have its centre in a given line. 

Prop. 9. In a given circle, inscribe a triangle equiangular to 
a given triangle. 

Prop. 10. From one extremity of a line which can not be 
produced, draw a line perpendicular to it. 

Prop. 1 1. Divide a circle into two parts such that the an- 
gle contained in one segment shall equal twice the angle con- 
tained in the other. 

Prop. 12. Divide a circle into two segments such that the 
angle contained in one of them shall be five times the angle 
contained m the other. 

Prop. 13. Describe a circle which shall touch a given cir- 
cle in a given point, and also touch a given straight line. 

Prop. 14. With a given radius, describe a circle which shall 
pass through a given point and touch a given line. 

Prop. 15. With a given radius, describe a circle which 
shall touch a given line, and have its centre in another given 
line. 



GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES ON BOOK IV. 

THEOREMS. 

Prop, 1. The area of a triangle is equal to its perimeter 
multiplied by half the radius of the inscribed circle. 

Prop, 2. If from any point in the diagonal of a parallelo- 
gram, lines be drawn to the angles, the parallelogram will be 
divided into two pairs of equal triangles. 

Prop, 3. If the sides of any quadrilateral be bisected, and 
the points of bisection joined, the included figure will be a 
parallelogram, and equal in area to half the original figure. 

Prop, 4. Show how the squares in Prop. aI., Book IV., 
may be dissected, so that the truth of the proposition may be 
made to appear by superposition of the parts. 

Prcyp, 5. In the figure to Prop. XL, Book IV., 

(a.) If BG and CH be joined, those lines will be parallel. 
(6.) If perpendiculars be let fall from F and I on BC pro- 
duced, the parts produced will be equal, and the perpendic- 
ulars together will be equal to BC. 

(c.) Join GH, IE, and FD, and prove that each of the 

triangles so formed is equivalent to the given triangle ABC. 
(cZ.) The sum of the squares of GH, IE, and FD will be 

equal to six times the square of the hypothenuse. 

Prop, 6. The square on the base of an isosceles triangle 
whose vertical angle is a right angle, is equal to four times the 
area of the triangle. 

Prop, 7. If from one of the acute angles of a right-angled 
triangle, a straight line be drawn bisecting the opposite side, 
the square upon that line will be less than the square upon 
the hypothenuse, by three times the square upon half the line 
bisected. 

Prop, 8. In a right-angled triangle, the square on either of 
the two sides containing the right angle, is equal to the rect- 
angle contained by the sum and difference of the other sides. 

Prop, 9. In any triangle, if a perpendicular be drawn from 
the vertex to the base, the difference of the squares upon the 
sides is equal to the difference of the squares upon the seg- 
ments of the base. 

Prop, 10. The squares of the diagonals of any quadrilateral 
figure are together double the squares of the two lines joining 
the middle points of the opposite sides. 

Prop, 11. If one side of a right-angled triangle is double 
the other, the perpendicular from the vertex upon the hypoth- 
enuse will divide the hypothenuse into parts which are in the 
ratio of I to 4. 
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Prop, 12. If two circles intersect, the common chord pro- 
duced will bisect the common tangent. 

Prop. 13. The tangents to a circle at the extremities of 
any chord, contain an angle which is twice the angle contain- 
ed by the same chord and a diameter drawn from either of the 
extremities. 

Prop. 14. Tf two circles cut each other, and if from any 
point in the straight line produced which joins their intersec- 
tions, two tangents be drawn, one to each circle, they will be 
equal to one another. 

Prop. 15. If from a point without a circle, two tangents be 
drawn, the straight hne which joins the points of contact will 
be bisected at right angles by a line drawn from the centre to 
.the point without the circle. 

PROBLEMS. 

Prop. 1 . Inscribe a square in a given right-angled isosceles 
triangle. 

Prop. 2. Inscribe a circle in a given rhombus. 

Prop. 3. Describe a circle whose circumference shall 
pass through one angle and touch two sides of a given 
square. 

Prop. 4. In a given square, inscribe an equilateral triangle 
having its vertex in the middle of a side of the square. 

Prop. 5. In a given square, inscribe an equilateral triangle 
having its vertex in one angle of the square . 

Prop. 6. If the sides of a triangle are in the ratio of the 
numbers 2, 4, and 5, show whether it will be acute-angled or 
obtuse-angled. 

Prop. 7. Given the area and hypothenuse of a right-angled 
triangle, to construct the triangle. 

Prop. 8. Bisect a triangle by a line drawn from a given 
point in one of the sides. 

Prop. 9. To a circle of given radius, draw two tangents 
which shall contain an angle equal to a given angle. 

Prop 10. Construct a triangle, having given one side, the 
angle opposite to it, and the ratio of the other two sides. 

Prop. 11. Construct a triangle, having given the perimeter 
and the angles of the triangle. 

Prop. 12. Upon a given base, describe a right-angled trian- 
gle, having given the perpendicular from the right angle upon 
the hypothenuse. 

Prop. 13. Construct a triangle, having given one angle, a 
side opposite to it, and the sum of the other two sides. 

Prop. 14. Construct a triangle, having given one angle, an 
adjacent side, and the sum of the olhex two sv^^^ 
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Prop. 15. Trisect a given straight line, and hence divide 
an equilateral triangle into nine equal parts. 



GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES ON BOOK YI. 

THEOREMS. 

Prop. 1. The square inscribed in a circle is equal to half 
the square described about the same circle. 

Prop, 2. Any number of triangles having the same base and 
the same vertical angle, may be circumscribed by one circle. 

Prop, 3. If an equilateral triangle be inscribed in a circle, 
each of its sides will cut off one fourth part of the diameter 
drawn through the opposite angle. 

Prop, 4. The circle inscribed in an equilateral triangle has 
the same 'centre with the circle described about the same tri- 
angle, and the diameter of one is double that of the other. 

Prop. 5. If an equilateral triangle be inscribed in a circle, 
and the arcs cut off by two of its sides be bisected, the line 
joining the points of bisection will be trisected by the sides. 

Prop. 6. The side of an equilateral triangle inscribed in a 
circle is to the radius, as the square root of three is to unity. 

Prop. 7. The sum of the perpendiculars let fall from any 
point within an equilateral triangle upon the sides, is equal to 
the perpendicular let fall from one of the angles upon the op- 
posite side. 

Prop. 8. If two circles be described, one without and the 
other within a riffht-angled triande, the sum of their diame- 
ters will be equal to the sum of the sides containing the right 
angle. 

Prop. 9. If a circle be inscribed in a right-angled triangle, 
the sum of the two sides containing the right angle will ex- 
ceed the hypothenuse, by a line equal to the diameter of the 
inscribed circle. 

Prop. 10. The square inscribed in a semicircle is to the 
square inscribed in the entire circle, as 2 to 5. 

Prop. 11. The square inscribed in a semicircle is to the 
square inscribed in a quadrant of the same circle, as 8 to 5. 

Prop, 12. The area of an equilateral triangle inscribed in a 
circle is equal to half that of the regular hexagon inscribed in 
the same circle. 

Prop, 13. The square of the side of an equilateral triangle 
inscribed in a circle is triple the square of the side of the reg- 
ular hexagon inscribed in the same circle. 

Prop. 14. The area of a regular hexagon inscribed in a 
circle is three fourths of the regular bfexajgaw c.vxc.xixsss^s^'^^ 
about the same circle. 
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Prop. 15. The triangle, square, and hexagon are the only- 
regular polygons by wnich the space about a point can be 
completely filled up. 

Prop, 16. The perpendiculars let fall from the three an- 
gles of any triangle upon the opposite sides, intersect each 
other in the same point. 

PROBLEMS. 

Prop. 1. Trisect a given circle by dividing it into three 
equal sectors. 

Prop. 2. The centre of a circle being given, find t^wo op- 
posite points in the circumference by means of a pair of com- 
passes only. 

Prop. 3. Divide a right angle into five equal parts. 

Prop. 4. Inscribe a square in a given segment of a circle. 

Prop. 5. Having given the difference between the diagonal 
and side of a square, describe the square. 

Prop. 6. Inscribe a square in a given quadrant. 

Prop. 7. Inscribe a circle in a given quadrant. 

Prop. 8. Describe a circle touching three given straight 
lines. 

Prop. 9. Within a given circle describe six equal circles, 
touching each other and also the given circle, and show that 
the interior circle which touches them all, is equal to each of 
them. 

Prop. 10. Within a given circle describe eight equal cir- 
cles, touching each other and the given circle. 

Prop. 11. Inscribe a regular hexagon in a given equilateral 
triangle. 

Prop. 12. Upon a given straight line describe a regular 
octagon. 



THE END. 
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The Publishers of the course of Mathematics by Professor Loomis invite the attention of pro. 
fessors In (Colleges and teachers generally to an examination of these works. They are the 
fruits of a long series of years devoted to collegiate instruction, and it is believed that they pos- 
sess in an eminent degree the qualities of simplicity, conciseness, and lucid arrangement, and 
are adapted to the wants of students generally in ourCoUeges and Academies. 

The following are some of the institutions in which this Course of Mathematics has been 
adopted either wholly or in part : Dartmouth College^ N. H. ; Williams CollegSj Mass. ; Am- 
herst College^ Mass. ; Yale College^ Conn. ; Trinity College^ Conn. ; Wesleyan University, 
Conn. ; Hamilton College, N. Y. ; New York University, N. Y. ; Hobart Free College, N. Y. ; 
Dickinson College, Penn. ; Jefferson College, Penn. ; Lafayette College, Penn. ; Alleghany 
College, Penn. ; St. James' College, Md. ; Emory and Henry College, Va. ; Bethany College, 
Va. ; South Carolina College, S. C. ; La Grange College, Al. ; Transylvania University, 
Ky. ; Cumberland College, Ky. ; Western Reserve College, Ohio; Marietta College, Ohio ; Oh- 
erlin College, Ohio ; Indiana Asbury University, la. ; Illinois College, HI. ; Shvrtleff College, 
m. ; M^Kendree College, III. ; Missouri University, Mo. ; Behit College, Wis.; besides num- 
erous Academies and High Schools in all parts of the United States. 

Prof Loomis* text-books are distinguished by simplicity, neatness, and accuracy ; and are 
remarkably well adapted for recitation in schools and colleges. I am satisfied no books in use 
either in America or England are so well adapted to the circumstances and wants of American 
teachers and pupils. — W. C. Larrabee, late Professor of Mathematics, Indiana Asbury Uni- 
versity. 

Prof. Loomis* text-books in Mathematics are models of neatness, precision, and practical 
adaptation to the wants of the students. — Methodist Quarterly Review, 

Loomis' Elements of Algebra. 

Designed for Beginners. 12mo, p. 260, Sheep extra, 62^- cents. Fifth 

Edition. 
This volume is intended for the use of students who have just completed the study of Arith- 
metic. It is believed that it will be found sufficiently clear and simple to be adapted to the 
wants of a large class of students in our common schools. It explains the method of solving 
equations of the first degree, with one, two, or more unknown quantities ; the principles of in- 
volution and evolution ; the solution of equations of the second degree ; the principles of ratio 
and proportion ; with arithmetical and geometrical progression. Every principle is illustrated 
by a copious collection of examples, and a variety of miscellaneous problems will bo found at 
the close of the book. 

The following are a few of the notices of this work which have been received by the pub' 
Ushers : 

I have used Loomis' Elements of Algebra in my school for the last six months, and hava 
found it fitted in a high degree to give the pupil a clear and sufficiently comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the elements of the science. I believe teachers of Academies and High Schools will 
find it all that they cau desire as a text-book on this branch of Mathematics. — Prof. Alonzo 
Gray, A..M., Brooklyn Heights Seminary. 

I am so much pleased with Loomis' Elements of Algebra th?.t I have introduced it as a text- 
book in the Institution under my care.— Rev. Gorham D. Abbott, Spingler Institute, If. Y. 

Loomis' Elements of Algebra is worthy of adoption in our Acadetnies, and will be found to 
be an excellent text-book. The definitions and rules are expressed in simple and accurate lan- 
guage ; the collection of examples subjoined to each rule is sufficiently copious ; and as a book 
tor beginners it is admirably adapted to make the learner thoroughly acquainted with the first 
principles of this important branch of science.— D. Macavlat, Principed of the Polytechnic 
School, New Orleans. 

Loomis' Algebras form an excellent progressive coarse for the young student. The "Ela- 
inents could be put with advantage into the hands of every child who has mastered the prin- 
ciples of arithmetic, and is admirably adapted for the use of common schools. The explana- 
tions and simplifications of the author are extremely lucid and comprehensive.— iV^. Y. Observer. 

I am very highly pleased with Loomis' series of Mathematical text-books. The gentleman 
who has charge of the mathematical department in this Institution says that I can hardly speak 
too favorabiy of its merits. We shaU adopt it forthwitli.— Chablbb P. DllM s, PresideiU qf 
QretnsboTO Female College, N. Y. 
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The favorable Impressions made on my mind by a perusal of Loomis' Mathematics hare been 
fUly realized by mv experience in the use of them in the recitation-room. — Joshua O. Col- 
BUBN, Principal of Lcmcuater Academy^ Penn. 

I have careAilly examined Loomis' Elements of Algebra, and cheerfUly recommend it on ac- 
count of its superior arrangement, and clear and Aill explanations. — Solomon Jennes, Prind' 
pal of N. Y. Commercial School. 

Loomis' Elements of Algebra is prepared with the care and judgment that characterise all 
the elementary works puUIshed by the same author. — Methodist Quarter^ Review, 

Loomis' Treatise on Algebra. 

8vo, p. 884, Sheep extra, $1 00. Twelfth Edition. 

I haare careAilly examined the work of Prof. Loomis on Algebra, and am much pleased with it. 
The arrangement is sufficiently scientific, yet the order of the topics is obviously, and, I think, 
judiciously made with reference to the development of the powers of Uie pupil. The most rig- 
orous modes of reasoning are designedly avoided in the eailier portions of the work, and de- 
ferred till the student is better fitted to appreciate them. All the principles are, however, estab' 
lished with sufficient rigor to give satisfaction. Much care seems to have been taken, by gen- 
eralizing particular examples and other means, to develop the fhculty, and induce the habit of 
generalizing, a point which, I think, has not received sufficient attention hitherto. On the 
whole, therefore, I think, this work better suited for the purposes of a text-book than any other 
I have seen. — Auoustus W. Smith, LL.D., Profeseoro/Mathematica and Astronomy in the 
Wfsleyan University. 

Prof. Loomis' Treatise on Algebra is an excellent elementary work. It is sufficiently ex- 
tensive for ordinary purposes, and is characterized throughout by a happy combination of brev- 
ity and clearness. — A. Caswell, D.D., Professor of Mathematics and Nat. Philosophy in 
Brown University. 

I have examined Prof. Loomis' Treatise on Algebra, and am highly pleased with it. For 
conciseness and clearness of statement, and for its lucid explanation of dementary principles, it 
is decidedly superior to any work with which I am acquainted. I hope it will be extensively 
used in all our public institutions. — Alonzo Gray, A.M., Professor in Brooklyn Female 
Academy. 

I have examined Prof. Loomis' Algebra carefUly and with much interest, and am so perfectly 
satisfied viih it, that I shall introduce it to my classes as soon as possible. It is just the 
work which I have been for a long time in search of. I am particularly delighted with the 
mode of treating the subject of logarithms, and, indeed, with the clearness of the investigations 
generally throughout the work. — E. Otis KENDJiLLj Professor <f Mathematics and Astronomy 
m the Central High School of Philadelphia. 

I fully concur with Prof. Kendall in his opinion of Loomis' Algebra. — Seabs C. Walkeb, 
late of the United States Coast Survey. 

Prof. Loomis' work on Algebra is exceedingly well adapted for the purposes of instruction. 
He has avoided the difficulties which result fl-om too great conciseness, and aiming at the ut- 
most rigor of demonstration ; and, at the same time, has furnished in his book a good and suf- 
ficient preparation for the subsequent parts of the mathematical course. I do not know of a 
treatise which, all things considered, keeps both these objects so steadily in view. — I. Ward 
Andrews, A.M., Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Marietta College. 

I have carefully examined Prof. Loomis' Algebra, and think it better adapted for a text-book 
for college students than any other I have seen. — C. Gill, late Prof essor of Mathematics in St. 
Paul's College. 

Prof. Loomis seems very happily to have observed the proper medium between exuberance 
of explanation and demonstration on the one hand, which leaves little or nothing for the student 
himself to do, and a repulsive conciseness on the other, which discourages him, and gives him 
a disrelish for this portion of study. I have adopted it as a text-book in the Cornelius Insti- 
tute, believing it to be better suited to youth who are preparing for college than any other treat- 
ise on Algebra with which I am acquainted.— John J. Owen, D.D., Professor in the N. Y. 
Free Academy. 

Prof Loomis' Algebra is peculiarly well accommodated to the wants of students in academies 
and colleges. The materials are well selected and well arranged ; the rules and principles are 
stated with clearness and precision, and accompanied with satisfactory proofs, illustrations, 
and examples.— A. D. Stanley, late Professor of Mathematics in Yale College. 

A text-book like this of Prof Loomis was much needed, and the desideratum is so well sup- 
plied, that I think it can not fail to commend itself at once to the favorable regard of those who 
are looking for the best work for college classes. I consider it decidedly the best work for col- 
lege instruction that I am acquainted with on the subject, and it has been adopted as a text-book 
in our collega by unanimous consent of the (hculty. Prof Loomis has been very happy in sim- 
plifying the more difficult parts of the subject, especially on the theory ofec(uations and on log- 
arithms.— Jambs NooWEY, A.M., Professor of Mathematics and Nat. Philosophy in Western 
Xfserve College, 
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After a thorou|B;h examination of Prof. Loomis' work on Algebra, I have adopted it as a 
text-book in this institution. — Mabcus Catlin, A.M., 2a<e Pr^««or of Mathematics and As- 
tronomy in Hamilton College. 

ProiT. Loomis' work is well calculated to impart a clear and correct knowledge of the princU 
pies of Algebra. The rules are concise, yet sufficiently comprehensive, containing in few words 
all that is necessary, and nothing more ; the absence of which quality mars many a scientific 
treatise. The collection of problems is peculiarly rich, adapted to impress the most important 
principles upon the youthAiI mind, and the student is led gradually and intelligently into the 
more interesting and higher departments of the science. — JoHM Bkocklesbt, A.M., Pn>/eMor 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Trinity College. 

I am much pleased with Prof. Loomis* Algebra. I think he has accomplished very happily 
the object he had in view, and has prepared a work remarkably well adapted for the use of col- 
lege students. — E. S. Snell, A.M., Professor of MathemtUics and Natural Philosophy in Am- 
funrst College. 

I am much pleased with Prof. Loomis' Algebra. The arrangement of the subject is, I think, 
an admirable one. The best proof I can give of the estimation in which I hold it is, that I have 
taught it to several successive classes in this College. — John Tatlock, A.M., Professor of 
Mathematics in Williams College. 

I have examined Prof. Loomis' Algebra with great attention, and am so well pleased with its 
arrangement and execution throughout, that I have adopted it as a text-book in this institu- 
tion. — Thomas E. Sudler, A. M.y Professor of Mathematics in Dickinson College. 

Prof. Loomis has here aimed at exhibiting the first principles of Algebra in a form which, while 
level with the capacity of ordinary students and the present state of the science, is fitted to elicit 
that degree of effort which educational purposes require. Throughout the work, whenever it 
can be done with advantage, the practice is followed of generalizing particular examples, or of 
extending a question proposed relative to aparticuiar quantity, to the class of quantities to which 
it belongs ; a practice of obvious utility, as accustoming the student to pass trom the particular 
to the general, and as fitted to impress a main distinction between the literal and numeral calcu- 
lus. The general doctrine of Equations is expounded with clearness, and, we may add, with 
Independence. The author has developed this subject in an (nrder of his own. Theorems which 
find a place in other treatises are omitted, and what sometimes aj^iears in a generic form, or in 
that of a corollary, becomes specific, or assumes the place of a primary proposition. We ven- 
ture to say that there will be but one opinion respecting the general character of the exposition. 
— American Journal of Science and Arts. 

I regard Prof. Loomis' Algebra as altogether worthy of the high reputation Us author deserv- 
edly enjoys. It possesses those qualities which are chiefly requisite in a college text-book. Its 
statements are clear and definite ; the more important principles are made so prominent as to 
arrest the pupil's attention ; and it conducts the pupil by a sure and easy path to those habits of 

feneralization which the teacher of Algebra has so much difllculty in imparting to his pupils.-- 
ULiAN M. Sturtevant,LL.D., President of Illinois College. 

The arrangement of Prof. Loomis' Algebra is good ; the doctrine of Equations is cleariy pre- 
sented, and the principle of generalization is ably developed in a manner well calculated to im- 
prove the youthfXil mind. — W. P. Alrich, Professor of Mathematics in Washington College^ Pa^ 

Prof. Loomis' Algebra is admirably got up. It is dear and simple in arrangement, and just 
the work for the class of learners for whom the author prepared it. The Introduction of Hom^ 
er's admirable method for finding incommensurable roots, and the section on Logarithms, Ten- 
der it superior to any text-book on this subject with which I am acquainted. — Pres. Collins, 
Emory and Henry College^ Virginia. 

We feel bound to express our conviction that this is a decidedly better text-book, especially 
for those not already fhr advanced in the study, than any other we have seen. It is carefhlly 
and lucidly arranged, and admirably enunciated and explained. — Teachers'* Journal. 

The present work is the fhiit of long experience in teaching and diligent investigation of the 
science. The author has sought to avoia unnecessary prolixity on the one hand, and undue 
brevity on the other, and with the observance of this happy medium he has embodied all the 
latest improvements. — Methodist (luarterly Review. 

Loomis' Geometry and Conic Sections. ^ 

8yo, p. 226, Sheep extra, 75 cents. Eighth Edition. 

Every page of this book bears marks of carefhl preparation. Only those propositions are se- 
Idbted which are most important in themselves, or wlUch are indispensable in the demonstration 
of others. The propositions are all enunciated with studied precision and brevity. The demon' 
strations are complete without being encumbered with verbiage ; and, unlike many works wo 
could mention, the diagrams are go<xi representations of the objects intended. We believe this 
book will take its place among the best elementary works which our country has produced. — 
American Review. 

The enunciations in Prof. Loomis' Geometry are concise and clear, and the processes neither 
too brief nor too diffuse. The part treating of solid geometry is undoubtedly superior, in clear- 
ness and arrangement, to any other elementary treatise amonc us.— ^'^u? York JBvcmcelut. 
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Prof. Loomis* Geometry is cliaracterized by tbe same neatness ancl el^iancewliibli were exblb- 
tted in his Algebra. While the logical form of argumentation peculiar to Playfoir's Eudid is pre- 
■erred, more completeness and symmetry is secured by additions in solid and spherical geome- 
try, and by a different arrangement of the propositions. It wUl be a ftvorite with those who 
•dmire the chaste forms of argumentation of the c4d school ; and it is a question wh^h«r these 
are not the best for the purposes of mental discipline.— JVortAem Ckriatian Advocate. 

As a text-book for instruction, this work possesses advantages superior, in some respects, to 
any other work on the subject in our language. The arrangement is good, and the selection of 
propositions so Judiciously made, as to comprise what is most YaluaUe for the purposes of the 
student, both for intellectual culture and for a knowledge of geometry. Prof. Loomis has in- 
troduced some valuable improvements, especially that of computing the area of a cirde in a very 
simple and easy manner, and that of shading the diagrams in solid geometry, which will neat- 
ly aid the student in forming his conceptions of scdid angles and the positions of planes. — James 
NooNEY, A.M., Professor of Mathematica and Natural Philosophy m Western Reserve College. 

Prof Loomis has admirably harmonized the logical system of the Greek geometer with the 
more rapid processes of modem mathematicians.— iVeto YorA; Observer. 

Having been requested, by a resolution of our Board of Trustees, to report sutch a course of 
mathematical studies as I may deem best suited to our circumstances, I have selected Loomis' 
Geometry and Conic Sections as a part of the course. — Matthew J. Williams, Professor of 
Mathematics in South Carolina College. 

Prof. Loomis has made Legendre's Geometry for more EucUdiani and therefore more valua- 
ble. Some of his demonstrations are decided improvements on those of Legendre. — Profoasw 
C. Dewet, Rochester University. 

This book is far in advance of Playfair's Euclid. It can not foil to come into gisneral use. — 
Albany Atlas. 

I consider Loomis' Geometry and Trigonometry the best works that I have ever sten on any 
branch of elementary mathematics. — James B. Dodd, A.M.f Professor of Mathematics, Tranf 
sylvania University. 

Having used Loomis' Elements ofGeometry for several years, careAilIy examined it, and com- 
pared it with Euclid and Legendre, I hove found it preferable to either. Teachers will find the 
work an excellent text-book, suited to give a clear view of the beautiful science of which it 
treats. — Alonzo Gray, A.M., Professor of Mathematics ^ Brooklyn Female Academy. 

These books are terse in style, clear in method, easy of comprehension, and perfectly tree 
ttom that uselesG( verbiage with which it is too much the fashion to load school-books under 
pretense of explanation. — ScotVs Weekly Paper, Canada. 

Prof. Loomis is doing a valuable service to the cause of mathematical science by the course 
of text-books he is preparing. His writings in other departments of science are characterized 
by a remarkable clearness in the manner in which he exhibits truth, and his treatises on Al- 
gebra and Geometry bear evident marks of having emanated flrom the same mind. — James H. 
Coffin, A.M., Professor of Mathematics in Lafayette College. 

Prof. Loomis has made many improvements in Legendre's Geometry, retaining all the merits 
of that author without the defects. I have adopted his work as a text-book in this college. — 
Thomas E. Sudleb, A.M., Professor of Mathematics in Dickinson College. 

Loomis' Algebra and Geometry have been in use here for some time, and are wdl liked. — 
Oben Root, A.M., Professor of Mathematics in Hamilton College* 
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8vo, p. 820, Sheep extra, $1 60. Sixth Edition, 

This work contains an exposition of the nature and properties of Logarithms ; the principles 
of Plane Trigonometry ; the Mensuration of Surfaces and Solids ; the principles of Land Sur- 
veying, with a fiiil description of the instruments employed ; the Elements of Navigation, and 
of Spherical Trigonometry. The Tables ftimish the Logarithms of Numbers to 10,000, with 
the proportional parts for a fifth figure in the natural number ; logarithmic Sines and Tangents 
for every ten Seconds of the Quadrant, with the proportional parts to single seconds ; natural 
Sines and Tangents for every Minute of the Quadrant ; a Traverse Table ; a Table of Merid- 
ional Parts, &c. 

The follow:ing are a few of the notices of this work which have been received by the pub- 
lishers : 

Loomis' Trigonometry is well adapted to give the student that distinct knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of the science so important in the further prosecution of the study of mathematics. The 
description and representation of the instruments used in surveying, leveling, &c., are sufiicient 
to prepare the student to make a practical application of the principles he has learned. The 
Tables are Just the thing for college students.— John Tatlock, AM., Professor of Mathemat- 
ics m Williams College. 
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Tnf. Loomls has done up the yrork admirably. The brevity and deameaa vriich. eharaeter- 
1x8 this excellent system of mathematical reasoning are the ne plus ultra for such a work. His 
Trigonometry will meet with the approval already accorded to his Algebra and Geometry. — ^Pro- 
fessor C. Dbwet, Rochester University. 

Loomis' Trigondmetry is snffieiemly extensive for collegiate purposes, and is every where 
dear and simple in its statements without being redundant. The learner will here find what 
he really needs without being distracted by what is superfluous or irrelevant.— A. Caswell, 
D.D., Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Broum University. 

Loomis' Tables are vastly better than those in common use. The extension of the sines and 
tangents to ten seconds is a great improvement. The tables of natural sines are indispensable 
to a good un<terstanding of Trigonometry ; and the natural tangents are exceedingly convenient 
in analytical geometry. — I. Wa.ri) Amdksws, A.M., Professor qf Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in Marietta College. , 

Loomis* Trigonometry and Tables are a great acquisition to mathematical schools. I know 
of no work in which the principles of Trigonometry are so well condensed and so admirably 
adapted to the course of instruction in the mathematical schools of our country. I have adopted 
it as a text-book for instruction in this college. — Thomas E. Sudles, A.M., Professor ofMathr 
ematics in Dickinson College. 

Loomis' Trigonometry and Tables are both excellent works, and I shall recommend them at 
every opportunity which oflers.— James Cublet, Prq/eMor in Georgetown College. 

I am so much pleased with Prof. Loomis* Trigonometnr that T have adopted it as a text-book 
in this college.— JoHiv Bkocklbsbt, A.M., Professor of Mathematics m Trinity College. 

In this work the princiiries of Trigonometry and its applications are discussed with the same 
dearness that characterizes the previous volumes. The portion appropriated to Mensuration, 
Surveying, &c., will especially commend itself to teachers, by the judgment exhibited in the ex- 
tent to v^ich thoy are carried, and the practically usdHil character of the matter introduced. 
What I have particularly admired in this, as well as the previous volumes, is the constant rec- 
ognition of the difficulties, present and prospective, which are likely to embarrass the learner, 
and the skill and tact with which they are removed. The Logarithmic Tables will be found 
unsurpassed in practical convenience by any others of the same extent. — Augustus W. Smith, 
LL.D., Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy in the Wesley an University. 

Prof Loomis' text-books in Mathematics are modds of neatness, precision, and practical 
adaptation to tlie wants of students. — Methodist Quarterly Review, 

Loomis' Elements of Analytical Geometry, 

and of the Differential and Integral Calculus. 8vo, p. 2Y8, Sheep extra, 
$1 50. Fifth Edition. 

This treatise constitutes the fourth volume of a eourse of Mathematics designed for colleges 
«nd high schools. The first part treats of the application of Algebra to Geometry, the construc- 
tion of equations, the properties of a straight line, a circle, parabola, ellipse, and hyperbola ; the 
classification of Algebraic curves, and the more important transcendental curves. The second 
part treats of the difibrentiation of algebraic Amctions, of Maclaurin's and Taylor's theorems, 
of maxima and minima, transcendental Amotions, theory of curves, and evolutes. The third 
part exhibits the method of obtaining the integrals of a great variety of differentials, and their 
application to the rectification and quadrature of curves, and the cubature of solids. An the 
principles are illustrated by an extensive collection of examples. The work was prepared to 
meet the wants of the mass of college students of average abilities. 

The following are a few of the notices of this work which have been received by the pub- 
lishers : 

I have examined Loomis' Analytical Geometry and Calculus with great satislhction, and 
shall make it an indispensable part of our scientific course.— Jamss B. Dodd, A,.M..,Professor 
of Mathematics in Transylvania University. 

Loomis' Analytical Geometry and Calculus is the best work on that subject foi a college 
course and mathematical schoiris. It contains all the important principles and doctrines of the 
calculus, simplified and illustrated by well-selected problems.— Thomas £. Sudleu, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Dickinson College. 

Loomis' Calculus is better adapted to the capacities of young men than any book heretofore 
published on this subject.— A. P. Hooke, Professor of Mathematics in Bethany College. 

The Anal3rtical Geometry is treated, amply enough for elementary instruction, in the short 
compass of 1 12 pages, so that nothing need be omitted, and the student can master his text-book 
as a whole. The Calculus is treated in like manner in 1 67 pages, and the opening chapter makes 
the nature of the art as clear as it can possibly be made. We reconunend this work, without 
reserve or limitation, as ths best text-book on the subject we have yet weu.-^Methedist Quar- 
Urly Review. 
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Loomis* Analytical Geometry and Calenloa is prepared -with the same careAil regard for the 
actual wants of the mathematical student, the same vigilant eye to the di^culties which are 
most likely to beset him in his progress, that nurided the previous volumni. The author has 
made a valuable contribution to the means of education, and indirectly to the cause of science 
<— not by the invention of new methods of researchi but by opening the door to a larger number ; 
making, indeed, this apartment of the temple of knowledge accessible to all who wish to possess 
themselves of one of the most efficient instruments of investigation, or who are moved only by 
a desire to gratify a reasonable curiosity. In no part of a ioathematical studv was simplillca- 
tion, and clear, palpable illustration more urgehtly called for than in this, and in no American 
work has this object been more satisfhctorUy accomplished. — Avoustus W. Smith, LL.D., 
Professor of MathenuUica and Astronomy in the WesUyan University. 

I am well pleased with Loomis' Anidytical Geometry and Calculus, as it brings the subjects 
within the powers of the majority of our students, a thing certainly that very few authors on the 
Calculus try to do. — James Cublet, Professor of Mathhnatics in Georgetovm College. 

Loomis' Calculus is to the purpose for colleges, and we shall use it. — Chbsteb Dewet, Pro- 
fessor in Rochester University. 

No similar work is at the same time so concise and yet so comprehensive-; so well addpted 
for a college class, wherein every part can be taught in the time prescribed for this department. 
— ^J. TowLER, A.M., Professor of Mathematics^ Hobart Free College. 

Loomls' Recent Progress of Astronomy, 

Especially in the United States. 12mo, p. 258, Mnslin, |1 00. 
This volume is designed to exhibit in a popular form the most important astronomical idis- 
coveries of the past ten years. It treats particulariy of the discovery of the planet Neptune, of 
the new asteroids, of the new satellite of Saturn, of the great comet of 1843, Biela's comet, Miss 
Mitcheirs comet, &c. ; of the parallax of fixed stars, motion of the stars, resolution of nebulss, 
«&c. ; the history of American observatories, determination of longitude by the electric telegraph, 
manufacture of telescopes in the United States, &c. 
The 'bllowing are a few of the notices of this work which have been received: 
Loomis' " Recent Progress of Astronomy" has afforded me great interest, for it is admirably 
done. As a work to be read by a multitude of our intelligent people who are not adepts in as- 
tronomy, it has no competitor. It supplies a desideratum that was strongly felt, and must 
gratify numbers who are interested in the progress of astronomy in our own country. — Ches- ■ 
TER Dewey, Professor in Rochester University. 

In the " Recent Progress of Astronomy" we have the model of a class of works which we 
deem of great importance to the popular difiVision of scientific knowledge. Without sacrificing 
any thing of mathematical exactness, conceding no claim of the most rigid investigation for the 
sake of immediate effect, and employing no trickery of method or style to attract attention, it is 
Btrictly a popular treatise, presenting the results of protracted and extensive research in lan- 
l^age of transparent simpUcity , and placing the difficult topics which it discusses in a light which 
i.vakes them comprehensible by the generality of intelligent readers. The author writes from 
tliat fullness of knowledge which enables him to make a compact and lucid statement of the 
pcint under consideration. Professor I^mis is eminently happy in seizing on the most essen- 
tial points, and unfolding them with a clearness and precision which make his work no less 
readable than it is instructive. — New York TribtOM. - 

ITie " Recent Progress of Astronomy" is a work which very ftilly and exactly meets the wants 
of educated men. It gives fhll and clear views of various subjects connected with astronomy, 
aboitVt which many who have received an elevated education entertain only obscure and unsatis 
factory notions. The chapter relating to the progress of astronomy in the United States is pe- 
culiaiiy interesting. The public are under great obligations to Professor Loomis for giving in 
so attractive a form the results of the labors of men of science. — New York Observer. 

The " Progress of Astronomy" is written with great clearness, and can not fail to be read by 
all stux)ents of this sablime science. — Evening Jawmal. 

Professor Loomis could hardly have given to the people a more acceptable and useful work. 
This book is designed for the public, and may be read with profit by those who have never stud- 
ied the ft'imple elements of the science. — Watchman and Reflector. 

This it sa beautif\illy printed and illustrated volume, detailing and explaining in clear and in- 
telligible terms the recent discoveries and advances in this noble science. The volume is well 
adapted to the general reader, as the use of technicalities has been avoided as fiu: as was con- 
sistent with accuracy.— Sarom'* Musical Times. 

A very attractive book, and one which can not be read without profit. — Springfield Republican. 

The namtives which this work contains of the many important discoveries in the field of as- 
tronomical labor are of the most interesting character. They are written in a pleasing style, 
and are in a great degree free firom the dry details of complex calculations which the uninitiat- 
ed would faa to understand. — Boston Daily Journal. 

The design of this book is most happily carried out. The unlearned reader can have little 
difficulty in foUowing its luminous expositions ; and the interest of the subject is so great that 
few who begin the perusal of the book will fail to finish ii.^Methodist Qu^terly Review. * 
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